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TAREREMA TEXTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The material presented in this volume was collected during 
the latter part of July and during August, 1906, in Siletz 
Reservation, western Oregori. The work was done under 
the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology and by 
the recommendation of Prof. Franz Boas; thanks are due to 
the Chief of the Bureau for permission to publish the texts in 
this series. As holder of a Harrison Research Fellowship in 
Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania in 1908-09 I 
was enabled to prepare the texts for publication in a manner 
that, it is hoped, will be found sufficiently critical. It is a 
pleasure to thank the authorities of this University for the 
facilities afforded in this work. 

Though the Takelma language represents one of the dis- 
tinct linguistic stocks of North America, the number of individ- 
uals that can be said to have anything like a fluent speaking 
knowledge of it is quite inconsiderable, barely more than a 
handful in fact. Under the circumstances. it is therefore a 
source of congratulation that enough of the folk-lore of the 
Takelmas could be obtained to enable one to assign these Indians 
a definite place in American mythology. Of both the texts and - 
complementary. linguistic material the sole informant was 
Frances Johnson (Indian name Gwisgwashan), a full-blood 
Takelma woman past the prime of life. It is largely to her 
patience and intelligence that whatever merit this volume may 
be thought to have is due. The grammatical material obtained 
has been worked up into a somewhat detailed study now in 
press as part of the Handbook of American Indian Languages 
edited by Prof. Boas. The few items of an ethnological charac- 
ter that were obtained incidentally to the linguistics and mytho- 
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logy have been incorporated in two short articles, ‘“Notes on the 
Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon” (American Anthro- 
pologist, N. S., Vol. 9, pp. 251-275) and “‘ Religious Ideas of the 
Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon” (Fournal of American 
Folk-lore, Vol. XX, pp. 33-49). 

A special effort has been made to give an adequate idea of 
the phonetic character of the language and, barring evident 
inaccuracies of perception, to render the sounds exactly as heard. 
Hence the rather frequent occurrence of phonetic variants 
from the forms considered normal. The orthography employed 
here is the same as that used in the grammatical study referred 
to, except that in the pseudo-diphthongs the mark of length 
has been omitted as unnecessary (thus a* is used for 4* and 
correspondingly for the other pseudo-diphthongs); for typo- 
graphical reasons | and m with circumflex accent have had to be 
replaced by 1‘, m‘ (these are meant to correspond to fi). The 
translation is as literal as is consistent with intelligible English. 
It is hoped that this, together with the interlinear version of the 
first five myths.and the vocabulary of stems at the end of the 
volume, will enable anyone that has read the grammar to 
analyze satisfactorily any of the texts. 

Owing to the comparative dearth of published mythologic 
material from Oregon it is premature to discuss the relations of 
Takelma mythology. A few of the more important facts are 
clear, however. Despite the Californian character of Takelma 
culture the mythology differs strikingly from the typical mythol- 
ogy of central California in at least two important respects— 
the absence of a creation myth and the presence of a well- 
defined culture-hero myth; in these respects it agrees with the 
mythology of northwestern California. On the other hand, the 
mythology differs from that of northern Oregon in its failure 
to identify the culture-hero with Coyote. Coyote occurs fre- 
quently enough in the myths, but never as culture-hero, though 
sometimes as transformer; as in California his primary rdle is 
that of trickster. Not a few of the myths and myth motives 
found distributed in northern California, Oregon, Washington, 
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and adjoining sections of the Plateau area are, naturally enough, 
also represented among the Takelmas. Such are the Bear and 
Deer story (Grizzly Bear and Black Bear in Takelma), the tale 
of two sisters sent to marry a chief but deceived by Coyote, 
the rolling skull, the asking of advice of one’s own excrement, 
and the growing tree with the eagle’s nest. On the whole, 
however, the myths differ rather more from what little compara- 
tive material is available (Coos, Klamath, Tillamook, Chinook, 
Kathlamet, Wasco, Hupa, Achomawi, Atsugewi) than might have 
been expected. Yet too much stress should not be laid on this, 
as the published Klamath material is inconsiderable in extent, 
while the mythologies of the Kalapuya, Shasta, and the various 
Athabascan tribes of Oregon are still unpublished. It seems 
clear, however, that not only linguistically but also in respect 
to mythology the region south of the Columbia and extending 
into northern California was greatly differentiated. 


EDWARD SAPIR. 


Philadelphia, June 23, 1909. 


1 There are special relationships with northern California, as evidenced by the 
story of the contest of Fox and Coyote, the story of Coyote stuck to pitch or a 
stump, and that of Coyote locked up in a hollow tree. 


KEY TO THE PHONETIC SYSTEM EMPLOYED. 


VOWELS. 


1. Monophthongs. 


a 


e 
1 
O 


as in German Mann. 

open as in English men. 

open as in English bit. 

close as in German Sohn but short in quantity. Apt to be 
heard as u. 

as in English put. Probably no true Takelma vowel, but heard 
variant of o or t. 

approximately midway between u and German short ti in Mitze, 
probably high-mixed-rounded. Apt to be heard as u. 

long as in German Kahn. 

long and open as in French féte, scene. 

long and close as in German viel. Sometimes used as short and 
close variant of i. 

long and close as in German Sohn. 

close asin Englishrule. Probably always heard variant of ti or Gi. 

long 1; very nearly Swedish uin hus. Apt to be heard as &. 

close and short as in French été. Occurs only as heard variant 
of i. 

open as in German voll, though with less distinct lip-rounding. 
Arises from labialization of a. 

long as in English law. Occurs very rarely, chiefly in inter- 
jections. 

as in English fat. Occurs only in interjections. 

as in English but. Occurs rarely, either as variant of a or in 
interjections. 

obscure vowel as in unaccented English the. Occurs very 
rarely, chiefly as glide between consonants. 


2. Pseudo-diphthongs. 


ao 


ee 


like a but with rearticulated short a. Approximately like 
English far when pronounced with vocalic substitute of r 
(fa°), but with clear a-quality held throughout. 

like € but wth rearticulated short e. Approximately like 
English there (with qualifications analogous to those made 
under a’). 
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2. Pseudo-diphthongs, continued. 


3- 


ile like 1 but with rearticulated short i. 

oO" like 6 but with final u-vanish. Sometimes, though less fre- 
quently, heard as variant of organic diphthongs ou or du. 

a like G but with rearticulated short u. Heard variant of t". 

u" slike % but with rearticulated short wt. 


Note: a, 6, i, 6", G1, tf are necessarily pseudo-diphthongs (see 
below for meaning of circumflex accent). 
Diphthongs. ; 

al, €1, O1, U1 (variant of oi or ti), ti i-dipbthongs with short 
. vowel as first element. 
Quality of vowels as 
described above, thus 
oi=short close o +i, not 

o1 in English boil. 


CoWare MATES AME 6 Weoley er, ae ae a u-diphthongs with short 
vowel as first element. 
Ai, @1, 61, ti (variant of tii or tii), ti i-diphthongs with  dis- 


tinctly long vowel as 
first element. Thus ai 
differs from 41 as did ai 
in Greek ‘ac from ai 
in ‘q@. 

UGH OSCLL: PELL COIR ch te a iat IK i woe SO u-diphthongs with  dis- 
tinctly long vowel as 
first element. Thus au 
differs from au as does 
eu in Lithuanian ausis 
from au in rdudmi. 

a®, e® of ue (variant of o® or tw), w® (variant of a or %*), 

tt" shortened i-diphthongs followed by glottal catch 
(see below for explanation of *). iis extremely 
short in quantity, being swallowed up, as it 
were, in &, . 
qué evé ve 7% o% shortened u-diphthongs followed by glottal catch. 
u analogous to i above. 


CONSONANTS. 


Jor money voiceless mediae, acoustically intermediate between voiced 
(sonant) and unvoiced (surd) stops. Probably identical 
with Upper German b, d, g. Whispered b, d, g seem 
difficult to distinguish from these intermediate stops. 
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dj like English j in judge, but probably intermediate in 
regard to sonancy. Occurs only in interjections. 

p’, t‘, k‘ aspirated voiceless stops. Approximately like English 
p, t,k in pin, tin, kin, though perhaps with slightly 
more marked aspiration. 

ken aspirated labialized k; in other words, k followed by 
labialized breath or voiceless w. 

p!, t!, k! unaspirated voiceless stops pronounced with glottal articu- 
lation; in other words, glottis is closed during making 
of contact and pause of consonants and is not opened 
until after release of consonant contact. Crackly effect 
with slight hiatus before following vowel results. 
Perhaps somewhat greater stress of articulation is 
involved, whence these consonants have been termed 
SrOrtesa 

ts‘! (variants are ts! and tc!) ‘fortis sof ts-(ts; tc), 2. €., palatal 

affricative consisting of t+s° 
(s,c; see below for explanation 
of s\andc). ts* itself does not 
occur in Takelma. 

Ss as in English sit. 

c asin English ship. sand c are really heard variants of 

Ss voiceless sibilant midway acoustically between s and c. 
Perhaps best produced by pressing surface of tongue 
against alveolar ridge. 

15.401) ta as in English. When final after (or before?) glottal catch 
they tend to become voiceless, e. g., nagd®n, baxd*m, 
helél®. With preceding tautosyllabic long or short 
vowels they form true diphthongs. 

L voiceless palatalized 1. Common in many Pacific Coast 
languages, but in Takelma it occurs only in interjections 
and as inorganic consonant in Grizzly Bear’s speech. 

x voiceless spirant as in German Bach but pronounced 
further forward, particularly before palatal vowels. 

h as in English. 

Ww as in English. 

Vy as in English yes. 

w 


denotes labialization of preceding consonant (k‘¥, h”¥). 
When followed by vowel (as in gux™i') it denotes very 
weakly articulated w, generally due to labial vowel of 
preceding syllable. 

glottal catch. Glottis is momentarily closed. 


( 
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denotes aspiration of preceding consonant or, less fre- 
quently, vowel. 

denotes nasalization of preceding vowel. Occurs only in 
interjections. 


ACCENTS AND OTHER DIACRITICAL MARKS. 


falling accent. Denotes fall in pitch of stressed vowel. Vowel 
starts with higher pitch than that of preceding syllable but 
falls during its production. This pitch accent comes out 
most clearly in long vowels and diphthongs. When found 
on short vowels, fall of pitch strikes following syllable. 

raised accent. Found on short vowels or unitonal long vowels 
and diphthongs (generally in last syllable of werd). Denotes 
higher pitch than in preceding syllable but without imme- 
diately following fall as in case of ’. It is best considered 
as abbreviated form of ~,1z.e., vowel or diphthong reaches 
its higher tone immediately instead of sliding up to it. 
When @ occurs in word that has no other accent mark, it 
denotes short e with raised accent, not long vowel é. 

rising accent. Found only on long vowels and diphthongs. 
Denotes gradual rise in pitch. With ’ first part of long 
vowel or diphthong is higher than second, with ~ first part 
is lower than second. When 1 or m is second element of 
diphthong, following ‘ is substituted (thus ai, at, af, 
butral.-asi ): 

denotes more than normal length of preceding vowel or con- 
sonant. 

denotes marked separation between diphthong-forming vowels. 

enclose words in English translation not found in Indian 
original. 


ee Mey AES 


1. COYOTE AND HIS Rock GRANDSON. 


moxcise ais wala) . ixdil” —.spist?” mex: --spisi 
Wolf, Panther, houses - ten; Coyote, Crane Coyote 
gtxda beyan' mi*sga® di'héléya®  wa-iwi sgisi 
his wife, his daughter one sleeping on girl, Coyote 
board platform ; 
beyan. Ganehi> = hai’ alt'gém = ba*dini®’x - dahoxa 
his daughter. Now, it is said, clouds black they spread out at evening 
in long strips time 
Wa-iwi p!agda-ida*®. Digwit‘'gwa ba-ixodéxat’ plagaé™ 
girl ' when she was Her skirt she took it off, | she bathed; 
bathing. 
ei silnagaé® mi*sga® bimxi dap*al4-u ei ba-isilixgwa. 
canoe he arrived one Otter youth, canoe he landed 
on river! with it. 
Mi hoydi wa-iwi’ yank‘. Mi'hi® dan _batilelé®k‘ 
Then he stole her girl, he took her Then, it stone he took up and 
with him. is said, put in her; 
hawilit‘gwa  ginik‘”. 
into his own he came 
house with her. 
Wa-iwi mehwi’ ha’pxwi pla-imats!ak‘. Gani’hi® 
Girl she was child she gave birth | Now, it is 
pregnant, to it. said, 
sgisi wa-iwi hats!édlol d’t‘ digi’ ya _ tilayak’ ~haxiya. 
Coyote girl he missed he looked her just he found it in the 
her; for her, skirt water. 
Mihi® albinix 1la7lé*. Ulum pliyin mahdai t!omdémt 
Then, it mourning he became. Formerly deer large he used to 
is said, kill them 
sgisi mi sgisi pliyin wét‘gin pliyax ya  ogdigin 
Coyte; now Coyote deer he was fawns just he was always 
deprived of, given, 
t‘gwan klemén sgisi. A/’ni® yok!"6i gwi giniyagwa’nma® 
slave he was Coyote. Not he knew it where she had been 
made gone with 


sgisi béyan, Mi plaiyuwé® hapxi klayé*. Mi! mahdi 
Coyote his daughter. Then it was born child, it grewup. Then big 


1In these myths all river references are to Rogue River in southwestern Oregon. 
(13) 
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lalé’ hapxit!it‘a pla-imats!ak‘. Maldék‘éhi. K !asi'*t’ 


he became boy? she had given birth She told him. ‘Your maternal 
to him. grandparents 
hinat. Gané’hi® ei wik‘wa. Hindé wik!asi wa*da 
up river.”’ Now, itis canoe he traveled ‘“Mother! my maternal to them 
said, around with it. grandparents 
gindk‘de’. Da®mdxau. Ge gindk‘de®’. Yelnada*.” Yanat'e’. 
I shall go.” “Panaweayes a bnereuslashalligon? You will ‘““T shall go. 


become lost.” 


Gwinat‘édi? Da*molhé‘t‘ itc!ép‘al hadanxmolé‘t nagahi’. 


How in appear- “‘Red-eared, sharp-handed,’ in ear red,’’ she said to him, 
ance?’ it is said. 
Klasi®t‘ wa-iwi't‘a bék‘dan bls. 
“Your maternal female‘ neck long. 
grandparent 
Mahdi 14lé hapxit!é’t‘a. Mihi® dalyewé® e1 ba*sak*. 
Big he had boy. Then, it he went canoe he paddled it 
become is said, off ; up stream. 


Emap eb ele plo 


Gun-gun> hdp‘-da yan-t‘e® 


“Otter his child te cOnm 
nag4-ihi®. Wili gadak‘ nagd® t‘ur t‘ur t‘ur. Nék‘di yax 
he said, itis House ontopof he made: t‘ur t‘un tut. “Who graveyard 
said. 


wili gadak‘ nag4® Ge yax wili nagdit‘édi? Gwindt‘édi 
house on top of?’’ (some one) ‘‘There grave- house did you say?’’ How in appear- 


said. yard ance 
dexebenat‘? Map*a gwinadt‘édi eit‘p’ gandt‘si®  eit‘e®. 
you spoke?”’ “You (pl.) howinappear- youare? just soin darn 
just ance appearance 
Ne abailiu. Abailiwili® alit‘ba’gin  sinit‘gilé’sewa yom 
“Well, look inside!”’ He looked he was hit; he scratched his blood 
inside, nose, 

mengé yd*hi lalé’.. Abaigini®k' alit‘bagat‘bak‘ ydpta 
full just he became. He went inside; he hit them all, people 
he"‘ilemé’*k™ yap’a tlomom aldil, .Tclolx ~o-6sip “Telokx 
he did away people he killed all. “Indian do you (pl.) Indian 
with them, them money® give me!”’ money 


1Lit., ‘‘ child-male.”’ 

?So heard for yalnadd*. 

37. e., having sharp claws. 

‘7. e., your maternal grandmother. 

*Mrs. Johnson was uncertain about the meaning of this word, but thought it 
must have been the myth name of otter (ordinarily bumx?). 


*Dentalia were regularly used as money by many of the tribes of Oregon and 
northern California. 
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o-ogoyin dak‘dagwa klowti. Gané xi igfina alp‘otip‘auhi. 


he was given; over himself he put it. Then water he tookit, he blew on it. 
Gané ba®iyewe’n aldil tclolx ogovyin. 
Then he made them all; Indian he was given. 
recover . money 
Gané yéA*. 


Then he went. 


ee en ial | pox| 


Gun-gun hap‘-da  yan-t‘e® 


“Otter his child Moor 
naga®. Gané- nék‘dat” yax wili gadak‘ nagd®. . Ge 
he said. Then “Who graveyard house on top of?’ (some one) ‘‘There 
suid. 
yax wili nagdait‘édi? Gwindt‘édi dexebenat’? Ne 
graveyard house did you say?’ ‘‘How in appearance you spoke? Well, 
abailiu. Abailiwild‘k‘”  alit‘ba’gin _ sin*it‘gilé’sgwa yom 
look inside!”’ He looked inside, he was hit; he scratched his nose, blood 
meng?’ ya. Abaigini®k‘ alit‘bagdt‘bak‘ he*ilemé®k‘’. Tclolx 
full just. He went inside, he hit them all, he did away Indian 
with them. money 
o-6s'ip‘ tlamtt’xdaba®. Tclolx o-ogoyin. Xi ba*yank‘” 
do you (pl.) as you have Indian he was given. Water he took 
give me, hit me.” money it up, 


xi igiina ba*yewé*®. 
water he took; they recovered.” 
Ganeen ya. © Xun. jalé’ ei ganau.' ba-isak”s 


Then he went. Night it became; canoe inside of he paddled 
to land. 
Malak‘1 k‘abaxa ge _ klasi/t‘ bdk‘dan bals da*molhé‘t' 
She had her son, ‘‘There your maternal neck long, red-eared, 
told him grandparents 
itc!lép‘al. Aba-igini®k‘. Alxfk' dasgd4xi hada’nxmolhé't’ 
sharp-handed.’’ He wentinside. He saw him long- in ear red, 
mouthed 
alxi'k‘ itc!lép‘al. Wa-iwi't‘a ga®al yewé* alxi'k* 
he saw him _—_ sharp-handed. Female to he turned; . he saw her 
bék‘dan bals gwélxda bals. Gadi nak‘ik' wihin*a 
neck long, her legs long. “That itis that she my mother 
said of them indeed 
wakiast, Banx tlomok’wa. Mi xuma — 6’t' yana 
my maternal Hunger it was killing Then food he looked acorn mush 


grandparents?” him.3 for it, 


1 Perhaps misheard for nék‘d1. 

2Lit., ‘they returned up.’’ Cf. bd®iyeween (1. 2) ‘‘he caused them to recover,’’ 
lit., ‘‘he caused them with his hand to return up.” 

Regular Takelma idiom for ‘the was hungry.” 
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tlayak‘ klelea. Alxik‘ kl!Asa. Wik!4si wihin meléxina® 
he found it, he supped He looked his maternal ‘‘My maternal my since she 
itup. - atthem grandparents. grandfather, mother told me, 
itc!ép‘al nagd-ida® k!lasa bdk‘dan bals nagdé-ida®. Mihi® 
‘sharp- she saying; ‘maternal neck long,’ she saying.’ Now, it is 
handed,’ grandmother said, 
tlayal. K‘wa*x. Gi ejit’e® klasdé.  Baxdis’ hapxda 
he had She woke up. el lan4 maternal “Wolf his children 
found them. grandmother!” 
mi’wa nagd®, Bai-yuwuni*n? ik‘w4*gwitn. Sgisi m1 
probably,” she had “Y'll arouse him, Tl wake Coyote now 
thought. him up.” 
k‘wa*x. Kiasa, ot eines Ba dep pk iasay Banx 
he awoke. ‘“Maternal I I am. Get up, maternal Hunger 
grandfather! grandfather! 
tiomunxi; Yana lo\ps-sAlhux = klasa— "six. yamxda 
it is killing me. Acorns pound Go out maternal deer its fat 
them! hunting, grandfather! meat 
geloulugwa*n. 
I desire it.” 
Sgisi_ pliyin mahéi t!lomo6m wét‘gin pliyax ga ya 
Coyote deer large he killed he wasde- fawns that just 


them,  prived of them; 
ogoigin pliyin mahdi wét‘gin. Lobdéxa® yana —lobop‘ 


he was deer large he was de- She pounded, acorns she pounded 
always given, prived of them. them, 
k!a’want‘. Ba-ihémk gasdlhi bo" wedésina®. Baxdis 
she put them into ‘ Take it off quickly, soon it will be taken Wolf 
sifting basket-pan. from me. 
gtixda wedésink’. Gi eme® eit‘e® swede wedésbigam. 
his wife she will take ol here Iam, not you will be 
Jtecom, mel! deprived of it.” 
Xni(k‘) k!leméi abaihiwili*® dan gaddk‘ mats!ak‘. Mithi® 
Acorn she made it; she ran into rock on top of she put it. Then, it 
dough house, is said, 
baxdis gixda mi wét‘gi yana mi’ wét‘gi. Géhi yewé® 
Wolf his wife then she took it acorns then she took There he returned, 
from her, them from her. 
alit‘bagat‘b6k’. Gi' eme® eit‘e® . wiklA4si it‘gwanyé*git‘3 
he hit them all. “oy here Iam. My maternal you have enslaved 
grandmother her.”’ 
Aldi tlomo6m aldi k‘a-ila’p‘a tlomém. Dahdxa  yewé® 
All he killed all women he killed Inevening they returned 
them, them. 
1z.e., it is J. ‘I am’’ would generally be rendered by eit‘e® alone, without 


independent pronoun gz?,_ Non-incorporated pronouns are hardly ever used except 
for emphasis. 

2Lit., “I cause him with my hand to be up.”’ 

5 Formed from t‘gwan, ‘‘slave.”’ 
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aldil sgisi yewé® pliyax yé*hi labak‘ sgisi. Pliyin 
all, Coyote he returned; fawn merely he carried it on his Coyote. Deer 
back, it turned out, 


mahai tlomomana® wét‘gin pliyax ga ya ogoyin. Klasa 


large although he had it was taken fawn that just he was ‘Maternal 
killed it, from him, given. grandfather! 
gwidi plyin mahdai*a? Weésin. Aq sgisi w4?da hapxitli’t‘a 
where deer big one?”’ “T was de- ‘Oh! Coyote to him boy 


prived of it.” 
he*iléme®xam t!omoxam. Mihi® t!éla’p‘agan no's lemé*x. 
he did away he killed us.” Then, it their husbands next they came 
with us, is said, house together. 
Tlomém  hapxit!i’t‘a ali’hit‘bagdt‘bék‘ gada yeweyak‘”. 
They beat boy; but he struck them all, alongside he returned 
him of that with them.! 
Aldi tlomdm  ydap’a  hapxitli’t‘a xebé®n ¢ hapxit!i’t‘a 
All he killed them people, boy, he did so; boy 
tlemaxa* 7 Dan hapxit!i’t'a -gasi® aal  aiwa nt yap 's 
g y 
he killed. Rock boy, so that because of he was people 
feared ; 
mahai t!om6m dan hapxit!i’t‘a. 
big he killed rock boy. 
them 
HMe*ne- no” yewé*® “nixa wa*da yewé®. Alxfgi®n 
Then down he returned his to her he returned. ‘““T have 
river mother seen them 
wik!asi baxdis it‘gwanyé*k‘6k*? xama aldi wedék‘igam? 
my maternal Wolf he seems to have food all they seem to have 
grandparents; enslaved them, been deprived of, 
pi? wedék‘igam? nagd-ihi® nixa gwenhegwdé*gwanhi. 
firewood they seemed to have hesaid, his mother he related it to her. 
been deprived of,’”’ it is said, 
Sgisit beyaén gant ya® maxa wa*da p‘im é/debt® 
Coyote his daughter now she went her father to him; salmon full in 
canoe 
titiwi - ya®.- Mot‘'wok'~-bémxi .p‘im, é’debu® yank‘. 
her husband he went. He visited his Otter, salmon full in he took it 
father-in-law canoe with him. 
Bimxi gtixdagwadil pum é’debt® yank'Y maxa wa*da 
Otter together with his salmon full in canoe he took it her father to him 
own wife with him, 
aba-iwok‘. Sgisi gtxdagwadi‘l drhilik‘Y bean yewé-ida’. 
they arrived Coyote together with his they were their when she 
in house. own wife glad daughter returned. 
Gani no" yewé®. 
Then down river they returned. 


1Takelma idiom for ‘‘ he got even with them for that, revenged that upon them.” 
2Inferentials are used instead of aorists, because Rock Boy is quoting the 
authority of his maternal grandmother. 
3So heard for e7-debu®, ‘‘canoe-full.”’ 
2 
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Translation.’ 


There were Wolf and Panther in ten houses;? there were 
Coyote, Crane, Coyote’s wife, and one daughter of his, a girl 
sleeping on a board platform, Coyote’s daughter. And then 
black clouds spread out in long strips as the girl was bath- 
ing in the evening time. Her skirt she took off, and bathed. 
One Otter youth arrived in the river with his canoe, with his 
canoe he landed. Then the girl he stole, he took her with 
him, Then, ‘tis said, a stone he took up and put into her, 
and into his own house he came with her. 

The girl was pregnant, gave birth to a child. And then 
Coyote did miss the girl; he looked for her, found only her 
skirt by the water. Then, ‘tis said, he became a mourner. 
Before Coyote had been wont to kill big deer; now Coyote 
was deprived of the deer, only fawns were always given to 
him, a slave was Coyote made. Coyote did not know where 
his daughter had been taken to. Now the child was born, up 
it grew. Now big became the boy that she had given birth 
to. She told him, “Your maternal grandparents are living 
up the river.”’ And then, ‘tis said, he traveled about in his 
canoe. ‘Mother! to my maternal grandparents shall I go.” 
—Tis far away.’’—‘‘There shall I go.”—‘‘You will be lost.” 
—‘“T shall go. What is their appearance?”—‘‘He is red- 
eared, sharp-clawed, red in his ears,’ she said to him. ‘‘ Your 
maternal grandmother has a long neck.”’ | 

Big had the boy become. Then, ’tis said, he went off, a 
canoe he paddled up stream. “‘As Otter’s child I -wander 
about,’”’ he-sang. Over.a house he walked, “t{uws=t‘un, ta.’ —— 
“Who’s on top of .the graveyard house?’’ someone said. 
“ls that-a graveyard house there, did you! say?’ =“ How 
do you look, you who spoke?’’ ‘“‘As you people, for your part, 


+The supernatural birth and invincible prowess of Rock Boy would seem to 
make of him a sort of culture hero, yet the true culture hero of the Takelmas is 
Daldal, the dragon-fly, or rather he and his younger brother (see the following myth). 
According to Gatschet the culture hero of the Kalapuyas is Flint Boy (Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, Vol. II, Part I, p. 1xxxi). 


? That is, there were ten houses occupied by the Wolf and Panther people. 
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look, just so am I in appearance.’—‘‘Well, look inside!’ In- 
side he looked, and was hit; his nose he scratched, just full of 
blood it became. He went inside and hit them all, the people 
he did away with, all the people did he whip. ‘‘Dentalia do 
you give me!’’ Dentalia he was given, about himself he strung 
them. Then water he took and blew it upon them. Then he 
caused them all to recover, and dentalia was he given. 

Then on he went. ‘As Otter’s child I wander about,” 
he sang. Then someone said, “‘Who’s on top of the graveyard 
house?’’—"Is that a graveyard house there, did you say?” 
—‘“How do you look, you who spoke? Well, look inside!” 
He looked inside, and was hit; he scratched his nose, just full 
of blood it was. Inside he went and hit them all, away with 
them he did. “‘Dentalia do you give me, as you have struck 
me.” Dentalia he was given. He lifted up water, water 
he took (and blew it upon them). They recovered. 

Then on he went. Night came on, and in his canoe he 
paddled to land. She had told her son, “There are your 
maternal grandparents, if long is her neck, and he is red-eared, 
sharp-clawed.’’ He went inside. He saw that he was long- 
mouthed, red in his ear, he saw that he was sharp-clawed. 
He turned to the woman, and saw that her neck was long and 
her legs were long. “‘So those are my maternal grandparents 
of whom my mother, indeed, did speak?’ He was hungry. 
Then he looked for food, and acorn mush he found, he supped 
it up. He looked at his maternal grandparents. “It is my 
maternal grandfather, since my mother did tell me, ‘He is 
sharp-clawed,’ she said. ‘A long neck has your maternal 
grandmother,’ she said.’’ Now, ‘tis said, he had found them. 
She awoke. “It is I, maternal grandmother!’’—"It must be 
Wolf’s children,” she had thought. “Ill arouse him, I'll 
wake him up.”’ Now Coyote awoke. ‘Maternal grandfather, 
it is I. Get up, maternal grandfather! I’m hungry. Pound 
acorns!! Go out to hunt, maternal grandfather! venison fat 


I desire.”’ 


1 This command is addressed to Rock Boy’s maternal grandmother. 
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Coyote killed big deer, but was deprived of them; fawns 
only were wont to be given to him, big deer he was deprived of. 
She pounded, acorns she pounded, and put them into the 
sifting basket-pan. “‘Take it out quickly, soon it will be 
taken. from me. Wolf’s wife will take it from me.’—‘I am 
here, you shall not be deprived of it.” Acorn dough she 
made; she ran into the house, and put it on the stone. Then, 
‘tis said, Wolf’s wife now took it from her, acorns now she took 
from her. Right there he returned, and hit them all. “‘It 
is I that am here. My maternal grandmother you have en- 
slaved.’’ He killed them all, all the women did he kill. In 
the evening they all returned, Coyote returned; merely a 
fawn did Coyote carry home. Though a big deer he had 
killed, it was taken from-him; just a fawn he was given. ‘‘ Ma- 
ternal grandfather! where is the big deer?’—“It has been 
taken from me.’’—‘‘Oh! With Coyote is a boy that has done 
away with us, he has whipped us,’”’ said the women. Then, 
‘tis said, their husbands all went to the neighboring house. 
They beat the boy, but he just struck them all, revenged that 
upon them. All the people did he kill; thus the boy did, the 
boy did kill. Of rock was the boy, so because of that was he 
feared; big people did Rock Boy kill. 

Then down river he went back, to his mother he returned. 
“T have seen my maternal grandparents. It seems that Wolf 
has enslaved them, of all their food they seem to have been 
deprived, of firewood they seem to have been deprived,” he 
said, to his mother he recounted it. Then Coyote’s daughter 
went to her father. Also her husband did go with his canoe full 
of salmon. Otter visited his father-in-law; salmon, filled in 
his canoe, he took with him. Otter, together with his wife, did 
take with him salmon, a canoeful; in her father’s house they 
arrived. Coyote and his wife were glad when their daughter 
returned. Then they went back down river. 
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2. DaLpaL’ as TRANSFORMER. 
Daldal_ wil? yowé® xamiixa  cufwili. Vana. 
Dragon-fly his house it was, by the sea he was dwelling. People 
Xa-isgu"t‘sgdt‘ak’*  xa-isgiip‘sgibik‘” ydp’a ba-ik‘ulG™k‘a. 
with bodies all cut with limbs all lopped off people they came floating 
through down river. 
Sgé"sgwahi®. Gwidi’ baxam? Gwidi’ na®neyé®? Gwidi’ 
He got tired of it, ‘“‘Whence come they? How there is doing ?2 Whence 
it is said. 

baxam yapla xa-iset"t‘sgidik'”? Gwidi’ baxam? Ganat‘ 
come they people with bodies cut through? Whence come they?” So in ap- 
pearance 

yaxa ~~ ba-ik!1yi®k‘ = xa-iset"t‘sgidik’”. Gwidi’ baxam? 
continually they came with bodies all cut through. ‘‘Whence come they?” 


Ganéhi® sgd"sgwa. 


Dabalnixa la%lé’ yap!a xa-isgt"t‘sgidik’” 


Then, itis he became Long time it became people with bodies all cut 
said, tired of it. through 
ba-ik‘uli"k‘wa aga gwélxda eme® xa-isgi'bik‘Y ganat‘ 
they came floating these their legs here’ cut right through so in ap- 
down river; pearance 
yaxa __ ba-ik‘ult"k‘wa. Gane hi®— gwine — latlé’. Ne® 
continually they came floating Then, it is how long it became. ‘Well, 
down river. said, 
yante®, Gwidi baxam -yapla xa-iseft‘sgpidik’” ne° ge 
Pll go. Whence come they people with bodies all cut well, there 
through, 
ginik‘de® nagda-ihi®. 
Wilco he said, it 
is said. 
Ba*k!emenams. Gané ya® hinatt gini®k‘’. -A’ni® hawi 
He made ready Then he upriver he went. Not yet 
to go. went, 
ga yuk!woi gwi' baxdmda® yap!la xa-isgtt"t‘sgidik’” ani® 
that he knew it where that they people with bodies all cut not 
from came through, 
yok!woi. K‘ai ga®’al di yapla xa-isgt"t‘sgidik'¥? Gwidi’ 
he knew it. ‘‘What for (inter.) people with bodies all cut Whence 
through? 
baxam nagd-ihi®, Gané ya®. Gelam  bda*wawilik’’. 
come they?” he said, it Then he went. River he traveled up 
is said. along it. 


1 Dalddl was said to be the name of a blue insect flying about in the swamps, 
somewhat like a butterfly in appearance, and looking as if it had two heads joined 


together. 
24. e., What is the matter? 
3 Accompanied by gesture. 


Very likely the dragon-fly was meant. 
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Gané’hi® t‘'gway4m tslayak‘ s‘inyd*hitdalagd4mt‘. Witclai 


Then, it is lark he shot at it, just its nose, it is said, “My nephew,} 
said, he pierced. 
dithiliugw4®n? sindeleg4mresdam nagdé-ihi®. Gwidi ginigat’? 
I am glad of it you pierced my nose,” _it said, it is ‘“Where are you 
f said. going to?” 
Agahi ydp!la xa-isgfip‘sgibik‘Y gdhi gwidi baxam. 
“These very people all cut through, those same whence they come.” 
ones 
Ganéhi® ba*dé*yeweyak’*. Mi hono® s‘u"x tslayak‘. 
Then, itis he continued traveling? Now again bird he shot 
said, at it: 
Gelba’m sdk‘ dak‘awaldk‘i'da plaiyewé*® wilau  gelbdé’m 
Way up he shotit, on crown of his it returned arrow way up 
head down, 
sak”. Sas nagda-ihi® wdaxa. Witwa naga-ihi®. M1 
he shot it. Coming to hedid,it his younger ‘‘Myyounger he said, it Now 
a standstill is said, brother. brother,” is said. 
gam lalé’ > waxadil, Gane ~jya® = shimate, somitk: 
two they became he and his Then they went, up river they went. 


younger brother. 
Neks‘iw6’k‘di malak‘wa yap!a henenagwan di®lo"mé‘ yapl!la 


I know not who hetold him, ‘‘People they are annihi- at Di*lotmi' people 
lated, 
henenagwén xa-isgiplisgibin. Mi ganéhi® k‘4i gwalahi 
they are annihi- they are always cut Now then, itis things many 
lated through. said, indeed 


*hemém gol6m ihemem  xa*iyasgip!ilhi® wdaxadil ga 
he wrestled oaks with he wrestled he always just cut them heandhis that 


with them, white acorns with them, in two, itis said; younger brother 
nafnaga®. Aga xo ihemém = yana themém golom 
they did. These firs they wrestled oaks with they wrestled oaks with 
with them, black acorns withthem, white acorns 
ihemem  tcla’sap’*. ithemém. k‘4i gwala themém. 
they wrestled tc/dsap‘-berry they wrestled things many they wrestled 
with them, bushes with them, with them. 
Gané tclamx 1a1é. Mi1*s yap!a wd*da wok‘ mologuld*p‘a 
Then strong they One person to him they old woman 
became. arrived, 
tclats yapla”~ -daldi ~ Kiuk’t. nixa-~ cul = (A° awit edie 
Bluejay person wild in K‘uk‘u his mother, shewas ‘A‘! my aunt!” 
woods sitting. 


1 Witc!at means properly ‘‘my brother’s child” or ‘‘my sister’s child,” according 
to whether a woman or a man_is speaking, in other words, ‘‘nephew”’ or ‘‘niece,”’ 
provided the speaker and parent of the child are related as brother and sister. 

2So heard for dithiliigwd*n. 

3Lit., ‘““he up (and) went again having it in front.”’ 

4Described as a tree growing in the mountains with smooth red bark and 
bunches of berries hanging like grapes. 

5 Properly, ‘‘my father’s sister.” 
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Gwidi ginigat’ tslaya? Hindu. A‘ t'‘ad& goct mahai 


“*Where are you nephew?” ‘Up river. aS} aunt, gos'- big 
going to, shell 
asi. A’ni® git a-icdék‘ wik‘aba 4-icda. Bu"ban tiimits 
ewe mi) Not I my property, my son his Strings of one 
me. property.” dentalia hundred 
ogticbi®n. A’ni® gi a-icdék‘ wik‘aba  4-icda. K‘ai 
I'll give you.” ‘Not I my property, myson his property. Perhaps 


tlumtxi. K‘ai gat4l di? Aga biban tlémi®s ogticbitn. 
he’ll kill me.” “‘ What for (inter.)? These stringsof one hundred I'll give 


dentalia you.” 
Tclolx gangéhi guc mahai igfina tclolx ogdthi. Daldal 
Indian anyhow gos’- big he tookit, dentalia hegaveher. Daldal 
money shell 
waxa xebé*n mahdit‘a ani® gwi na®*nagd®. Sasdnsasinihi* 
his younger he did elder one not inany he did. ie kept standing, 
brother so, way it is said, 
yaxa aga mahdait‘a aga waxat‘a seen ye Ya 
continually this elder one, this his younger brother, he did They 
for his part, So. went. 
Mi yewé*® K‘auk‘t. Gwidi guc mahait‘ék*a? Witclaihan 
Now he returned K‘uk‘u. “Where — gos’- my big one, “My nephews 
shell indeed ?”’ 
nodal baxam® idaga bu"ban. —t!emi®s ogis'bi. Gus 
from down they came, those strings of one hundred they gave “Gos’- 
river dentalia you.” shell 
mahaifa gwidi? Witclaihan igi'na, Mi' tlomdm _ nixa. 
big indeed where?” “My nephews they took Now he killed his 
thy her mother. 
Mi yapla wayank‘’”. Mr yo"mi. Gus mahai me*yék’”. 
Now people he followed Now hecaughtup “Gos'- big fetch it 
them. with them. shell back hither!” 
Di ban te mies ome yek™. Bo" wit‘adi  hé*wa*i'witn 
“Strings of one hundred fetch them Just now my aunt I left them 
dentalia back hither! with her 
buban -tlemi-s. Gus jmahai me*yék’’. , Tlémits: «ditclik? 
strings of one “Gos'- big fetch it ‘One hundred Indian 
dentalia hundred.” shell back hither!” rope 
‘a dik” * meyer ~—Gus miahdi me*yék’’. Sansatis'iniya™. 
fathoms fetch them “Gos'- big fetch it Let there be 
back hither!” shell back hither! fighting.” 
Duwtk‘ci® candxiniba®s’i®. Gané’hi® sansdnsa*n  daldal 
“So it is good, so let us fight!” Then, itis said, they fought Daldal 


1 Described as a rainbow-colored shell of the size of two hands. 

2 Ten strings reaching from wrist to shoulder, each containing ten dentalia, are 
meant. 

3A rope made of the twisted fibres of a grass growing to a height of a foot anda 
half and with a broader blade than the ordinary variety. Probably Indian hemp 
(A pocynum cannabinum) is referred to. 

4A term used of a unit string of dentalia. 
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k!wélt‘adil. Dem+ dem+ dem+! Dola ganau_ hiwili™ 


the younger Dem + dem + dEm +! Hollow inside of he ran, 
and he. tree trunk 


tslayap‘. Obéy4 nagd-ihi®. Ganéhi® al®ddan  daldal 
he hid himself. ‘‘O elder he said, itis Then, itis said, he looked Daldal 


brother!” said. around for it 
mahdait‘a dan ba*yank’* wa’da  gwidik’™ gwélxda 
older one, rock he picked it up, to him he threw it, his leg 
xada*nt‘gilt‘galhi. T‘gil! heméham gwélxdagwa 
he broke it in two with rock. “Break!” he echoed it his own leg 
xa*k!wot‘k!a’sda® heméham t‘gil. Hemhe*ham gwélxdagwa. 
when it was broken he echoed it, ‘‘Break!’’ ‘He echoes it his own leg.” 
in two, 
Hemhe*h4m gwélxdagwa.t. Dakpliyé k!walk‘. Dakpliya 
“‘He echoes it his own leg.” “On the fire throw him!” “On the fire 
klwalk‘* Datclana’t‘ 1alé. ~ Datc!lana’t‘' 1a1é.' Dakpliya 
throw him!’ ‘About to die he has “About to die he has On the fire 
become.”’ become.” 
gwidik™, Xé4-u' k‘u"bi ha’xda® heméhamhi® k‘u*bi't‘gwa. 
he threw “Xa4-u,’? his hair as it burned he echoed it, his own hair. 
him. it is said, 
Gané ydé® ba*dé®yeweyak‘”. Gané ya®. K‘ai gwala 
Then they they continued to Then they Things many 
went, travel. went. 


themém yana ihemém xo ithemém tc!a’cap‘ ihemém 
they wrestled oaks they wrestled firs they wrestled tc/dcap'- they wrestled 


with them, with them, with them, berry bushes with them, 
xa-iya*k!odélhi. Alhemék‘ ms lomt!é Mis baxd4*m 
they always just broke They met one old man. “One he comes,”’ 

them in two. him 

épxa malagandnhi. Alsinl6"k‘ mis lomt!é  ha’p‘di. 
his elder he told him. They met him one old man small. 
brother 
Gwenhék‘wa*k lomt!é  Ba-idak‘wilit!a*+di®n. Ha-u. Gwidi 

“Relate it, old man!” ‘I ran out of the house.” “Yes! How 

mene® na**nat‘ baidak‘wilit!a+dit‘? Wtlx*® abaidi®yowd"da® 
in this youcoulddo, you ran out of the Enemies since they have come 
way house? into house to fight, 
gasi® ba-ibiliwat‘’. Ba-idak‘wilit!4+di®n. Gahé yaxa 
so that you ran out.” “T ran out of the house.”’ Just that continually 
ganga naga’®. M7 tslinitslanx daldal. K‘a-inad ga _ di’ 

only he said. Now he became angry Daldal. “What that (inter.) 
nagait? He'salt'gu"“nt'gan~ tlatba*x  <yucm ya? ale” 
you say?” He kicked him over, he burst, blood just he became. 


1 These echoing words are pronounced by K‘uk‘u in a heavy whisper. 
?This word is supposed to represent the crackling of the burning hair. 
3 Used generally to refer to Shasta Indians. 
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Gana*néx yap!a do*mdamk‘. Daldal sinhisgal cdoicdagwana 
In that way people he used to kill “Daldal big-nosed! Putting on style 
them, it seemed. 


lap’ nagd-ihii, Waxa mii gayai yam. Mi lal 


become!’’ he said, itis His younger now heateit blood. Now his throat 
said. brother 
da-it!lamak’. Obiyé. K‘adi 4Ani® xa®4lk!walagwit‘ nagd-ihi® 
it choked it. /Orxelder. “What not you had better let he said, it is 
brother!” it alone,” said. 


Witclamak’” igi'na gwenl6"k‘i ba-iwak!aldsi yim witclamak‘ 
Flint flaker he took hestuckitinto with it he took blood flint flaker 


it, his throat, it out 
wa bém wa. Xatalsi®? dni® k!walak‘”. 
with stick with. : “Not he let it alone.” 


Gani ba’de*yeweyak’”. Mi! hono® wili  tlayak*. 


Then they continued traveling. Now again house they found it. 


K‘a-114*p‘a sgilbibi'+x sgilbibfi+x sgilbibii+x? nagd®. Daldal 


Woman “Warm your warm your warm your shesaid. ‘‘Daldal 
back! back! back!” 
sinhts‘gal sdéis'dagwana lap‘ sgilfipxde®. Abaigini®k‘. Mi'*s 
big-nosed, putting on style become! I’llwarm my He went inside. One 
back.” 
exa® k‘a-il4*p‘a_ sgilipx. Mi pla-iwayd4®. . Sgilbibi'x. 
continually woman she was warm- Now he went to lie “Warm your 
ing her back. down. back!” 
Hapléya gelt!andhagwa. Gwelhi t‘uwdk‘de®. Mi pl 
Into the fire she pushed him. “Keep away! I feel hot.” Now fire 
xadat‘guyt"sgwa. Obéyda. A/ni*si® xatlk!walak'’.’  Hé'sal- 
it had blistered his “O elder ‘‘Not indeed he let things He kicked 
back. brother!” alone.”’ 
t‘gu"nt‘ean. Kxadi® ma k‘a-ila’p‘a yudd®. Wa4’s’ nansbina*® 
her off. “What you woman you will Wadas- you will always 
be? bush be called, 
k!lumoi ga®’al yoda®. Wede ma k‘a-ila’p‘a yuk!leit’ xuma 
swamps at you willbe. Not you woman you will be, food 


yuda® nagahi*. 
you will he said to her, 
be:”’ it is said. 


1Xa®dl-s1t* seems to go with k/walak‘w, 

2Pronounced very shrilly. The type of reduplication exhibited here is not 
normally employed for grammatical purposes. The normal form of the word is 
sgt px. 

3So heard for m1t°s yaxa. 

4Equivalent to geli/andhi (lit., ‘‘she held him with her breast’). 

’ ¢aal = xae* al. 

‘—K‘da1. K‘ is here so strongly aspirated as sometimes to be heard as kx. 

7 Described as a bush of about three feet in height,with white leaves and crooked 
yellowish-red flowers of the length of a hand. The root was used for food. 


AG 
(=a) 
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Gané yd® ba*detyeweyak”. Me®mi’+nyil me®mi’+nyil 
Then they they continued “Come hither come hither 7 
went, traveling. and copulate! and copulate! 
nagd-ihi®. A‘! k‘adi neyé®? Daldal s‘inhtsgal s‘dois‘'dagwana® 
she said, it ‘‘A‘! what they say? Daldal big-nosed, putting on style 
it is said. 
lata mars sainyila*n -nagahi’ — “opxa. Ge gini®k‘. 
become you, for I'll copulate,’’ he said to him, his elder There he went. 
your part; it is said, brother. 
Gwélxdagwa  ha-iwesgahak‘”. Gané’hi® gelwaydan. Mr 
Her own legs she spread them apart. Then, it is he slept with Now 
said, her. 
watitclomé"k‘wa. Wede ga na®néxdam. M1 dahi'sdama®x. 
she squeezed (her legs) ONO tameru ant do to me!” Now he was nearly 
together. breathless. 
Obiyaé. Ge® gini®k‘ witc!lamak‘” eihi_ gwélxda xa®itcliwit‘. 
“OQ elder There he went; flint flaker he used her legs he split them 
brother!’’ it, : open. 
Keadi ima ka-la’p'anyoda'? Tilak . nansbina®t) -Haxiya 
“What you woman you will Fresh water youshall always Into the 
be? mussel be called.” water 
gwidik’’, Yap!la ga-iwawdlsbink‘ yap!a gaisbink‘ xuma 
he threw “People they shall always people they shall food 
them. eat you, eat you; 
yuda® nagdahi®. 
you shall he said to her, 


be, it is said, 
Mi bayewé®. Gané yd® ba*de®yeweyak’”. Gané 
Now they aroseand Then they they continued Then 
went again. went, traveling. 


ani wili tlayagana® k‘ai gwala ithemém xa-iya’/sgip/ilhi. 
not house they having things many they wrestled they always just cut 


found it, with them, them in two. 
Waxadil ga “na’nags®. “A-St=Mi “k’adi da"asanm- tut: 
He and his that they did. A‘*! Now what they heard it, “‘t‘ut‘ 


younger brother 


t‘ut’ t'ut’. A‘! Dalddl sinhdsgal. Dak‘wili ginitk. Mi 


(Utes | Tebpetae se NG Daldal big-nosed!”’ On top of — he went. Now 
the house 
pla-1alyuwt® mologola’p‘a_ ga’plini_ ts!elei wéd/’k‘i® gtms 
he looked down; old women two eyes without blind 
k‘6*x lobdp‘’. Mi'si® wat‘'gwan gel®yowd*. Mihi® daldal 
tar-weed they pounded Now towards each they were Now, it Daldal 
seeds them. indeed other facing. is said, 
waxa hoydi xumé mologola’p‘a hoydi dak‘wiltidat’ 
his younger he stole it, their old women he stole it; from on top of 
brother food the house 


daldél xebe®n. Gwidi henenagwat‘édi? Gemé*di? Maci- 
Daldal he did so. “How, did you eat it all up?” “Where? You 
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wak‘di henenagwat‘ nagdsa®nhi®. Dakt‘b4°gamt‘  a/luk/i 
perhaps you ate itallup,’ they said to each He tied together their hair 


other, it is said. above : 
mologola’p‘agan bals. Mi dakt‘ba*gamt‘. Mi’ la*malsa®n. 
old women long. Now he tied them Now they quarreled 
Sesh 
together above. with each other. 
Mr. dewiliwdlsii' nagdsa*nhi®. Mii lamalsa*n. Mii 
“Now she is fighting me,”’ they said to Now they quarreled Now 
each other. with each other. 
Gluklit‘gwan itlanahi. Mi lamélsa®n  biliwdlsa®n. . Mii 
each other’s hair they took hold Now they quarreled they jumped at Now 
of it. with each other, each other. 
daldél dak‘wili'dat‘ uyi’*sgigwa. Dalddl cinhtisgal ak‘ 
Daldal from on top of he laughed at “Daldal big-nosed he 
. the house them. / 
di haga xép‘k'? Dit‘gw4*lam wit‘adi tclelei wé6’k‘i 
(inter.) that one so he did “O yes! my aunts eyes without 
yonder lis Ooh 
di yttk‘? Gané aba-iginitk‘. T‘gwe’l4mx wilt‘ hap!éya 
(inter.) they seem Then he went inside. Scouring rush he went into the 
tosber? for it, fire 


de’gwidik™. Gané tcleléi ganau damats!ak‘. Bak! Mi 
he put it point Then their eyes in he placed it point .Pop! ‘Now 
foremost. foremost. 
tcleléik'Y kleménxbi®n nagé-ihi®. 
having eyes I have made you,’”’ he said, it is said. 
Ba*de®yeweyak’* xilamana.- lhemem  k‘ai_ gwala 
They continued to they. They wrestled things many 
travel with them 
xa®win xo ihemém yand ihemém  xa-isgip*ilhi ytk' 
while firs they wrestled oaks they wrestled they always cut strong 
traveling, with them, with them, cut them in two; 


k!eménk‘wit‘. Mi' hono® wili altlayak‘’. A!  Daldal 
they made Now «- again house they found it. ek Daldal 
themselves. 
sinht"sgal cdoisdagwana lap‘. Abaiginitk‘. Klal®s xa*t‘bé*k'- 
big-nosed, putting on style become!’’ He went inside. Sinew it was 
t‘bagams wili debt”. Mi sép‘’. P!al ba-idigwibik‘dp’. 
all tied house full. Now he Ashes they popped out 
together cooked it. all over. 
Gana*néx yap!a do"mdamk‘. A! Gwidi  na®nagait‘ 
In that way people he evidently used aN How are you doing?” 
to kill them. 
naga-ihi®, Haxank‘wahi’s. Obiyd. ‘*e® k‘Adi ma_ wilt 
he said, it He almost burned Oveldene sce: sa hat you house 
is said. him. brother!” 


1Lit., “‘she goes ahead at me.” 
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wa-it!4nida®? Pliyin kldlts!’ mnansbina® wilai da*wa- 


you will keep it? Deer its sinew you will always arrows along them 
be called ; they 
t‘ba’gamdina® le*psi wilau k!emniyatk‘!® wat‘ba*gamdina® 
shall be tied feathers, arrows whenever people they shall be tied 
therewith make them therewith,”’ 


nagahi®. Mi k!eméi. 
he said to him, Now he made it. 
it is said. 
Ba*de®yeweyak’”. Ganéhi® k‘a4i gwala  i’/hemem. 
They continued traveling. Then, itis things many they wrestled 


said, with them. 

Mae. chono® -abaiwok. ani kcar ~yapla.. Ad pon 
Now again they arrived not any person. “A+! salmon 

inside, 

baxné*t‘6k‘. A! Daldd4l  sinhttsgal cddéisdagwana 1ap’. 
roasted by fire. “A! Daldal big-nosed, putting on style become! 
Pamot-(k) © ‘sayawan./ -A’nt’» k’ar -yapla — simak) yasa 
My salmon I'll eat it.” Not any person; salmon- just 


spear shaft 
abai dtl gedé. P‘im bdaiheméek’ gayat. Gwinad ga 
inside, spear- at its Salmon he took it out, he ate it. “How that 
point point. 


na®*neye® ani k‘ai -yap!la malL—yaxa, abai dtl gede? 


they do, not any people, salmon- just inside spear- atits 
spear shaft point point?” 
Mi gasd*lhi mal sa*nsdnk‘wa. Ga haga wald® wili 
Now quickly salmon- it fought with That that one indeed house 
spear shaft him. yonder 
wa-it!4nik‘. Mt hono® t!lomdk‘wahis mal. Obiyd. *é! 
he evidently Now again he almost killed salmon- ‘“‘O elder eer 
kept it. him spear shaft. brother!”’ 
K‘adi ani ‘xa®alk!walhak? Igi'na mal  xa-ik!lot‘*k!at‘. 
What not he left it alone?” He took it salmon- he broke it in two. 
spear shaft, 
K‘adi ma _ wilt wa-it!4nida®? Yapla  klemanxbink‘ 
“What you house you will keep it? People they will make you, 
mal k!emnanéa’®. Yap!a  k!emnank‘ mal pm 
salmon- they will be People they will make salmon- salmon 
spear shafts made. them spear shafts, 
wasanahink’. Wédesi® ma wili wa-it!anik*eit’ nagdahi®. 
they will spear? Sonot you house you will keep it,’’ he said to him, 
with them. it is said. 
Mi hono® ba*de®yeweyak’**. Mi hond" k‘ai gwala 
Now again they continued Now again things many 
traveling. 


1Lit., ‘you will hold it together.” 
Vat. “Canted shen 
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themém . xa-iyak!oddolhi. Mihi® wili altlayak‘ ixdil 
they wrestled they always just broke Now, itis houses they found 


ten: 
with them, them in two. said, them 
wili mif*sga® kliyix ganau wili mif*sga®  kliyix 
house one smoke in it house one, smoke 
ba*wok’ wili mi*sga®. Abailiwil4% ani k'‘ai yaA’pla 
it was coming house one, They looked not any person, 
up out of it inside, 
dolax yaxa. Mtr hono® abailiwila® Ani k‘ai ya’pla 
household just. Now again they looked not any person, 
implements inside, 
dolax yaxa. Mi*s hono® abailiwil4é"% yapla a/ni® k‘a-i 
household just. One . again - they looked person not any, 
implements inside, 
dolax yaxa. Ganéhi® abaiwdk‘ mologola’p‘a mi'®*sga® 
household just. Then, itis they arrived old woman one 
implements said, _ inside 
hapxwi wa-iwi’ mi*sga®. A‘! Xi wod xi tlaba*gwdén, 
little girl one. “A‘! Water goand water I am thirsty 
get it, for it. 
Xi wood naga-iht®, M+ m+! £ K‘é-iwa  haxwiya 
Water go and he said, it is “Mee m+! Some evil in the 
Petaitom said. being water,” 
nagé-ihi® mologola’p‘a. Gasdlhi xi wod xi tlaba*gw4®n. 
she said, it old woman. “Quickly water goand water I am thirsty 
is said, get it, fOrpity 
K‘a-iwa hadxiya nagda-ihi® mologola’p‘a. Ge hiwildut‘e®. 
“Some evil in the she said, it old woman. Mets dsaeulll seavea” 
being water,” is said, 
T‘a*gd*k‘! hene t‘a*gd®k‘ hene nagd-ihi®. Hapxi wa-iwi’ 
“Vou shall then! you shall then!’’ she said, it Little girl 
cry cry is said. 


xi wolt.--ba°hawa®k® xi- Ma itl4uthwin. Wat wa-? 
water she went she dipped water. Now she wascaught. ‘“Wa+ wa+,” 


for it, it up 

tiagd®, Dit‘gwalam. Mir  xambhiwili”. Kxadi? a+ 
she cried. “O yes!” Now to river he ran. “What (is it)? A+! 
klel’ wut klel’ wut gasalhi gasalhi. Da’Idalwaya 
basket- goand basket- go and quickly, quickly! Daldalwaya, 
bucket get it, bucket get it 
da‘idalwaya da’‘ldalwaya ga ndanha®k‘ héne akhi 

daldalwaya, daldalwaya! that am ors Sy then!’ he himself 

(fut. 
pluwt’k‘wit’. Ga ndnha*k’ daldalwaya daldalwaya daldal- 
he named “That always say daldalwaya, daldalwaya, daldal- 
himself. (fut.) ; 


1A good example of the use of the future imperative. The idea is, ‘(If you 
insist on going), then cry (later on, when you will have found out that I am right).”’ 
2 Pronounced in a loud whisper. 
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waya ndnha®*k’ nagdéhi® xapxwi' wa-iwi’. Abaiyeweyak‘. 


waya, always say he said to her, little girl. He returned into the 
(fut.)!”’ it is said, house with her. 
Gané tclimtmt‘a libis  gayat. 
Then he boiled it crawfish, they ate it. 
Gané bdé*deyeweyak’” nogd wili wod‘’k‘. Ganeé’hi® 
Then they continued down river house they Then, it is 
traveling, from arrived. said, 
yawa® waxadil. Handat‘ gi’ ginik‘de® mahait‘a ga*’al 
they he and his “Across from = I I'll go big one to, 
talked younger brother. here 
ma*si kiwalt‘a. ga’al gink’. -Gad?l go"m theméxinik’? 
you, younger one to go! “Those two we we are to wrestle 
however, with one another,’’ 
nagé4-ihi®. Géhi- gini*k’ mahait‘a dak‘wili ba*gini*k‘ 
he said, it is There he went the big one, on top of he went up, 
said. the house 
suwilit mahdit‘a dak‘wili. Abé-ihi . gini®k‘, Daldal 
he sat the big one on top of the Inside he went. Daldal 
house. 
waxa kiwalt‘a  aba-iwok. Napla ~ «ditslak™. “ounda 
his younger younger one he arrived at Person wicked his wife 
brother his house. 
cfwili hapxi hapsdi alxali. Mi*si® hapxit!it‘a yapla 
she was children small they were Just one boy person 
sitting, sitting. 
flts!lak‘Y waxa dedewili'da ciuli. Daéldal waxa p‘im 
wicked his younger at the door he was Déldal his younger ‘‘Salmon 
brother sitting. brother 
gayawa'n pim Jléxi banx tlumtxi nagdé-ihi®. Pim 
I'll eat it, salmon give it me hunger it is killing he said, it is Salmon 
to it to eat, me,”’ said. 
gayawana® adat'wi® lagdk‘'1 hapxwi hapsdi. He%me® 
when he had to every one he gave it children little. Yonder 
eaten it of these to eat E 
mi*sga® ci'lit dedewilfda. Yap!a tir'la’p‘a egtixda ciuli 
one he was at the door. Person male his wife she was 
sitting sitting, 
rtilautlau nit’, Xapxit!ft‘a ba-iginitk‘ haxiya ginitk‘. 
he fiddled her Boy he went out, to the he went. 
with them nipples. water 
O’pxa malagandnhi obiya mi*ce aba-iwd‘k‘ yapla 
His elder ~ he told him, “O elder one he has arrived “person 
brother brother, at the house 


1So heard for hapx(w)t. . 

2 Aorist in tense, because referring to an act in the immediate future. One 
might also use the future zheemxinmigam, ‘‘we shall wrestle.” 

3 Probably equivalent to mit*s-hi. 

4Equivalent to cu®wilit, ci® uli. 
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pima*t’ gayat’ gtixde® nit’ tclini®k‘ p‘ima®t‘ is‘ilis’alhi 


your he ate it, your wife her he pinched ~ your he distributed 
salmon nipples them, salmon it to them 
hapxwi nagahi®. Lan ba-igwidik‘”Y aba-igini®k‘. Daldal 
children,’’ he said to him, Fish- he threw it out he went into Daldal 
it is said. net to shore, the house. 
waxa geyewalx p‘im gayat. Abaits!ak‘ts!4*k‘ eme® 
his younger he waseating, salmon he ate it. He stepped into the here 
brother house, 
bu"bini xasalt‘gwélt‘gwili naga*his eme® buYbini gafal 
his arm he broke it in two by he almost here his arm on 
stepping on it did, 
ts!a’k‘tsla®k’ xasalt‘gwélt‘gwili. Iya*sge*t‘sgat‘ p‘im ya? 
he stepped, he broke it in two by He just twisted his salmon just 
stepping on it. arm to one side, 
ganau_ tsia*k‘ts!a*&k’. Kia’yam lo"ba®. Ani® sme®ginik‘de® 
in he stepped. Friend, let us “Not hither I came 
piay!” 
loca | PF ant Spayawa'n ~nagaite®, “Ant <l6"x~ .gafal 
(as) player. ‘Just alBeariat I said. Not playing for 
salmon 
me®ginik‘de®. Kili’yam l6gwa/’s‘iniba®. K!wai_ igfina 
hither I came.” “Friend, let us play with Grass he took it. 


each other!” 
Logwa’siniba® t!i’/Itlalsiniba®. Nagdsanhi®. Ganéhi® mi 


“Let us play with let us play grass They said to each Then, it is now 
each other, game!” other, it is said. said, 
tslinitslanx daldal. Duwt™k‘ ldogwa’siniba®si® nagé-ihi®. 
he became Daldal “Tt is well! let us play with each he said, it is 
angry other, then,”’ said. 

Ba-igini#k‘ dahéba* ba*isgak‘sgak‘ haxiya ginik‘Y. M+ 

They went out, ? he picked him up, tothe water he went “M + 

with him. 

m+! Miwis dap*a’/lau di moytigwandn’ nagd-ihi® 
m+! Now, it youth handsome he’s to be spoiled,” they said, 
seems, it is said, 


he*me® yap!a gwala wili’. Mi theméxa*n. Xa-imi*wasgi'bi®n 
yonder people many their Now they wrestled “‘I’ll probably cut him 


houses. with each other. through 
me xdenhi = nagaiis sas. - naga-ihi®, |. M+ m+! Hawi 
once indeed,” he nearly holding his he did, it ‘M+ m+! Yet 
said ; ground is said. 
sas nagda® yapla dap*ald-u dai. Ganéhi® itheméxa®n. 
holding his he does person youth hand- Then, it they wrestled with 
ground some.”’ is said, each other. 
Handat‘ O%pxa alxik‘wa. Ma‘mit‘a yapla handat‘ mi*si 
Across from his elder he saw him. The elder people acrossthe just 
there brother (plur.) river, one 


1This sentence is pronounced in a slow, subdued, pitying tone. M-+ expresses 
fear and foreboding; cf. above, p. 29, l. 8. 
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pm yunobalt‘.. Daldaél mahdait‘a dak‘wili = ciuli. 
salmon he was holdidg his Daldal the elder on top of the he was 
net for them. house sitting. 
Agasi® dap*alati k!wélt‘a iheméxa’n wa*dixda klidididi. 
So these youths younger ones they wrestled their bodies ‘‘K!idididi.”’ 
with each other, 
Hm+ hm+! Hawi ba-idisgadasgat*. Anthis— «ga, 
“Am + hm +! Yet they have strength. Never yet! that 
nafneniyé’" naga-ihi® yap!ahan. K!i’yam p‘ima*t’ gai. 
they always do,” they said, it people “Friend, your eat it!’ 
is said, together. salmon 
Ani gelgulugwa®n = lo"gwa’siniba*. *ol6m yaxa p‘im 
“Not I wish it, let us play with Before just salmon 
each other. 
geloulugwa*n gané 1o"x gelgulugwd*n. K!i’yam gtxdek’‘ 
I wanted it, now playing I wish it.”’ ’ “Rriend, my wife 
nit’ tclintk’. A’ni® gelgulugwa*n ihémxiniba® nagdé-ihi®. 
her pinch them!’ ‘Not I wish it, let us wrestle he said, it is 
nipples with each other!”’ said. 
Ha*ga handat’ mahé-it‘a yuk!woi waxa ani dak‘. 
That one across from _ the elder one he knew it his younger not being 
yonder there brother strong. 
€6  nagé-ihi®. Lan — ba-igwidik‘” hanhists!a%k‘ts!4*%k. 
“etl? he said, it is Fishing- he threw it off he was about to step 
said. net to shore, across. 
e6m¢ gwidi ginigat’? Mé*dat’ ~gink’ mnagd-ihi®, Aga 
ent} where do you go? This way come!’’ _he said, it is This 
said. 
dald4l mahdit‘a dak‘wili' cuwili ga dexebé*n mé*dat’. 
Daldal the elder on top of he was that he said, “This way!”’ 


the house sitting, 


Gwendak‘alyewé*®. Pla-1'isga*k‘seak‘ yap!a henenak‘”, 


He turned back on top. He picked him up and _people he destroyed 
set him down; them. 
Wat‘gwan bili. Ganéhi® iheméxa*n. Ganéhi® wadixda 
At one they Then, it is they wrestled Then, it is their 
another jumped. said, with one another. said, bodies 
de'yG® klididididi. Hdndat‘’ mi xé-isgé"t' khwdlt‘a 
they *‘klididididi.”’ Across the now he cut him younger 
sounded, river through one, 
ma‘mit‘a iheméxa‘n. Ani, ‘dabalnixa> la®lit‘a® = ami 
the elder they wrestled Not long when it now 
ones with each other. betame 
xa-isg6"t‘. Mi tlomomdn yap*a ilts!ak‘” 9a%m waxadil. 
he cut him Now they were people evil two he and his 
through. killed younger brother. 


1Lit., ‘almost not.” 
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Kx4di ma yap!la yudd*? No" gwidik', Swénxgwa 


“What you person you will Westwards he threw “Evening star 
be him. 
ndansbina*® dahoxa _ ba-iwilwd*s nansbina*®., Hino" 
you willalways inthe evening he that comes up you will always Eastwards 
be called, be called, 
gwel’wak‘wi® ba-iwilwa®s. 
when it is early he that comes 
morning up.” 
Mi sgisi lan ba-ixilik'Y, Haxiya p‘im it!a’utliwitn 
Now Coyote fishing- he snatched “In the salmon I'll catch 
net it up. water them,”’ 
Hagernis ~sgisi’ “Tslamale ya** i’tiautiaus [an ganau: 
he nearly Coyote. ‘Mice just he caught fishing- in. 
said them net 
dono” xeradé*swicik™ tis -ya* itlautlau$ *e‘! Ma 
Again he threw it forth gophers just he caught neal You 
into water, them. 


wede pim itlaukleit’ nagdnhi®. Hat‘gaa ododa®  téiis 


not salmon you will catch he was told, “In the you willhunt gophers, 
them,” it is said. earth for them 
tslamal‘ ga ma®a itla*wida® nagda-ihi® daldal. Ganéhi® 
mice that you,for you willcatch hesaid,itis Daldal. Then, it is 
your part, them,”’ said, said, 
ya’pla pim sanank*‘ dadaiya™t* dadals‘iniya™t' 
“‘People salmon they will spear they will go to they will go to get food 
them, get food, from one another, 


laxiniya™t‘ wedesi® dé"mxiniyauk‘. Gana®nex t‘ga® yé*t‘ 
they will feed so that not they will kill one In that way world it will 
one another, another. be, 
t‘'ga® gwi'ne déhi gindk‘i® naga-ihi®, 
world how long forth that it goes,’ he said, it is said. 

Ganéhi® ba*deyeweyak’”, Aga  dirlomi © dexebé®n 


Then, it is they continued This Diilomi he said, 
said, traveling. 
dia‘ gede dexebé®n. Géhi aga p‘im itlawatliwin 1an 
falls infrontof he said so. Right these salmon they are always fishing- 
there caught nets 
ganau. Ganéhi®  ba*deyeweyak’” yda*®. Ganéhi® ge 
in. Then, it is they continued they went. Then, it is there 
said, traveling, said, 
wo'k‘ klwoyoxa'n mii dépxa déhi naga®, Mi dpxa 
they they accompanied now hiselder ahead he did. Now his elder 
arrived; each other, brother brother 
xudumalt‘. Mi dpxa pla-ihunti"s k!wdlt‘a ya  bals 
he whistled Now his elder he shrunk, the younger just long 
to him. brother 
lalé’. Mahdit‘a dasguli lalé‘ k!walt‘a balls larlé’. 
he became. The elder short he became, the younger long he became. 


3 
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BO" [aga lee sasini® “sum tale. (Gweldin. (Babi 

Now these there they stand, moun- they Finished! Your baap'- 
tains became. seeds 

1é*p‘lap*. 

collect and 

eat them! 


Translation.! 


Daldal’s house there was, by the sea he was dwelling. 
There came floating down the river people with bodies all cut 
through, people with limbs all lopped off. He became tired of 
it, ‘tis said. ‘‘Where do they come from? Whats the matter? 
Whence come the people with bodies cut through? Where do 
they come from?’ Such they came continually, with bodies all 
Gut through. “Where do they come from?’ Then, “tis said, 
he became tired of it. -A long time elapsed and people kept 
coming floating down the river; with their legs here cut right 
through, such continually came floating down the river. Then 
a long time did pass. ‘Well, I shall go. Whence come the 
people with bodies all cut through, well, there I shall go,” he 
said. 

He prepared himself to go. Then he went, up river he 


1Daldal, the dragon-fly, is a typical American culture hero and transformer. 
Traveling east up Rogue river, he overcomes and transforms the various wicked 
beings that threaten continual harm to mankind, sets precedents for the life of the 
Indians, and, after his work is accomplished, transforms himself into a mountain. 
Very noticeable is the consistent dignity and benevolence of Daldal. The trickster 
element often found in the American culture hero, as in those cases in which the 
tole is played by Coyote, is here incorporated in Daldal’s younger brother. The 
Daldal pair is quite analogous to such typical ‘‘ Hero Brothers’’ as the Kathlamet 
Panther and Mink, the Wishram Eagle and Weasel, and the Klamath Old Marten and 
Weaslet; the latter, the younger brother, persists in getting into all sorts of trouble, 
from which his wiser elder brother has to extricate him. It seems plausible to con- 
sider the Takelma conception of the dual culture hero as an amalgamation of the 
conception of the typical single culture hero, who is at the same time transformer 
and trickster (e. g., Raven of the Northwest Pacific coast and Coyote of the Columbia 
valley), with that of the ‘‘Hero Brothers.” The single culture hero Daldal becomes 
split in two. Under the circumstances the identification of the culture hero or 
heroes with the dragon-fly is not difficult to understand. The incidents of the myth 
are very similar in character to those told by the Hupa of Yimantiiwifiyai (see 
Goddard, Hupa Texts, University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Vol. 1, pp. 123-34). 
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proceeded. He did not yet know whence came the people with 
bodies all cut through, he did not know. ‘For what reason 
are there people with bodies cut through? Where do they 
come from?” he said. Then he went, up along the river he 
traveled. Then, ’tis said, he shot at a lark, just its nose he 
pierced. ‘‘My nephew, I am glad that you pierced my nose,” 
it said. ‘““‘Where are you going to?’’—‘‘To whence these very 
people come, all cut through.” 

Then he proceeded on his way. Now again he shot at a 
bird. Way up he shot the arrow, back on the crown of his head 
it came down. His younger brother, ‘tis said, took his stand. 
“It is my younger brother,” he said. Now they had become 
two, he and his younger brother. Then on they went, up river 
they proceeded. Someone or other told him, ‘‘People are 
being destroyed, at Di‘lo"mi people are destroyed, they are cut 
through.”’ Now then, ’tis said, with all sorts of things they 
wrestled, they wrestled with oaks bearing white acorns; they 
always just cut them in two, he and his younger brother did 
that. With these firs they wrestled, with oaks bearing black 
acorns they wrestled, with oaks bearing white acorns they 
wrestled, with tc!a’sap‘-berry bushes? they wrestled, with all 
sorts of things they wrestled. Then they became strong. They 
came to a certain person, old woman Bluejay, mother of K‘uk‘t, 
a wild man of the woods; there she sat. “Ah! my aunt!’ 
“Whither are you going, O nephews?’—‘Up river. Ah! aunt, 
give me the big gos’-shell.”’—‘‘It does not belong to me, it is 


my son’s.’’—“‘T shall give you a hundred strings of dentalia.’’— 
“It does not belong to me, it is my son’s. Perhaps he would 
kill me.”—‘‘For what reason? These hundred strings of 


dentalia I shall give you.” Dentalia, to be sure, (he gave her 
and) the big gos’-shell he took, dentalia he gave her. Daldal’s 
younger brother did so, the elder one did nothing. This elder 
one, ‘tis said, just kept standing, but this younger brother 
of his was active. On-they went. Now K‘uk‘t returned. 


1 See note 4, p. 22. 
SCC NOE) My Ps 23: 
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‘Where is my big gos’-shell?’’—‘‘My nephews from down river 
did come, those hundred strings of dentalia they gave you.’’— 
“Where is my big gos’-shell?’”—‘‘My nephews have taken it.” 
Now he killed his mother, and followed up the people. Now 
he caught up with them. ‘‘Come back with the big gos’-shell.”’ 
—‘‘Come back with the hundred strings of dentalia! Just now 
I left a hundred strings of dentalia with my aunt.’—‘‘Come 
back with the big gos‘-shell.’’—‘‘Come back with the hundred 
rope-lengths!’’*—‘‘Come back with the big gos’-shell! There'll 
be fighting.’’—‘‘Then it’s well, so let us fight!” Then, ’tis said, 
they fought, he and the younger Daldal. Dem+, dem+, 
dem+! Inside of a hollow tree trunk he ran, and hid himself. 
“OQ elder brother!’’ he said. Then Daldal the elder looked 
around and picked up a rock; he threw it at him, broke his leg 
in two with the rock. ‘Break!’ he echoed his own leg as it 


broke in two, ‘‘ Break!’’ he echoed it. “‘ He’s echoing his own 
leg.”"—‘ He’s echoing his own leg” (K‘uk‘t repeated in a 
whisper). ‘‘Throw him on the fire!’—‘Throw him on the 


fire!’ (K‘uk‘t repeated in a whisper). “He is about to die.’””— 
“He is about to die” (K‘uk't repeated in a whisper). On 
the fire he threw him. ‘‘Xa-u,’’ he echoed his own hair as 
it burned.’ 

Then they went on, they proceeded on their way. On 
they went. They wrestled with all sorts of things, oaks they 
wrestled with, firs they wrestled with, tc!a’cap‘-berry bushes 
they wrestled with, they always just broke them in two.? They 
met a certain old man. “Someone is coming,” he told his 
elder brother. They met a certain small old man. “‘Tell it, 
old man!’’—“I ran out on top of the house.’’—‘‘Yes! why 
should you act in this way, that you run out of the house? 
Since enemies have come into the house to fight, that is why 


1 See notes 3 and 4, p. 23. 

? It is quite likely that a transformation of Bluejay’s son into the Echo is here 
referred to. 

3 For the myth motive of wrestling with a tree, compare Curtin’s Wasco myth 
of “Eagle has Tobacco-Man and Willow wrestle with Abumat’’ (Sapir, Wishram 
Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. II, p. 290). 
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you ran out.’’—"T ran out on top of the house.” Just that 
only he kept saying. Now Daldal became angry. ‘‘What sort 
of thing did you say?’’ He kicked him over; he burst, just 
blood he became. In that way, as it seemed, was he! wont to 
kill people. ‘‘Big-nosed Daldal! Put on style!’’? he said (to 
his elder brother). Now his younger brother ate up the blood, 
and it choked him. ‘“O elder brother!’”—‘‘Why did you not 
better let it alone?” he said. He took a flint-flaker and stuck 
it into his throat; with the flint-flaker he took out the blood, 
with the stick. ‘‘So he did not let it alone.’’ 

. Then they continued on their way. Now again they found 
a house. “Warrrm your back! warrrm your back! warrrm 
your back!” a woman did say. ‘‘Big-nosed Daldal! put on 
style! I'll warm my back.” He went inside. A _ certain 
woman was continually warming her back. Now he went to 
he down. ‘“‘Warm your back!’ (she said). Into the fire she 
pushed him. “Keep away! I feel hot.’”’ Now the fire had 
blistered his back. “O elder brother!’—‘So he doesn’t let 
things alone.”’ He kicked her off. ‘‘Do you think you will be 
a woman’ People will always call you a w4*s-bush,‘ in the 
swamps you will be. You will not be a woman, food you will 
be,’ he said to her. 

Then on they went, continued on their way. ‘Veni et 
copula+! veni et copula+!” inquit (quaedam). “Ah! what are 
they saying? Big-nosed Daldal! do you, for your part, put on 
style! ego copulabo,” he said to his elder brother. There he 
went. Crura sua distendit. Tunc, aiunt, cum ea .dormivit. 
Tune (crura sua) compressit. ‘‘Noli mihi id facere!” (inquit 
Daldal). Nunc prope exanimatus fuit. ‘O frater senior!” 
Ibi iit (Daldal senior); ‘flint-flaker’ usus est, crura eius diffidit. 


1 That is, the old man. He was accustomed to transform himself into blood, so 
that the people, on swallowing him, might choke to death. 

2 This is the translation given by Frances Johnson. The meaning seems to be: 
“You, for your part, just stand there, too stuck up to move. I, however, am going 
to fall to.” 

3 Said, with vexed sarcasm, by the elder Daldal. 

4 See note 7, p. 25. 
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“Do you think you will be a woman? Fresh-water Mussel you 
will always be called.’’ Into the water he threw her. ‘“‘People 
shall be wont to eat you; people will eat you, food you shall be,”’ 
he said to her. 

Now they arose and went on again. Then on they went, 
continued on their way. Then, not finding a house, they 
wrestled with all sorts of things, always just cut them 
in two. He and his younger brother did that. Ah! Now 
they heard something, “‘t‘ut’, t‘ut', t’ut’.”—‘“Ah! Big-nosed 
Daldal!’’ (said the younger brother and) went on top of the 
house. Now down he looked; two old women without eyes, 
blind, were pounding tar-weed seeds, and were facing each 
other. Now, ’tis said, Daldal’s younger brother stole it, the 
old woman’s food he stole; from on top of the house Daldal 
did so. ‘How, did you eat it all up?’ (said one old woman). 
“How so? Perhaps it was you that ate it up,” they said to 
each other. The old women’s long hair he tied together above 
them. Now he had tied it above them, and they quarreled with 
each other. ‘Now she is fighting me,” they said to each other. 
Now they quarreled with each other, took hold of each other’s 
hair; they quarreled and jumped at each other. And Daldal 
from on top of the house laughed at them. ‘‘Big-nosed Daldal! 
So it was he that did it?” (they said). ‘‘O yes! so my aunts 
are without eyes, are they?’ Then inside he went. A scouring- 
rush he went for, and into the fire he put its point. Then 
into their eyes he placed its point. Pop! “Now I have pro- 
vided you with eyes,’ he said. 

They continued on their way. With all sorts of things they 
wrestled as they traveled, firs they wrestled with, oaks they 
wrestled with, and always cut them in two. Strong they made 
themselves. Now again they found a house. ‘A! Big-nosed 
Daldal! put on style!’ He went inside; the house was full of 
sinew all tied together. Now he roasted it. Ashes popped all 
about. In that way, as.it seemed, was he’ wont to: kill people. 
“A! What are you doing?” he said. He almost burned him. 


1That is, the man that had taken the form of sinew. 
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“O elder brother!’-—‘*E*! do you think that you are going 
to keep house? Deer’s sinew shall you always be called; 
feathers shall be tied onto arrows therewith, whenever people 
make arrows they shall be tied therewith,” he said to him. 
Now he had made it. 

They continued on their way. Then, ’tis said, with all 
sorts of things they wrestled. Now again they arrived at a 
house, but there was no person there. A+! there was sal- 
mon roasted by the fire. ‘A! Big-nosed Daldal! put on style! 
I’m going to eat my salmon.’’ There was no person there; 
there was just a salmon-spear shaft in the house, with the 
spear-point at its point. Out he took the salmon and ate it. 
“How is it that they do that way, that there are no people, 
but just a salmon spear-shaft in the house with a spear-point 
at its point?’’ Now the salmon-spear shaft fought with him. 
So it was that one indeed that kept house. Now again the 
salmon-spear shaft had almost killed him. ‘‘O elder brother!” 
—‘E"! Why didn’t he leave it alone?’’ He took the salmon- 
spear shaft and broke it in two. ‘‘Do you think that you are 
going to keep house? People shall make you, salmon-spear 
shafts shall be made. People will make salmon-spear shafts, 
and shall spear salmon with them. So you are not going to 
keep house,” he said to him. | 

Now again they continued on their way. And again with 
all sorts of things they wrestled, they always just broke them 
in two. Now, ’tis said, ten houses they found. In one house 
there was smoke, one house—smoke was coming up out of one 
house. They looked inside, but. there was no person, just 
household implements. Now they looked into another house, 
but there was no person, just household implements. Now 
they looked into another house, but there was no person, just 
household implements. Then, ’tis said, they arrived at a house 
where were one old woman and one little girl “Ah! Go and 
get water, I am thirsty. Go and get water,” he said. “M+, 
m+! There is some evil being in the water,” said the old 
woman. ‘Go quickly and get water, I am thirsty.’’—‘‘There is 
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some evil being in the water,” said the old woman. ‘There I 
shall run,” (said the little girl). ‘In that case you shall cry! In 
that case you shall cry!’ she said. The little girl went for 
water, dipped up the water. Now she was seized. “Wa+, 
wi+,” she cried. ‘‘O yes!” (said Daldal) and ran to the 
river. ‘‘What is it? A+! go and get a basket-bucket, go and 
get a basket-bucket quickly, quickly! Daldalwaya, daldalwaya, 
daldalwaya! Like that shall you always say!” He himself 
did name himself. ‘‘That shall you always say. Always say 
daldalwaya, daldalwaya, daldalwaya!” he said to the little 
girl. Back to the house he returned with her. Then they 
boiled the Crawfish and they ate it. 

Then they proceeded on their way, and arrived down 
river from a house. Then, ’tis said, he and his younger brother 
talked. ‘Across from here I shall go to the elder one, but do 
you go to the younger one. With those two we are to wrestle,” 
he said. There the elder one went, and went up on top of the 
house; on top of the house the elder one sat. Inside he went. 
Daldal’s younger brother arrived at the house of the younger 
one. The wicked person’s wife was sitting there, and there 
little children were sitting. Just one boy, younger brother 
of the wicked person, was sitting at the door. Daldal’s younger 
brother said, ‘‘I’m going to eat salmon. Give me salmon to eat, 
I’m hungry.”’ . When he had eaten the salmon, he gave every 
one of the little children to eat. Yonder was one sitting by 
the door. The man’s wife was sitting, and he fiddled with her 
nipples. The boy went out of the house, went to the water. 
He told his elder brother, “O elder brother, a certain person 
has arrived at the house and has eaten your salmon, your wife’s 
nipples he has pinched, your salmon he has distributed to the 
children,’’ he said to him. The fish-net he threw out to shore 
and went into the house. Daldal’s younger brother was eating, 
salmon he ate. He stepped into the house and almost broke 
(Daldal’s) arm in two; here on his arm he stepped and (nearly) 
broke it in two. (Daldal) just twisted his arm to one side and 
stepped right into the salmon. “‘O friend, let us play!” (said 
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the wicked man). ‘I did not come here to play. ‘I shall 
just eat salmon,’ I said to myself. Not for play did I come here.” 
—"O friend, let us play with each other!” and he took grass. 
“Let us play with each other, let us play the grass game!”’ 

Thus, ‘tis said, they spoke to each other. And now then 
Daldal became angry. ‘It is well! let us, then, play with 
each other,” he said. Out of the house they went; he picked 
him up and went to the water with him. ‘M+,m+! Now, 
it seems, the handsome youth is to be spoiled,’’! they said 
yonder were the houses of many people. Now they wrestled 
with each other. “I think I'll cut him through the first time,”’ 
he thought to himself, but (Daldal) held his ground. “M+, 
m+! Stil the person holds his ground, the handsome youth.”’ 
Then, ’tis said, they wrestled with each other. From across 
the river his elder brother saw him. The elder people were on 
the other side of the river, and one was holding his net for 
salmon. Daldal the elder was sitting on top of the house. So 
these youths, the younger ones, did wrestle with each other, 
klidididi went their bodies. “‘Hm+, hm+! Still they have 
strength. Never before have they done that,” said the people 
collected together. ‘‘O friend, eat your salmon!’’—“I do not 
wish it, let us play with each other. Before I just wanted 
salmon, now I desire to play.’ —‘‘O friend, pinch my wife’s 
nipples!’”—‘‘I do not wish it, let us wrestle with each other,”’ 
he said. That’ one yonder across the river, the elder one, 
knew that his younger brother was not strong. “Eh!” he said, 
and threw his fishing-net out to shore. He was about to step 
across the river. ‘“‘E"! where are you going? Come this way!” 
(Daldal) said. This Daldal the elder was sitting on top of the 
house, he it was that said “This way!’ He turned back, 
picked him up, and set him down; people he used to destroy. 
At one another they jumped, and then, ’tis said, they wrestled; 
then their bodies sounded k!idididi. On the other side of the 
river he had already cut through the younger one, while the 
elder ones wrestled. It did not last long before he had cut him 


1 That is, killed. See note 1, p. 3. 
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through. Now the two wicked people, he and his younger 
brother, were slain. ‘‘Do you think that you will be a person?”’ 
and to the west he threw him. ‘‘The Evening Star you shall 
always be called, you shall always be called he that comes up in 
the evening.”’ (To the younger one he said, “You will be) he 
that comes up in the east early in the morning.”’ 

Now Coyote snatched up the fishing-net. “In the water 
I shall catch salmon,” Coyote thought to himself, but he caught 
only mice in the fishing-net. Again he threw it forth into the 
water, but caught only gophers. ‘Eh! you shall not catch 
salmon,” he was told. “In the earth you shall hunt for gophers, 
mice shall you, for your part, catch,” did Daldal say. Then 
he said, “‘People shall spear salmon, they will go to get food, 
to one another will they go to get food; one another they will 
feed, and they shall not kill one another. In that way shall 
the world be, as long as the world goes on.” 

Then, ’tis said, they continued on their way. These things 
he had said at Dilo"mi, in front of the falls he had said so. 
Right there salmon are always caught in fishing-nets. Then 
they continued on their way, on they went. Then, ’tis said, they 
arrived there, they accompanied each other. Now his elder 
brother went on ahead. Now the elder brother whistled to 
him; now the elder brother shrunk, while the younger one grew 
tall. The elder one became short, the younger one became tall. 
Nowadays these are standing there, mountains they have 
become. ‘Tis finished. Go gather and eat ba*p‘-seeds.! 


3. PANTHER AND HIS DEER-WIFE. 


Wilt yow6d® hilk‘’ wdaxadil yak'”. Bewi® alhiytx 
House there was, Panther heandhis Wildcat. Every day he went out 


younger brother hunting, 
pliyin he®ilemé®k’. Ganéhi® dabalnixa lalé‘ pliyin bis’ 
deer he aes them ee is long time it became, deer all gone 
off. said, 


1 This is the conventional method of winding upa Takelma myth. The com- 
mand is addressed to the children who have gathered around to listen to its recital. 
They are to go off and gather seeds in order to become active. Too much sitting 
around listening to stories makes one lazy. 
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la‘lauhi. Pliyinhi yaw4® htlk‘ he®iléme'xam. Mé#sgathi 
he caused Deer them- they were ‘Panther he has killed Just one 
them tobecome. selves talking, us off.” 
plyin wa-iwi’ ge ‘imiham hilk‘ wd*da. Mi halk‘ 
deer girl there they sent her Panther to him. Now Panther 
pliyin wa-iwi’ yowdk‘’. Ga pliyin wa-iwi’ yowogwand® 
deer girl he married That deer girl when he had 
her. married her, 
henfe Ani pliyin altlayak‘. Ganéhi® hono® alhiyax 
then not deer ~ he found Then, it is again he went out 
them. said, hunting, 
ani? k‘ai tlomdm. Hondéthi wé’gia-uda® alhtiyax dahdxa 
not any he killed “Again when it was he went out in the 
them. © indeed dawn hunting, evening 
yewe* bilam yewé*. ‘isihi som  ga®al4% hadedilt‘a 
he returned, empty- hereturned. Even mountains to everywhere 
handed though 
wit’ ani alt!ayak‘ pliyin. Ganéhi® hut'lint’ ya hono® 
he went not he found deer. Then, itis he became just, again 
about, them said, tired 
dahéxa yewé® bilam yewé®. Pliyin yawd-ida® mi'sga® 
inthe hereturned, empty- he returned. Deer they talking, one 
evening handed 
wili ganau dakt!leméx som  gwelhdk‘wal ga _  ganau 
house in they assembled, mountain holed underneath that in 
dakt!eméx. Ganéhi® mi banx lohd*® dabalnixa la’lit‘a® 
they assembled. Then,itis now hunger he was long time when it 
said, dead; became 
ani® k‘ai tlomdm. Olém hen®e pliyin ganat‘ t!omomand® 
not any he killed Formerly then deer so in _ when he had 
them. appearance! killed them, 


wili debti’® cixum?, Mi 4ni® k‘ai henendk‘” waxadil 


house full dried Now not = any they con- he and his 
venison. sumed it younger brother 
abai cixum. Ganéhi® alhiiytix hono® be’wi® alhiytx 
inside dried Then,itis hewentout again, everyday he went out 
venison. said, hunting hunting, 


bilam yewé®. 
empty- he returned. 


handed 
Ganéhi® aga’a gttxda pli wotd"ha. Ganéhi® aga 
Then, itis .this,for his wife firewood she used to Then, it is this 
said, her part, go for it. said, one 
pi bils mengt* wagawok'‘ Ganéhi® dewénxa 
firewood moss full of ' she used to Then, it is to-morrow 
bring it. said, 


14, @., So many—(that). 
2== crix xum, ‘‘ venison dry.”’ 
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gwel'wak‘wi® lawdlhida® pli bils 4ni® k‘ai  hond®. 


early in the whenever it firewood moss not any again. 
morning became, 
Alhtytx bilam yewé*®. Gwintédi wede bilam yétk‘. 
He went out empty- he returned. When not empty- he returned ?! 
hunting, handed handed 
Ganehi®=- daho"xa > — fa*lit‘a® k‘a-1la’p‘a ts!i/k‘dagwa 
Then, itissaid, evening when it became woman her own flesh 
he*sgé"t‘k® gwélxdagwa ga®al..Ganéhi® dahdxa yewé® 
she cut it off her own legs at. Then, it is inthe hereturned 
(it would seem) said, evening 
htilk*a banx mengf. Gwidi pliyinta lemé&x? K‘a-ila’p‘a 
Panther, hunger full of. “Where deer, for they have Woman 
on his part, their part, gone?”’ 
Ani? yiwiy4™.  Ganéhi® mi sebék*’ tslitk‘'dagwa - cix. 
not she spoke. Then, it is now she her own flesh venison. 
said, roasted it 
Ganéhi® htilk‘ yewé®-daho'xa. Banx Ani his aba-iwdk‘de® 
Then, itis Panther he returned in the “Hunger not nearly I arrived 
said, evening. home,”’ 
nagé-ihi®. Ganéhi® xuma igi'na k‘a-1la’p‘a dasdlda mats!ak‘ 
he said, itis Then,itis . food she woman, on the she 
said. said, took it ground 3 placed it 
cix. Ganéhi® gayatt cix xigwalt*. yok!wdi aga  cix 
venison. Then,itis he ateit venison fresh; he knowsit this venison 
said, 
hené£n abai gasi® bo" aga yewéida® cix xigwal. Ganéhi® 
it is inthe but now this whenhe venison fresh. anenaibes 
all gone house, returns said, 
gaya gelhewéhau hilk’. Gwidi baxamak‘Y nagd-ihi® 
he ate it, he wasthinking Panther. ‘‘Whence does she get it?’ he said, it is 
said, 
gelhewéhana® hilk‘’. Ganéhi® hono® alhtytix wé°gia-uda®. 
as he thought Panther. Then, it is again he went out when it was 
said, hunting dawn. 
Ganéhi® hono® dahdxa bilam yewé*®. Gwine®di wede 
Then, it is again in the empty- he returned. When not 
said, evening handed 


17. e., he kept returning empty-handed. 

2To be analyzed as hee*-sgout!-k‘. This form is inferential, not aorist (hee®sgdut') , 
in tense, because the act was done secretly, without direct knowledge on Panther’s 
part. She ‘‘ must have cut it off,” because her own flesh was offered as food. Sebék' 
(1. 6) is also an inferential form, for similar reasons; the aorist is seep‘. 

3 Lit., ‘in front of his feet.” 

4Probably derived from +7, ‘‘water.”’ Its literal meaning would then be “having 
water, juicy.” 

5Lit., ‘‘she comes having it.” 
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bilam yétik‘? Ganéhi® hen*é dahoxa né® gwidi baxamak™ 
empty- he returned? Then, itis then inthe ‘Well, whence does she 
handed said, evening Seunuew 


nagaé-ihi® gelhewéhana*. 
he said, it is said, as he thought. 


Ganehi* xii/*ne lalé’.. Ganéhi® wayd® gtxda hono® 


Then, it is night it became. Then, itis he slept, his wife also 
said, said, 
wWaye’. Ganéhi® daplaxa aie’ hilk‘*a dni?  wayd® 
she slept. Then, it is ‘before day- it became; Panther, not he slept, 
said, break for his part, 
gelhewéhau gwidi aga cixta baxamak‘"? Ganéhi® ba*t!ebét‘ 
he was “Whence this venison she gets it?” Then, it is she arose 
thinking, indeed said, 
k‘a-1la’p‘a ulam hen*e plii wagadk‘nana® bils mengii. 
woman before then firewood when she was wont moss full of. 
to bring it 
Ganéhi® k‘a-ila’p‘a ba*tlebét’ agasi® halk‘ ani® waya® 
Then, it is woman she arose and so Panther not he slept; 
said, 
agasi® gtixda hilk’ wayd4® mi’*wa nagd*his k‘a-ila’p‘a. 
but indeed his wife ‘‘Panther he is probably,” she almost woman. 
sleeping said 
Ba*tlebét’ bils gayau. Emé*hi alxik‘ delgan he*sgit‘6k” 
She arose, moss sheateit. Right here he saw her her hams cut away, 
gwélxdagwa gafal cix he’sgdé™t‘k’ da®ék‘"ik‘ ts’ !ft‘gwa. 
her own legs at venison she cut it off, so she gave her own flesh. 
it turned out; him as food 


Bis gayat. ga - haga’ -wal4® ga mna®*ndnhak‘ bils pli 
Moss sheateit, that that intruth that she alwaysdid, moss firewood 


yonder it turned out, 
gafal ani® k‘ai. Ganéhi® bils gayati pli ga®al  sasini. 
at not any. Then, itis moss sheateit firewood at she was 
said, standing. 
Ganéhi® alxfk‘' mi wildut‘agwa igiina. Mi tslayak‘ 
Then, itis hesawher, now hisown arrow hetookit. Now he shot 
said, : at her, 
bayuwtin.! Mi gtxda tlit‘gwa wd4*da bili®. Mi tlit‘gwa 
he missed her. Now his wife her own to him she Now her own 
husband jumped. husband 
wé*da biliuda® tlbagwadn mi! wét‘gi. Mi  bai®*ibilik‘” 
to him as she his pancreas now shetook Now she ran out with 
jumped, from him. it in her hand, 


1== ba-1yuwun. This word is probably a causative formation from yowo-, 
“to be;’”’ its literal meaning would then be ‘“‘he caused it to be out.” 
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tlila’p‘agit‘gwa tliba wét‘gi. Mi bai®ibilik'*, Ganéhi* 


her own husband pancreas she took Now sheranout with Then, it is 
from him. it in her hand. said, 
haga gwi pliyin dakt!leméxda® ge*ya*hi® wak’. 
that one where deer that they were just there, she — 
yonder assembled, itis said, fetched it. 
Ganéhi® wifin wik !élhia-uda*®? gas ‘1° gané 
Then, itis said, different — whenever it is daylight, Je) then 


tléutlawagwan  be*wi*. Ganéhi® tleut!4"® pliyin htlk‘ 
ball was played with it everyday. Then,itissaid, they playedball deer, Panther 
tlibagwan ga  ‘twat!éut!awak‘”. Betwi® ha+? ida 
his pancreas that they played ball with it Every day ‘“Ha+! That 
in their hands. 
halk‘ tlibagwan® sgeléuda® mis tslawit’ ba-ibili®. Yomo 
Panther his pancreas!’’ as they one fast he ran out. “Catch up 
shouted, runner. with him, 
tloit‘ ha+? yomdéi‘ yomod nagdnsa®nhi®. Ganéhi® xti’/*ne 
one-horned H4+! Catchup catchup they used to sayto Then, it is night 


deer! with him, -with him!”’ each other, it is said. said, 
plaslitae’ gané = hoy6't ~plyax gan goyo “hedadatsi*, ani. 
when it then she danced fawn that medicine- but off now 
became, woman, yonder 


hit’ lap‘gulik‘Y halk’ tliba wét‘ginma®. Ganéhi® yak‘¥ 
with spirit he was about Panther, pan- ashehad been Then,itis Wildcat 


gone to become creas deprived of. said, 
mr. yapla.. igtna. Me®ye*k‘wanp’ wiobi tlibagwdan 
now people he took them. ‘‘Return you (pl.) my elder his pancreas,” 
hither with it brother 
naga-ihi® yak'”. Ganéhi® mi'*sga® yap!a ge  ginink‘ 
he said, itis Wildcat. | Then, it is one person there they went one 
said, said, after another 
xa’*né agasi® goyo hoyd*t' ®faldi’ ‘falt!layak‘. Ganéhi*® 
at night, but this medicine- she danced, all she discovered Then, it is 
woman them. said, 
helé*lda® 


as she sang: 


> 


> > = > 
—A—A—-S—A fa A Ag Noh Aa : 
iene —d—6—0—4 4-9 gp [e000 0p Sree SSeS 
pear 


—0—0— 06-9 - 


1. Wa4-ya- we-ne L6"- wa-na, w4-ya - we-ne L6"- wa-na, wa-ya- we-ne L6"- wa-na. 
) ) yy 


2. Nék‘-di i-de-met-a wit‘, nék‘-di i-de-met-a wit’, nék‘-di I: de-met-a wit‘? 
““Who right over hegoes who right over hegoes who right over he goes 
there about, there about, there about?”’ 


1Probably misheard for wek/eelhia-uda*, morphologically related as iterative to 
wéegia-uda*, “‘when it is daylight, next day,” as sgot/olh-, ‘‘to cut frequentatively,” is 
related to sgdud-, ‘‘to cut.” 

2A loud, prolonged whisper. 

‘Each word in this sentence is pronounced distinctly and pompously. 

4== yomo; -o1 because of following y-. 
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Ganéhi* wé*gia® halk’ wd'da  hiwili@  yak‘s‘it 


: Then, it is said, it dawned, Panther to him she ran, but Wildcat 
mu‘lapx ganau. Yak'Y falklok!dk‘ obit‘ yo%k‘au daldal 
sweat-house in. “Wildcat ugly-faced, yourelder ‘Bones crack!” 

brother, 
nagasbi  obi*t‘ mnagand*k‘® Gwel’wak‘wif ge  hiwili*® 
he says your elder she kept saying, Early in the there she ran 
to you brother,”’ it is said. morning 
halk’ wa'da. Ganéhi® hatyewéok‘. Ganéhi® t!éutliwia™ 
Panther to him. Then, it is she always re- Then, it is they played 
said, turned yonder. said, ball 


halk’ tlibagwaén wa. ‘i’da halk‘ tlibagw4n. Ganéhi® 

Panther his pancreas with. “That Panther his pancreas.” Then, it is said, 

mi*sga® igina hilk*’ tlibagwdn ba+? ytimoi yomo 
one he took it Panther his pancreas. ‘“‘B&4+! Catchup catch up 

with kim, with him, 

tldit’ mnagdnsa®nhi®. Gana®nex tleut!4% halk’ tlibagwan 

one-horned they always said to Thus they played Panther his pancreas 
deer!” one another, it is said. ball 


wa. Ganéhi® xti’/*ne lawdélhét‘ gané mi’ hono® hoyé*t‘ 


with. Then, itis night it used to then now again she danced 
said, become, 
tives, ak” --Kadi: -nalcia, -..4ni gina.» -yapla « aldi’ 
fawn. Wildcat what ofallkinds not hetookthem people? all 
yapla igina tclamal ga wand® igi'na. Aldi’ ®altlayak‘ 
people he took mouse that even he took All she discovered 
them, him. them 
goyo ‘i’/sisi1* gwi® neyé°da®. Kiiyi’x ganau p!a-iwa®wilik’” 
medicine- evenif any- that they Smoke in they came down 
woman, where did. along with it, 
wae “aldy . *altlayak’. -Gwinte la*lé “~yapla. -hené®n Ani* 
those all she discovered Longtime itbecame, people they were not 
them. used up, 
nek hilk' tlibagwa4n yeweyak‘”. 
any one Panther his pancreas he returned 
with it. 


Ganéhi® yak’” gané‘ gi'si® nagd-ihi®. Gané ya’. 
Then, itis Wildcat “Then Jlinmy hesaid,itis Then he went. 


said, turn!” said. 
Gané ge  wo6k‘ ge  tiléutliwia-uda®. Ganéhi’  bils 
Then there he arrived there (where) they were Then, it is moss 
playing ball. said, 
falgiligdlk‘wa ii/xdagwa ‘algiligalhi. Gwi hen*e kliyik'da® 
he daubed it over his own hands he bedaubed Where then that it fell 
himself, them. 

tuba haya gwidik”danma® ~géhi it’e’al, Ganéhi’ 
pancreas from side as it was thrown, tight he held out his Then, it is 


to side there hand palm up. said, 


1— nagande® k‘-hi*. 
2A loud, prolonged whisper. 
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ba+ Vda halk‘ tlibagwan neyé*hi® sgeléuda®  pliyin. 


“Ba+! That Panther his pancreas,” they said, it as they deer. 
is said, shouted 
Ganéhi® ha*i’ida ya* gwidik‘’dan. Hé*ibilik™ m1 
Then, itis into hishand just it was thrown. Off he scampered having now 
said, it in his hand, 


tho"gwak’*” é6pxa? tilibagwd4n mi! iho"gwak‘* Ba+ ydémoi 
he ran withit hiselder his pancreas now heranwithit “Ba+! Catch up 


in his hand, brother in his hand. with him, 

yomo tidit‘ ydémoi yomd. Mi hit'lint‘a® ba*nawa’?k’. 
catch up one-horned catchup catchup Now as he was he climbed up 
with him, deer! with him, with him!” tired a tree: 


Ganéhi® witit‘géyek!in. Ganéhi® mi dik!ololan t'gda*p‘dagwan 


Then, it is he was surrounded. Then, itis now hewasdug their own horns 


said, said, under 
wa. Gané hagwa*ld4mde® dekii'gadé®  naga-ihi® yak". 
with. “Now in my trail you shall fall he said, itis | Wildcat. 
ahead,” said, 
Bém diisea’yak !in o"ban a’ks‘1® gelbam ~ s‘i®uli. 
Tree it was made to fall it was he, however, ulp above he was 
by being uprooted, dug up; sitting. 
Hagwa*lamda dak‘alkliyitk‘ diisgi’/yiklin gi*wayd* p‘iwas 
In his road down it fell, it was made to fall just far off lightly 
by uprooting; bounding 


naga®, Gané hé*bili®. Ba+ ydémoi yomo tloit‘. Gwitnedi 
he did. Then awayhe “B&+! Catch up catchup one-horned When 


leaped. with him, withhim, deer!” 
wede ihogwak‘"? Gané xi’/*n 1lap‘gultk’”™ dahdxa 1a%lé‘ 
not he ran with it Then night it was about evening it became; 
in his hand? to become, 
honé®hi ba*nawa’*k‘ hiu'lifit‘a® ligilagant‘ hult’hilint‘a®. 
again indeed he climbed up as he was he always whenever he was 
a tree, tired; rested tired. 
Gané ani® hond® diisgiyt"k!lin bém. Ganéhi® wayda® aldi’. 
Then not again it was made to fall tree. Then,itis they all. 
by being uprooted said, slept 
Gané witit‘geyé*k!in yak‘"si® gelbam. Mi wé*giaugulugwan'. 
Then he was surrounded, Wildcat, up above. Now it was about to be 
however, dawn. 
Gané bills ‘algiligdlk‘wa. Ganéhi® playewé®? mil®sga® 
Then moss he daubed it over Then, it is he returned one 
himself. said, down ; 


t'ga*p‘da gaddk‘ pl!a-igini*k* wi®in hono® gadak‘ s’éwo®k‘ép‘ 
his horns ontop of he came down, another again on top of he jumped, 
one 


1This word is the periphrastic future of the impersonal and is passive in form. 
An approximately literal translation would be “it was intended to dawn.”’ 
2—pla-tyewé®. 
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ba*déyeweyak’* hono® wifin gadak‘ s‘6wotk‘ép’. Gané 
he continued on again another on top of he jumped. Then 
his way, one 


debin  la*lit‘a® yd igoyd’k’ gané waho'gwak‘*. Gané 


last one when he just he touched now he was running Then 
became him, along with it. 
ald’ k‘wé*x. Ba+ ydédmoi yomo tloit‘' yomd gawdk‘di 
all they “Ba+! Catch up catchup one-horned catchup that one, 
awoke. with him, withhim, deer! withhim!’’ it seemed, 


hogwa’sda* ~=—yyikk‘.. 
their runner he evidently 
was. 
Gané dépxa ba*gél’pleyé. Mi lohdégultk’” tlibagwdn 
Then hiselder helaybellyup. Now he wasabout his pancreas 


i brother to die 
anf k‘ai gtxda wét‘gigwana® ga watléut!awagwan. 
not any, his wife since she had taken that ball had been played 
it from him; with it. 
Ganéhi® mi aba-iwok‘ épxa tiliba hayawd*da xda*xdak‘.! 
Then, itis now  hearrived hiselder pancreas into his ribs he threw it. 
said, home; brother 
Gané a’/k!a mtilapx ganau hiwili*. Mr sgisi ge yitk' 
Then he, for sweat-house in he ran. Now Coyote there he turned 
his part, out to be 
mulapx ganau. Ganéhi? mr pliyinfa wok‘. Gané hilk‘ 
sweat-house in, Then, itis now deer, for they Then Panther 
said, their part, arrived. 
ba*yewé®, Gané tslaydk‘ mahmi't‘a*, Gané yak!wa? pliyax 
he revived. Then heshot at the big ones. Then Wildcat, for fawns 
them his part, 
tslayak’ sgisidil a™*ya® pliyax tslayak' haga htlk‘ 
he shot at’ he and they, for fawns they shot at that one Panther 
them, Coyote their part, them, yonder 


pliyin mahdit‘a ts!layak. Mi? pliyin t‘ga* gidi yewé*. 
deer big ones heshotat Now deer land upon they 


them. returned. 
Gehi ydxa gi*a yok!woydé'n. Gané aga bo" pl!iyin 
Just only I, for I know it. Now this today deer 
there my part, 
bee ecepu. dais’ bene pirymta Ani* kai lap’k’* gas‘ 
land full they have then deer, for not any it turnedout but 
become, their part, that they became, 


1This word is used of the throwing of a soft, nasty object. Cf. xdaan, ‘‘eel.”’ 

v= yaar * a, 

3=—= aar* a. 

4Gni®, ‘not,’ does not go with laep‘k', which, as an inferential form, would require 
wede, but merely with k‘ai; dni* k‘at is equivalent to ‘‘none.” 

5 These forms are inferentials. Though the verbs briefly recapitulate some of the 
points of the preceding myth, they are not employed for the purpose of narrating a 
story, but rather of accounting for present-day conditions, hence the inferential, not 
the aorist, mode. 4 
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bo“a pliyin gwala la*lé‘.. He®ne pliyin. aldi ts!aip‘k*? 


today deer many they have Then deer all they hid 
indeed become. themselves, 
halk‘ he'ilemé*k‘wana®! ga ga’al wa-iwi' dk‘igam? do"mia 
Panther because he was that for girl he was killing 
destroying them; given her him 


afal. Bo" wede yak‘'” dépxa tlibagwd4n wodk‘i® hilk‘a 
g y Pp gw 
for. To-day, not Wildcat hiselder his pancreas if he had Panther, for 


brother gone forit, his part, | 
bo" lohd®. Mi he®delélek!i#n?- plalak‘wa gehi dé*winit‘ 
today he would Now I have finished it myth, just going so far 
be dead. there 
gi*& yokloya'n. 
I, for my part, I know it. 
Translation. 


A house there was, Panther and his younger brother Wild- 
cat. Every day he went out hunting, the deer he killed off. 
Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed; he had caused the deer to 
disappear. The deer were talking among themselves, ‘‘Panther 
has killed us off.” A certain deer-girl they sent there to Panther. 
Panther married the deer-girl. When he had married that deer- 
girl, then he found no more deer. Then he went out hunting 
again, but did not kill any. . Again, when it was dawn, he went 
out hunting; in the evening he returned, returned empty- 
handed. Even though he went about everywhere in the moun- 
tains, he found no deer. Then did he become tired, returned 
again in the evening, returned empty-handed. To talk among 
themselves did the deer assemble in a certain house; in a 
mountain cave, therein did they assemble. Then, ’tis said, 
he was dying of hunger; a long time had elapsed and he had 
not killed any. Formerly so many deer had he killed that 
the house was full of dried venison. Now he and his younger 
brother consumed no dried venison in the house. Then, ’tis 
said, he went out hunting again; every day he went out hunting, 
but returned empty-handed. 

Now this wife of his, for her part, used to go for firewood. 


1 The -k‘wa- implies that the deer were then conceived of as persons. 
2Lit., “I have put it off in front.” 
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And she was wont to bring firewood covered with moss. Then, 
whenever the morrow came early in the morning, the firewood 
no longer was covered with moss. He went out hunting, but 
empty-handed he returned. How long did he not keep return- 
ing empty-handed? Then, ’tis said, when the evening came, 
the woman cut off her own flesh from her legs. Then Panther, 
for his part, returned in the evening, full of hunger. ‘‘ Where 
have the deer all gone?” (said Panther). The woman did not 
speak. Now then, ’tis said, she roasted her own flesh as venison. 
Then Panther returned in the evening. ‘Because of hunger I 
nearly did not arrive home,” he said. Then the woman took 
the food and placed the venison down on the ground in front of 
him. ‘Then he ate the fresh venison. He knew that this ven- 
ison had all been consumed in the house, but now when he 
returns, there is fresh venison. Then he ate it; Panther kept 
thinking about it. “Where did she get it from?’’ said Panther, 
as he thought about it. Then, when it was dawn, he went out 
hunting again. Then again he returned empty-handed in the 
evening. How long did he not keep returning empty-handed? 
Then, ’tis said, that evening, as he thought about it, he said to 
himself, ‘““Well, where did she get it from?” 

Then night came on. And then he slept, also his wife 
did sleep. Then, as the morning twilight came, Panther, 
for his part, did not sleep, but kept thinking, ‘“Whenrice, now, 
did she get this venison?’” Then the woman arose at the time 
when she was wont to bring firewood, covered with moss. 
Now the woman arose, and Panther was not sleeping; but his 
wife, “Panther must be sleeping,’ said the woman. She 
arose, ate the moss. Right here he saw her hams cut away, 
from her own legs had she cut off venison; as food, it turned 
out, did she give him her own flesh. Moss she ate, and that 
indeed was why it always happened that there was no moss on 
the firewood. Then, ’tis said, she ate the moss as she stood 
by the firewood. Now he saw her and seized his arrow. Now 
he shot at her, but missed her. And his wife jumped at her 
husband, and as she jumped at her husband, she took away 
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from him his pancreas. Now she ran out with it in her hand, 
her own husband she had deprived of his pancreas. Now away 
did she run, having it in her hand. Then, ’tis said, yonder 
where the deer were assembled together, just there did she 
bring it. 

Then, every time it dawned, then every day shinny-ball 
was played with it. Now the deer played ball; Panther’s pan- 
creas, therewith did they play shinny-ball. Every day, as 
they shouted, ‘““Ha+! That is Panther’s pancreas!” a certain 
fast runner rushed out. “Catch up with him, one-horned deer! 
Ha+! Catch up with him, catch up with him!” they used 
to say to each other. Then, as night came on, a fawn, a medi- 
cine-woman that one, danced, but off yonder Panther now 
was about to lose his spirit, for of his pancreas he had been 
deprived. Then Wildcat now did take various people. ‘‘Do 
you all come back with my elder brother’s pancreas,”’ said 
Wildcat. Then one person after another went there in the 
night, but this medicine-woman danced, discovered them all. 
She sang, tis said: 


Wayawene L6"wana, wayawene LO"wana, wayawene L6"wana. 
Who goes about right over there, who goes about right over 
there, who goes about right over there? 


Then it dawned and to Panther she ran, but Wildcat was 
in the sweat-house. ‘‘Ugly-faced Wildcat, your elder brother, 
‘Crack bones!’ says to you your elder brother,” she kept saying. 
Early in the morning there she ran to Panther. Then yonder 
she always returned. And then with Panther’s pancreas shinny- 
ball they played. “That there is Panther’s pancreas,” (they 
shouted). Thenacertain one took Panther’s pancreas. ‘‘Ba+! 
Catch up with him, catch up with him, one-horned deer!”’ 
they kept saying to one another. In that way they played 
shinny-ball with Panther’s pancreas. Then night used to come 
on, and now again the fawn danced. What sort of people did 
not Wildcat take? All the people he took, even the mouse he 
took. All of them the medicine-woman discovered, no matter 
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what they did. Down in the smoke they came, but all of 
those she discovered. A long time elapsed, the people had all 
been tried, but no one returned with Panther’s pancreas. 

Then Wildcat said, “Now I in my turn!’ Then off he 
went. Now there he arrived, there where they were playing 
shinny-ball. Then he daubed mogs all over himself, his hands 
he bedaubed. Wherever the pancreas fell as it was thrown 
from side to side, right there he held out his hand palm up. 
Now the deer said, ‘“‘Ba+! That there is Panther’s pancreas,”’ 
shouting. Then right into his ‘hand was it thrown. Off he 
scampered with it, ran with it now in his hand, ran off with his 
elder brother’s pancreas in his hand. ‘‘Ba+! Catch up with 
him, catch up with him, one-horned deer! Catch up with 
him, catch up with him!’’ Now as he was tired he climbed 
up a tree, and then on all sides was he surrounded. Now then 
it was dug under with their own horns. ‘‘Now in my own trail 
shall you fall ahead,” said Wildcat (to the tree). The tree 
was made to fall by being uprooted, it was dug up, but he was 
sitting up above. Down in his trail it fell, it had been made 
to fall by uprooting. Far off he just lightly bounded, and away 
he leaped. “Ba+! Catch up with him, catch up with him, 
one-horned deer!’’ How long did he not run with it in his 
hand? Now night was about to come, evening it became, 
and again he climbed up a tree, for he was tired. Always 
he rested whenever he was tired. And not again was the tree 
made to fall by being uprooted. Then all did sleep; now he 
was surrounded on all sides, while Wildcat was up above. 
Now it was about to dawn, and moss he daubed all over himself. 
Then down he went back; down on the horns of one he came 
down, again on another one he jumped, continued on his way, 
again on another one he jumped. Then just as he came to the 
last one, he touched him, now as he was running along with 
(the pancreas). Then all awoke. “Ba+! Catch up with 
him, catch up with him, one-horned deer! Catch up with him!”’ 
That one, it seemed, was their runner. 

Now his elder brother lay belly up. Now he was about to 
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die, for he had no pancreas, his wife having taking it from him; 
therewith shinny-ball had been played. Now then (Wild- 
cat) arrived at home; his elder brother’s pancreas he threw 
within his ribs. Then he, for his part, did run into the sweat- 
house, and Coyote there turned out to be in the sweat-house. 
Then now, ’tis said, the deer, for their part, did arrive. Now 
Panther revived, then shot at the big ones. And Wildcat, 
for his part, shot at the fawns; he and Coyote, for their part, 
did shoot at the fawns, but that Panther yonder shot at the 
big deer. Now the deer had returned upon the land 

Just so far do I, for my part, know. Now this day the land 
has become full of deer; at that time the deer ceased to be, 
but nowadays the deer have become many. Then the deer 
all hid themselves, for Panther was destroying them; for that 
reason was the girl given to him, in order to kill him. Had 
not Wildcat gone to get his elder brother’s pancreas, Panther, 
for his part, would be dead today. Now I have finished this 
story; proceeding just so far do I, for my part, know. 


4. PANTHER AND COYOTE. 


Wilt = yowd® hoilk‘ waxadil waxa yak‘'¥ 
Their house it was Panther he and his his younger Wildcat, 
younger brother, brother 


no"gadasi® sgisi nixadil. Alhiyt’hix htlk’ pliyin gwala 


but down below Coyote heandhis Heusedtogo Panther, deer many 
from them mother. to hunt 
tlomdémt‘. Ganéhi® be*wi® cix -tlomdm  waxasi® abai® 
he used to Then, it is every deer he killed but his in the 
kill them. said, day them, younger brother house 
xuma klemna’s. Ganga ga na®nagaé* dabalnixa cix wili 
food maker. Only that he did, long time venison house 
debi -waxast) yamx yaxa -gayad. “ant cix  teWik da 
full; but his fat merely he ate it, not deer its flesh 


younger brother 


gayaik‘. No"gada sgisi nixadil hot kleléi_ wili!. 
he used to Down below Coyote heandhis fir itsbark their 


eat it. from them mother house. 
Ganéhi® dabalnixa  la%lé..  Ganéhi® gwiciwdk‘di 
Then, it is said, long time it became. Then, it is said, somewheres 


or other 


1So heard for xo. 
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xami'xa datle‘lagw4n datyand* htlk' six he*ilemék‘. 
by the sea he was heard about chief Panther, deer hedestroyed them. 
Ganéhi® wd-iwi ga’p*ini sém_ alt‘gt#s’ t‘awdxadil ya®. 
Then, it is girls two ducks white she and her they 
said, younger sister went. 
Da*hiaganin sgisi me®dat‘ dit‘gai wilfi sgisi hilksi® 
He was heard about, Coyote on this west of his Coyote; but 
it is said, side the land house Panther 
gwent'gat ga’a ge wilf neyéthi® gana'néx da*agan. 
east of the that one, there his they said, thus they heard 
land for his part, ~ house it is said; of them. 
Ganéhi® yiitlin wa-iwi g@’p*ini t‘awdxadil ge wd6k‘ia™! 
Then, it is white girls two she and her _ there they 
said, ducks younger sister arrived 
sgist gafal. Gané plebéxa® segisi. Ganéhi® mi!  liwd? 
Coyote at. Then he peeled bark Coyote. Then,itissaid, now looking 
naga® wa-iwi dt ga’plini baxd’m. ‘a! gwidi na*nagait‘e®? 
he did; girls pretty two they come. ‘*A! How amI going todo?” 
T‘gwa he’lama* nak‘i t‘gwa he‘lamé*? k!eman. Wihin 
““Thunder its board,’? say toit! thunder its board make it!’? ‘My mother 
du"gwi' didu"gwank‘ nagdé-ihi® sgisi. Svelék‘¥ 
ohop'- her skirt she shall wear it,” he said, Coyote. “Acorn 
shells® it is said, pestle 
ili’pxagwank* wihin naga*. T‘gwa he‘lama? wihin wilt 
she shall pound my he said. ‘‘Thunder its board my house 
having itin herhands mother,” mother 
ganau ciialt‘a® nagda-ihi’. 
in she shall sit,’ he said, it is said. 
Gané wa-twi g@a’plini sds’ naga®. Gwidi sé*ndi‘ 
Then girls two coming to they did. ‘‘Where Panther 
a stand 
wilf. Mi yamaddn sgisi sendi wili', Gi! sé*ndi’a eit‘e®. 
his Now he was asked Coyote Panther his no! Panther, IT am.” 
house?” house. for my part, 


Mi igoyé“xa'n wa-iwi k!walt‘a t‘édpxa iguyt®k‘ dalo"l 
Now they nudged girl younger one herelder she nudged ‘‘Helies,5 
each other, sister her: 
sgisi wasi®. Mahait‘a Ani sgisi ga sé*ndi nagé-ihi’. 
Coyote indeed.” The elder “Not Coyote, that Panther,” she said, it 
one is said. 


Wa-iwit‘an idai wilit‘k*’é. Ba®dé*yeweyak‘™. Ganéhi® 
“Girls, right there my house.” They continued on Then, it is 
their way. said, 


1Properly speaking, this form is impersonal. An expressed subject, as here 
tawaaxadil, more correctly requires the form wovk*. 
2’Thunder’s board” is the Takelma term for “‘lumber.”’ 
3These shell ornaments are described as half black and bean-like in shape. 
4A myth name of Panther. 
. 5Lit., ‘“mouth-plays.”’ 
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aba-iginik‘ xilamana  selék‘* ilobéxak‘” sgisi nixa. 


they came to they, acorn she was pounding Coyote his 
the house pestle with it in her hand mother. 
Ganéhi® playuw6® xilamand alxali dni dabalnixa. Gwidi 
Then,itis they sat down they; they were not long. “Where 
said, seated 
sendi wilfi mi! yamadén mologuldp‘a  sgisi nixa. 
Panther his house?”’ now she was asked old woman, Coyote his 
mother. 
Gwent‘gati hinwadA ge  wilfi nagd-ihi® mologola’p‘a. 
“East side of towards up there his house,’’ she said, old woman. 
the land stream it is said, 
Mafa nagdsbinda® bo% sé*ndi nagait‘ sgisi nagdsbi‘n 
“You, for though I said just Panther yousaid, Coyote I said to 
your part, to you now, you,” 


naga t‘édpxa. Ganéhi® ba-iyewé®. Mi' ya®. ba*déyeweyak’”. 
she said herelder Then,itis they went Now they they started again 
to her sister. said, out again. went on their journey. 
Ganéhi® dabalnixa lalé’ mi yewé® sgisi. Hindé 
Then, itis said, longtime it became, now he returned Coyote. ‘Mother! 
gwidi wayd™t' k!wdélt‘a* andi k‘ai ddak‘da’da_ wili 
where your daughter- the younger Not any over her house 
in-law one? (inter.) head 


hanhogwal? K‘déi nagait‘? Wayda™t’ klwalt‘a* dak‘da*da 
holed through?” ‘‘What didyou ‘‘Your daughter- the younger over her 


say?” in-law one head 
andi® wili hAnhogwal? Gemé‘di gi wayduxagwat‘’ ytk‘a®? 
_ not house holed through?” “How I having daughter- do I come 
(inter.) in-law to be? 
Bo“a wa-iwi't‘an aba-inagé® sé*ndi wd4*da  ginigiyA™! 
Just now, girls they were in Panther to him they have 
indeed, the house; gone,”’ 
nagé-ihi® mologuld4p‘'a ga nagd® Sk‘4? nagait‘’? Mii 
she said, old woman that — she said. “What did you Now 
it is said, say?” 
abaigini&k‘ mi tlomédm nixa. Ganéhi® ba-iyewé® mii 
he went into now he killed his Then, it is he went out now 
the house, her mother. said, again, 
he*bili®. Mi héd&k‘ mii swaddk’. Mi’+this aba-iw6dk‘ 
he ran off. Now heran, now he pursued Now very they arrived in 
them. nearly the house 
Ssendi -wétda. Mr tilos'6" “ha’pda ~ alt lavas cas 
Panther to him. Now slightly a little he discovered now 
them, 


1This form also is impersonal, though the logical reference is to waiwftt‘an, 
“girls.” 

2Coyote is now greatly excited, hence uses the meaningless but characteristic 
“‘coyote prefix” s-. 
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4‘ 
wiyimat’ wa-iwi' ga’pini. Wo'nda’/k‘™! nagdé-ihi® wo'nd’k‘” 
he exercised his girls two. “Old!” he said, it old 


supernatural power is said; 
upon them 


ere ie se ndie wada “aba-iwokia® yak" <s'fuli 


they became. Now Panther to him as they arrived Wildcat he was 
in the house, sitting; 
mologola’p‘a_ ga’ptini aba-iwdk‘ hilk‘ wdé'da yibii 
old women two they arrived Panther to him, their 
in the house basket-caps 
desgwégwént‘ yeléxda desgwogwént‘ mologola’/p‘agan yi’k!alx 
worn out, their burden worn out, old women teeth 
baskets 
wak‘ mologola’p‘a g@’p*ini t‘awaxadil bém ik!wenéhi. 
without, old women two she and her sticks they held them 
: younger sister jin their hands. 
Halk’ 4nf k‘ai alhiyixk’. 
Panther not any; he was out 
hunting. 
Mint -daho xa taie’.. Mr —cix ~-ligihk™ —. holks 
Now, it evening it became. Now venison hebrought Panther. 
is said, it home 
Mr yak‘ gané wiklasihan mé*wok‘ nagd-ihi® yak‘” 
Now Wildcat, ‘‘Now my maternal they have he said, Wildcat, 
grandmothers arrived here,” it is said, 

Opxa gwenhegwé*hagwanhi. K!ulsat‘a®? kt p!an 
his elder he related it to him. “Soft (food) give them, liver 
brother 

6k  naga® sé*nda. -Ganéhi® plan ogdéfak’i. Ganéhi® 

give he said Panther. Then, it is liver he always Then, it is 

them,” said, gave to them. said, 
wé°gia-uda® alhiyi’hix hono® htlk’ be*wi® alhtyi’hix 
when it was he was wont to again Panther, every day he was wont to 
dawn, go out hunting go out hunting; 
dal’wi* pliyax ligik’”. Klasi*t’ 6k‘1 k!ulsdt‘a® naganhahi* 
sometimes fawn he brought “Your  giveitto soft (food), he used to say 

it home. maternal them to him, 

grandmothers it is said, 

waxa gasi® plan ogdé’ak‘i. Ganéhi® gwi'ne larlé.. 
his younger and that liver he used to Then,itis longtime it became. 

brother ; one give to them. said, 

Ganéhi® mi yana lobolap‘ mologola’p‘ak!an. Ganéhi® x1 

Then,itis now acorns’ they kept old women. Then, it is water 
said, pounding them said, 


ta yank‘” kla*wdnxa®’ yana kla*want’. Gané xi tt 
hot they took they sifted in acorns they sifted them Then water hot 
with them, basket-pan, in basket-pan. 


1This ‘‘wish” is preceded by a whiff of air blown by Coyote. 
2Lit., ““wormy.” Cf. k/als, “worm.” 
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dit’tida pla-it‘ewili®x. Mi (27a? naga® Mi tama | ami’ 


on top of it dropped down. Now she did. Now ‘‘O younger Now 
her hand sister! 
alxi"k‘ 4+ iaxdék‘ alt‘gil#s: lalé’. Ne® plagait‘e® naga-ihi® 
see! Oh, my hand white it has Well, I'll bathe,” she said, 
become. it is said, 
mahait'a ~<va~-na'nag4®. Mi xambili® hanydé*hi ba*t'é®x. 
the elder one that she did. Now she jumped just on the she 
into the water, other side emerged. 
Ganéhi® 6+ hop!é8n hene néat‘na® ganat’ ya* bat’é*x 
Then,itis oh! long before then as being, being in just she 
said, that way emerged 
han. Ma*wit plak‘ nagdéhi® t‘awaxa. Mi' hono® plaga* 
on the ‘‘You too bathe!’’ she said to her younger Now also she 
other side. her, it is said, sister. bathed 
haxiya k!wélt‘a. Ganéhi® mi hanya almi’s  ba’t‘é*x. 
in the the younger Then,itis now just together they 
water one. said, across emerged. 
Mi -gandat‘it la‘lé‘~ hople’n sé*nda wd*da dt  henve 
Now being in the they long ago Panther tohim pretty then 
same way became, 
ya*da® gandthi latlé’ wa-iwi't‘an dé t‘awaxadil. 
when they being in the they girls pretty she and her 
went same way became younger sister. 
Gandhan mé’al yewé®. Gané yana ba-ihemék‘ aba-iyewé* 
Being as on this side they Then acorns they took they returned 
before (of river) returned. them out, into the house 
wa-iwl du®a‘.. Gané  yene? s‘omotS Mi  yak!wa! 
girls pretty. Then acorns they cooked Now “O Wildcat, 
: them. 
klasi*t: > /1a’tilassam: ~hop!éna*« obi*t*. . yoruyat - -ga‘al 
your maternal _ he’s been calling long ago, yourelder to marry for 
grandmothers us; however, brother him 
mefginigik’ gasi® sgisi wiyimadsam. Gané ya*nik‘ no” 
here we came, but that Coyote he ‘poisoned’ us. Now we are down 


going away, river 
yeweyik’ nagd-ihi® wa-iwi't‘an. 


we return,” they said, girls. 
it is said, 
Mi ya*niya™ halk‘s'i Ant k‘ai alhtyax 
Now they are gone but Panther not any; he was out 
away hunting, 


1— gandt' hi; cf. gahi, ‘‘the same.” 
2So heard for yana. The first ais palatalized to e by the preceding y; the second 


uw is made to correspond to it, owing to the feeling that Takelma has for repeated 
vowels in dissyllabic stems. 


3== yaak‘w-* Q, 
4So heard for yogwia. 
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gwel’wak‘wihi alhtyi’hix. Ganéhi® wa-iwi't'an mii ya® 


early in the morn- he used to go Then, it is girls now they 

ing, indeed, to hunt. said, went, 
an’ k’ai mi. Gané ydak!wa? dak‘wili ginitk. Hé+ 
not any now. Then Wildcat, on top of he went. “He + 


for his part, the house 
Obéya' + — guxde’ ya’  mi+- obéya’+. Mi' — sgelélé 


elder your wives they have now, elder Now he kept 
brother! gone away brother!’’ shouting, 
sgelewA4lt‘ 6pxa obiya gtixde® yd® nagdhi® sgelé%. O+ 
he shouted his elder ‘‘Elder your they have he said to him, he XO) 
to him brother, brother, wives gone,” it is said, shouted. 
ba+* obiya meyéu gii’xde’. yd® nagd-ihi®. Mi yewé* 
ba+! elder come Your they have he said, it Now he 
brother, back! wives gone,” is said. returned 
halk‘ 6pxa gwenhegwéhagwanhi gwenhegwéhék‘” wa-iwi’ 
Panther; his elder he related it to him, he told him about “ Girls 
brother them, 
du’i’. Klasi*t’ le°wila-usi negési. Gana'néx gwenhegwé- 
pretty. ‘Your maternal he has been they said Thus he related 
grandmother calling me,’ to me.” 
hagwanhi <opxa. Gané wydant‘e® nagd® htlk‘’. Gané 
it to him his elder “Now I am he said Panther. Then 
brother. going,” 
telulx igina « ba*din®k’- wili ~ hadinit!anhi | selék‘'v 
strings of » he took he strung house he strung them acorn 
dentalia them, them up, out in it, pestle 
ba*drk‘dak‘. Gané aga xa*sgdé"sgi® ga lohdt‘e® nagahi 
he stood it up. “Now this if it breaks? (in) that I shall be he said to him, 
(string) asunder, (case) dead,”’ it is said, 
macirone Click. Ciset *xoi | xa*kléspi’ ..ga®— lohot'e® 
his younger “Acorn if it falls down, ifit breaks, (in) that I shall be 
brother. pestle (case) dead,” 
nagaéhi’. 
he said to him, 
it is said. 
Gané ydé® gtxdagwa swadak‘. Gané mi’ yo"mi 
Then he went his own he followed Then now hecaught up 
off, wives them. with them; 


sméla%x dé*da sak‘ wé-iwi't‘an ani gwénliwila® sméla“x 


arrow infront he shot girls not they looked arrow 
shafts of them them, behind; shafts 
ba*yank'” yeléxdagwan ganau mats!ak’. Gané mr 
they picked their own burden in they put Then now 
them up, baskets them. 
da*tsla’wan wok‘ hen’e yd4* wa*himit’ tlft'gwan. Gané 
by the ocean they then just they talked their own Then 
arrived, to him husband. 


1 Pronounced in a loud whisper. 
WVitneihieucuts, ibn.) apart, it it parts.:” 
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ei wd%da sa’gwd4n. Ei gada “si® k‘di gwala ne’yauk‘t 


canoe to him it was “Canoe along- even things many if they say, 
paddled. side of 
wede ge liwat’ nagd® wa-iwi't‘an tli't’gwan ga naga. 
not there look,’ . they said girls, their husband that ey ee 
to him. 


Wede haxiya liwat‘ isi® k‘ai gwala naxbiyauk‘i® wede 


“Not in the look even things many if they should not 
water though say to you, 
ge liwat‘’. Gané hansa*gwdn. Gané k‘4i gwala nagan 
there look.” Then he was paddled Then things many he was 
across. said to 


htlk‘ alk!ok!ok‘ gwindt‘na® ga ‘Aldi k‘4i gwala nagdnhi. 
Panther, ugly-faced; in what way that all things many he was said to, 


being it is said. 
Oloms‘i® gtxda ga nagaik‘wa® wede haxiyd Ili'wat’, 
Though his wives” that they had said “Not in the look!” 
before to him, water 
navaikwa. qi tsvlini'ts'tanx haxtya’ diwila@e) in. ei 
they had said — now he became angry, in the he looked. Now canoe 
to him, water 
plah4a-wt ea px M? mitl@’k!an hilin mult’/*k‘wa 
it upset. Now he was sea monster he swallowed 
swallowed, him, 


gtxdas1® ba-1wdk". 
but his wives _ they arrived 


to shore. 
Mi yapla aldi igi‘nan yatlgd’s. Yalgdmt‘ - nagdn. 
Now people all they were divers. “Dive for they were 


y? 


taken him said to. 


K‘adi naga *4ni® igi‘nan isi® yalagd4mdan ba*ydé*t‘ek !é*lhixiya™ 
What indeed not it was When- he was dived they always just floated up, 


(kind) taken? ever for, 

Ant nek  gwelginitk‘ hagwelxiya. K‘ai gwala ‘isi 

not anyone he reached at the bottom Beings many although 
bottom of the water. 


iginan 4ni® nek gwelginitk‘ ba*y4*t‘ek!élhixiya” isi 


they were not anyone he reached they always just floated up; whenever 
taken, bottom, 
yap!la yala*k‘da® ani hagwelxid wok‘ ba*ydé*t‘ek!élhix. 
people that they not at the bottom they they always just 
dived, of the water arrived, floated up. 
Misi? k‘a-ila’p‘a sink‘wé6k!waé? kloloi ha’p‘di al. Gii 
But now woman Mud-cat basket small she was Seal 
twining it. 


1Lit., “‘(scooped-out object) set (itself) down under.” Cf. dakt‘guuba'n, ‘I put 
on a hat,” lit., ‘‘ I set (scooped-out object) on top.” 
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yaxa” watalna*na'n! nagd-ihi®. Gané sgisi s*a’k‘? yaxa 
indeed I can get close she said, Then Coyote, “ She indeed 
to him,” it is said. 
falnan nagda® k‘a-ila’p'a ga naga. Aga gandt‘ yapla 
she can get he said, woman that hesaid ‘‘These so many’ people 
close to him!”’ to her. 
yelak da®* 4ni*> wana eme® néida®® nagd yapla ganat‘ 
although not even here that they hesaid, ‘‘people so many 
they dived, did,” 
Meta Ga lscici ga nasa” . k‘aila'p‘a la*mal. .Gi yaxd 
although Coyote that he said, woman he quarreled ‘‘I indeed 
they dived,” with her. 
beainanan?. ‘Klolot . ha’p'd: wala‘l4uhi,  Cma. yaxa 
I can go off and basket small she kept twining “You indeed 
get close to him,”’ it while (talking). 
falna*nat’. A’ni k‘ai naga® ani dak‘da*hal k!oloi ha’p‘di 
you can get Not any- shesaid, not she answered basket small 
close to him!”’ thing him, 
ier vaplias nenen ak da'xi “heye’x.. Mr yapla aldi‘l 
she People they were she alone she was Now people all 
twined it. used up, left over. 
yala’k‘ gasi® a’k‘da*xi heyé*x. Mrhi® dat!labak‘ k!oloi 
they had butthat she alone she was Now, she finished it basket, 
dived, one left over. it is said, 
dakt‘gt"bamt‘. Ne®’si® masi® alna*na’n naga-ida4® nagdnhi’. 
she covered it over. “But you ‘I can get since you she was said 
now indeed, close to it,’ Sala: to, it is said. 
Ganéhf® xame)ini®k’ dexiya xamwili¥. Mi xamgini*k‘ 
Then, it is she went into in front of she proceeded Now she went into 
said, the water, the water into the water. the water 
Geraye oa ker yalatk. yap'a. bus: la*lé‘. aks'i® bo gan‘ 
in the she too she dived, people gone they had shetoo now then 
water; become; 
yalatk'. 
she dived. 
Mi hinau tclolx sgd's’ halk‘ wilf ganau uwlim 
Now upriver (stringof) it parted Panther his in, = formerly 
dentalia house 


1 Potential causative of nagat- : na- with prefixes wa’, ‘‘together,” or he*®, ‘‘away,’’ 


and al-. 


2Coyote speaks with contemptuous irony, hence the “ coyote prefix”’ s--. 


3Lit., ‘‘ this being or acting. 


” 


The verb stem na-, of rather indefinite meaning, 


is often used to signify ‘‘to be many.” 


4So heard for yaldek‘da*. 


5’Subordinate form of neeyé*, instead of the regularly formed neyéeda*; neeyé® is 
the aorist impersonal of the verb nagat-:na-. 


6 Probably for ganz. 


7It is worthy of note that the verb sgdud-: sgdut!- is a second class intransitive 


with -x suffix when a single spontaneous cut or break is referred to, but a first class 
intransitive when the activity is repeated. Hence 3rd per. aorist sgdus (= *sgéud-x) 
but sgot/ésga*t' (with the * characteristic of first class intransitives), not *sgot/ésgas, 
as might perhaps have been expected. 
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hen®é aba-iba*dinik!ana®. Mi sgot!ésga*t‘! t‘élma disguyt’*x 


then he having stretched it Now it parted in acorn it dropped 
aloft in the house. several places; pestle down, 
xaticiot‘icis, “Mr. yak <épxa’ > luna; © Mihi < Stage” 
it broke to pieces. Now Wildcat his elder he had Now, it he cried, 
brother died. is said, 


dak‘wilt' gini®k‘. 
on top of — he went. 
the house 


4 => > || See = | => a) 9 i | SS os. | 
Adnot smoeelsen pe eine os eel Blas eens 
@9¢@@¢@ CAP'A@ dA CC!be Pb eAa'FaEee @oeoed 


Ha-i o-bé-ya’ ha-i o-bé-ya’ ha-i o-bé-ya’ 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya 6-bé-va’ 
““Alas, Oelder Alas, Oelder Alas, Ovelder O elder O elder_. O elder 
brother! brother! brother! brother! brother! brother!’’ 


pla-ik!iyik’ dak‘wilidat‘. Gané honohi® ba*yewé® dék‘wili 


he fell down from on top-of Then again, it he went up on top of 
the house. is said, again the house, 
hono® hagwa*lam ‘fal®'yow6®. 
again in the road he looked. 
4—=> => 


4 | | | - | | =] af | =p a, . | F - i, | sl 
eee eo cid vss cidade sd Zid ddd sddeede 
Ha-i o-bé-ya’ ha-i 0-bé-ya’ ha-1 o-bé-ya’ 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya.? 


“Alas Ojeldersa Alas, Ovelder= “Alass (Ovelder= @)eldex 9 O elder O elder 
brother! brother! brother! brother! brother! brother!’’ 


T‘gél® naga’na*k‘#® pla-ikliyi®k‘. Gané winit‘ lalé’ hu*lint 


Dropping he always did, he fell down. Then exhausted he he was 
down it is said, became, tired out 
t‘agd-ida® Ganéhi® aba-iyewé®. Gané p!i' yogwa? ha®iholéhal 
ashe cried, hen) this) she returned im Then fire its place he dug into it, 
said, the house. putting ashes 
aside; 
ant? hono® pli datlagai, Gané ganau  deigenép‘gwa’ 
not again fire he built a Then therein he lay curled up 
fire. dog-fashion, 
Ani* hono® > gwi ginitk’ dar hono® t’aga®. 
not again anywhere he went, not again he cried. 


+See MOter7, p.Ol 

? The last syllable of each obtyda starts at the high pitch of the preceding syllables 
but falls during its duration gradually to a low pitch. The pitch of each ébiya is 
higher than of the following, so that a low pitch is reached at the end of the lament. 
These falls of pitch are evidently intended to produce a dolorous effect. 

3de*igeneuk‘wa was said to be a preferable form. 
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Gané no" ye*bathi. Mi olom xamgini’k‘da® yapla 
Now down letus, pray, Now before as she went into people 


Tiver return. the water, 
salxog™i alxfigin k‘a-ila’p‘a ha’p‘di xamginifk‘. Gané dni 
they were she was woman small she went into ihen not 
standing; seen the water. 
yewé*. Mi sgisi tclinftc!lanx. Olom cgi! yaxa ‘alna*nd'n 
she Now Coyote hewasangry. ‘Before ‘I indeed I can get 
returned. close to him,’ 


nagaé-ida® xamhi la*lé’ nagd-ihi® sgisi. A’ni® nek‘ alxiik‘wa 
when she __ right into she he said, it Coyote. Not anyone he saw her 


said, the water, became,” is said, 
k‘a-1la’p‘a ha’p‘di. Gané hultin’ dedewili't‘a*da s‘ink‘wék!wa* 
women small. Then sea- at his door Mud-cat 
monster 


~ = s x ° yi fe mn 
wok’ halk’ ydk!a® ba*k!oldl k!oloi sbedésbat‘i. Gané 
she Panther his bones she gathered basket she filled it tight Then 


arrived; them up, with them. 
Kloloi debi” kleméi. Gané ydé®>-dni nek‘ alxik‘wa 
basket full she made it. Then she went, not anyone he saw her 
yewéida’. Gané dahdxa la*lit‘a® mu‘l4px ganau ginik‘” 
as she Then evening when it sweat-house in she went 
returned. became, with them, 
mi‘lapx ganau mats!ak‘. Dewénxa gwel*wak‘wi t‘ada 
sweat-house in she put them. ‘Next day early in the ‘Paternal 
morning aunt, 
de*isé*xi néxga*m! naga-ihi® gana*nex htiilk‘ yok!a* wa*himit'. 
open the door say to she said, thus Panther his she talked 
for me!’ me,” it is said; bones to them. 
Dewénxa gwel’wak‘wi® la%lé’ dedewiliida ciuli. T‘ada 
Next day early in the it became at the door she was ‘Paternal 
morning sitting. aunt, 
detisé*xi. Ba*bilf® de®isé*k‘ hop!é’n ndat‘na® ganat‘ 14%? 
open the door She she opened long as being so being just, 
for me!” jumped up, the door; before 
gané hen*e yd’ alt!ayagin. 
now then just he was found. 
Dewénxa lalé’ gwel*wak‘wi mi gtxdagwa wa*da 
Next day it became early in the now hisown wives’ to them 
morning, 
yewé*. Gané yandbathan naga gtixdagwa. Mr mi*wa 
he “Now let us all go off!’ he said his own wives. ‘‘Now perhaps 
returned. to them 
haxiya gwidisewit’ witwd nagd-ihi® hilk‘. Gané gtxda 
in the he has thrown my younger he said, it Panther. Then his wives 
water himself brother,” is said, 


1Future imperative with 1st per. sing. object of maga-: nacg-7-, ‘‘to say to.” 
== 
= yar. 
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hé-u nagd® yanabathdn nagd® Gané  ik!u"mdnk‘wa 


““Yes,’’ they said; “let us all go they said. Then they prepared 
away!”’ themselves 
k‘a-ila’/p‘a ga/p*ini. Gané yé® sé*nda hawilit‘gwa yewé*. 
women two. Then they Panther in his own they 
went, house returned. 


Dehi ‘falyowd® Ani® k‘ai kliyix. Abaigini®k‘ plii yogwda* 


Ahead he looked, not any smoke. They went into fire its place 


the house; 
ganau dégenau. Dit‘gw4“lam witwa nagd®. Gané gixdagwa 
in curled up ‘“O poor my younger he said. Then his own wives 
dog-fashion. brother!” 
alts!aik‘anp‘ naga gtixdagwa alts!ayagan. Gana®néx ciwdk‘di 
“Do you (pl.) he said his own he was washed. Thus it may be 
wash him!” to them wives; 
hono® alhtiyi’/hix. Gi*a gahi ydxa yok!woyd'n’ ge 
again he used to go I,formy just indeed I know it, there 
out hunting. part, that 
winithi yaxa yok!woyda'n. 
just sofar indeed I know it. 


Translation.’ 


There was the house of Panther and his younger brother, 
his younger brother Wildcat, while down below from them 
were Coyote and his mother. Panther used to go out hunting, 
many deer he used to kill) Now every day he killed deer, 
while his younger brother was in the house, a maker of food. 
Only that he did. For a long time the house was full of venison; 
but the younger brother ate nothing but fat, he was not wont to 
eat the flesh of deer. Down below from them Coyote and his 
mother had a house of fir bark.’ 

Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed. Then somewheres or 
other by the sea Panther the chief was heard about, how he 
destroyed deer. Then two girls, the White Duck sisters, went 
off. Coyote was heard about, that Coyote’s house was on this 
side, the west side of the land; but as for Panther, that one’s 


‘Compare Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 129-41; St. Clair, Traditions of the 
Coos Indians, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 22, pp. 35, 36; Dixon, Achomawi 
and Atsugewi Tales, zbid., Vol. 21, pp. 163-65. The Yana have a version closely 
similar to that of the Achomawi. 

? The house of bark instead of lumber marks the poor man. 
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house was said to be on the east side of the land. Thus they 
heard about them. Then the two White Duck girls, the two 
sisters, arrived there to Coyote. Now Coyote was beating bark 
from a tree. Now then, ’tis said, Coyote looked up—-two 
pretty girls were coming. (Coyote did not know what to do. 
He defecated, and asked his excrements,) ‘tA! What am 
I going to do?’—‘ ‘Thunder’s board,’! say to it! Make lum- 
ber out of it!’”—‘‘ My mother shall wear the ohdp‘-shells’ on 
her skirt,”’ said Coyote. ‘‘My mother shall have in her hands 
an acorn pestle wherewith to pound,” he said. ‘In a house 
of lumber shall my mother be sitting,” he said. 

Then the two girls came to a standstill. ‘Where is Pan- 
ther’s house?” Now was Coyote asked for Panther’s house. 
“Tt is I, indeed, that am Panther.’”’ Now they nudged each 
other; the younger girl nudged her elder sister, (saying), 
““He lies, it is Coyote indeed.’’ The elder one said, “It is not 
Coyote, that one is Panther.’—‘‘Girls, right there, indeed, is 
my house.”’ They continued on their way. Then, ’tis said, 
they came to the house; Coyote’s mother was pounding with 
an acorn pestle. Then they sat down, but not for a long time 
were they-seated. ‘‘ Where is Panther’s house?” the old 
woman, Coyote’s mother, now was asked. ‘“‘Up stream on the 
east side of the land, there is his house,’ said the old woman. 
“Though I told you so just now, you said it was Panther, but 
I told you it was Coyote,” she said to her elder sister. Then 
they went out again; now they went off, started again on their 
journey. 

Then a long time elapsed and Coyote returned. ‘‘ Mother! 
Where is your younger daughter-in-law? Has not perchance 
the roof above her head a hole?’”—‘‘What did you say?’’— 
“Has not the roof above your younger daughter-in-law’s head a 
hole?”—‘‘How do I come to have a daughter-in-law? Just 
now there were girls in the house; to Panther have they gone,” 


1 That is, lumber. 
4See note 3, p. 55- 
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she said, the old woman said that. ‘‘S-what! did you say?” 
Now he went into the house and killed his mother. Then he 
returned out of the house, ran off now. Now he ran and pur- 
sued them. Now they had nearly arrived at Panther’s house. 
Now (Coyote) just barely caught sight of them and exercised 
his supernatural power upon the two girls. “Old!” he said, 
and old they became. Now they came to Panther in his house. 
Wildcat was sitting there; two old women came to Panther in 
his house. Their basket-caps were worn out, their burden 
baskets were worn out, they were old women without teeth, 
the sisters, two old women (now), held staffs in their hands. 
Panther was not there, he was out hunting. 

Now evening came on and Panther brought home venison. 
Then Wildcat said, ‘““Now my maternal grandmothers have 
arrived here,” recounted Wildcat to his elder brother. “Give 
them soft food, give them liver,’’ said Panther. Then, ’tis said, 
he always gave them liver. Then, when it was dawn, Panther 
would go out hunting again, every day he was wont to go out 
hunting. Sometimes he brought home a fawn. “Give your 
maternal grandmothers soft food,”’ he used to say to his younger 
brother, and that one would give them liver. Then a long time 
elapsed. Now the old women were always pounding acorns. 
Then, ’tis said, they took hot water with them; they sifted in 
the basket-pan, the acorns they sifted in the basket-pan. 
Now the hot water dripped down on the back of her hand. 
Now she caught her breath and said, ‘“O younger sister! now . 
see! Oh, my hand has become white. Well, I’m going to 
bathe,” the elder one did that. Now she jumped into the 
water and emerged right on the other side of the river. Then, 
‘tis said, oh! as she had been long before, being just so she 
emerged on the other side. ‘‘Do you too bathe!” she said to 
her younger sister. Now also the younger one bathed in the 
water, and together they emerged just across the river. And 
of the same appearance they became as when long ago, being 


1 The s-, here as often, is quite meaningless. It is characteristic of the speech 
of Coyote. 
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pretty, they had gone to Panther; of the same appearance the 
sisters became, pretty girls. Then they returned to this side 
of the river. Then they took out the acorns and into the house 
they returned, pretty girls. Now the acorns they cooked. 
And the girls said, ‘““O Wildcat, your maternal grandmothers 
he’s been calling us; long ago, however, we came here in order 
to marry your elder brother, but Coyote did exercise his super- 
natural power upon us. Now we are going away, down river 
we go back.” 

Now they went off, but Panther was not there; he was out 
hunting, early in the morning he was wont to go out to hunt. 
Now, ‘tis said, off went the girls, no longer were they there. 
Then Wildcat, for his part, did go on top of the house. “Hé+, 
elder brother! Your wives now have gone, O elder brother!’’ 
Now he kept shouting, shouted to his elder brother. “ Elder 
brother, your wives have gone,’’ he said to him, shouted. “O! 
Ba+! elder brother, come back! Your wives have gone,’’ 
he said. Now Panther returned and (Wildcat) recounted it 
to his elder brother, told him about them. ‘“ They are pretty 
girls. ‘Your maternal grandmother he’s been calling me,’ 
they said to me.’’ Thus he recounted it to his elder brother. 
“Now I am going,’’ said Panther. Then strings of dentalia he 
took, and strung them up, strung them out in the house; an 
acorn pestle he stood up. ‘‘ Now should this (string) part, in 
that case I shall be dead,’’ he said to his younger brother. 
“Should the acorn pestle fall down, should it break, in that 
case I shall be dead.’’ he said to him. 

Then off he went, followed his wives. And now he caught up 
with them. Arrow shafts he shot in front of them, but the girls 
did not look back; the arrow shafts they picked up and put them 
into their burden baskets. And now by the ocean they arrived; 
just then they talked with their husband. Then a canoe was 
paddled to them. ‘‘ Even though they should say all sorts of 
things alongside the canoe, do not look there, ”’ said the girls, 
to their husband that they said. ‘Do not look into the water, 
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even though they should say all sorts of things to you. Do not 
look there.’’ Then he was paddled across. Now all sorts of 
things was Panther called, ugly-faced; in whatever way he 
looked, all that was he called. Though his wives had told him 
that before, had told him, “Do not look into the water!’’ now 
he became angry and looked into the water. Now the canoe 
upset and he was swallowed, the sea-monster swallowed him; 
but his wives arrived to shore. 

Now all the people were taken as divers. “Dive for him!”’ 
they were told. What sort of (person) was not taken? When- 
ever they dived for him they always just floated up, no one 
reached to the bottom of the water. Even though many beings 
were taken, no one reached to the bottom, they always just 
floated up; whenever the people dived, they did not reach to 
the bottom of the water, but always just floated up. But now 
the Mudcat woman was twining a small basket. “It is I indeed 
who can get close to him,’’ she said. Then Coyote said, “S-she 
indeed can get close to him!’’ To the woman did he say that. 
“Though these so many people did dive, they did not even get 
close thereto,’’ he said, “though so many people dived.’’ Coy- 
ote said that, with the woman he quarreled. “I indeed can go 
off and get close to him,’’ she kept twining the small basket 
while talking. ‘‘S-she indeed can get close to him!’’ She said 
nothing, answered him not, but twined the small basket. The 
people had all been tried, she alone was left. All the people 
had dived, but that one still was left, she alone. Now, ’tis 
said, she finished the basket, covered it over. ‘‘ Well, now, 
you in your turn! since you did say, ‘I can get close to him,’ ”’ 
she was told. Then, ’tis said, she went to the water, ahead 
to the water she proceeded. Now into the water she went, 
she too did dive; the people had all been tried, so she too now 
did dive. 

Now up river the string of dentalia parted in Panther’s house, 
where formerly he had stretched it aloft in the house. Now 
it parted in several places, and the acorn pestle dropped down, 
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broke to pieces. Now Wildcat’s elder brother had died. Then, 
tis said, he wept, on top of the house he went. 


“Alas, O elder brother! alas, O elder brother! alas, 
O elder brother! 
O elder brother! O elder brother! O elder brother!’’ 


Down he rolled from on top of the house. Then again, ’tis 
said, he went up on top of the house. Again he looked along 
the trail. 


“Alas, O elder brother! ae O elder brother! alas, 
O elder brother! j 
O elder brother! O elder brother! O elder brother!’’ 


He always dropped down, down he rolled. Then exhausted 
he became, he was tired out as he wept. Then he went back into 
the house. Then he dug into the fire-place and put the ashes 
aside; not again he built the fire. And therein dog-fashion he 
lay curled up. No more did he go anywhere, no longer he wept. 

Now, pray, let us return down river. Now, when formerly 
she had gone into the water, the people there were standing; 
the little woman was seen as she went into the water. But 
she did not return. Now Coyote was angry. ‘‘S-when formerly 
she said, ‘J indeed can get close to him,’ right into the water 
she proceeded,’’ said Coyote. No one did see the little woman. 
Then Mudcat did arrive at the sea-monster’s door; Panther’s 
bones she gathered up, the basket tight she filled with them. 
Then full she made the basket. And off she went, and no one 
saw her as she returned. Then as evening came on, into the 
sweat-house she went with them, in the sweat-house she put 
them. ‘‘Next day, early in the morning, say to me, ‘Paternal 
aunt, open the door for me!’ ”’ she said, thus to Panther’s bones 
she talked. Next day came on early in the morning, and at 
the door she was seated. ‘‘Paternal aunt, open the door for 
me!’ Up she jumped and opened the door. As long before 
he had been, just so indeed was he then found. 

Next day came on early in the morning, and to his wives he 
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returned. ‘Now let us all go off!” he said to his wives. ‘“‘Now 
perhaps my younger brother has thrown himself into the water,”’ 
said Panther. Then his wives said, ‘Yes, let us all go off!” 
they said. Then the two women prepared themselves, and away 
they went, returned to Panther’s house. Ahead he looked, 
but there was no smoke. They went into the house; (Wild- 
cat) lay in the fire-place curled up dog-fashion. ‘“O my poor 
younger brother!’’ he said. Then to his wives “Do you wash 
him!’’ he said, and he was washed. As was his wont, it may be, 
he always went out hunting again. I, for my part, know 
just that, indeed; proceeding just so far I know. 


5. COYOTE AND Fox. 


Wilf yuwod® sgisi yola wak‘dixadil bean mi ®sga® 


5 Their they were Coyote Fox he and his his one 
houses cousin,} daughter 
‘sgisi. A’lhuytix yold s‘uhi’ ba*domd's gii ga®’al tslaya/k‘i 
Coyote. Hewentout Fox; quails they flewup woods at; he shot at 
to hunt and lit them, 


gwala tlomdm. Dahd"xa yewé® cuhi’ ligik‘w. Sgisi 


many he killed Inthe  hereturned, quails he brought Coyote 
them. evening them home. 
béan dewili 16°l® Ganéhi® yola.yewé® cuhi’ gwala 
his in front of she was Then, it Fox he returned, quails many 
daughter the house playing. is said, 
labak’. 6+ hami‘ yola cuhi’ gwala - ligik‘’’. 
he evidently carried ‘‘O, father! Fox quails many he has brought 
them on his back. them home.” 
Dat‘an-ela*t‘gwat’ yamt‘ ne® gwidi na®naganha®? nagd-ihi® 
‘« Squirrel-tongued, ask him, well, in what that he did to he said, it 
way them,”’ is said, 


sgisi. Né%c hiwili®. Wihdm  gwidi na®nagat‘ nagasbi 
Coyote. Next door sheran. ‘‘My father ‘In what did you do he says to 


way to them?’ you,” 
naga-ihi®, Gwidi nanagda'n? Gti ga’al = bba®k!lowii”” 
she said, it “Tn what did I do to Woods to they flew up 
is said. way them? together; 


1More exactly, ‘‘his mother’s brother’s son.” 
2Subordinate form of na*naga. 
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hawapli'tc!aluklitn gai Gané ba*gélyuwtt‘e® hawdnda. 


underneath I set fire to woods. Then I lay down belly up under them. 
them 
Gané  pla-ik‘uli"k‘al deguxhidé. Gana®nex tlomomé?n 
Then they dropped down dead in front of Thus I killed them,” 
one after another my heart.1 
nagd-ihi® yola. No's’ yewé® hapxwi waiwi’. Yék‘dal 
he said, it Fox Next:door she welittle girl. “Ini the 
is said, returned brush 
saltlus‘étlisi'n. Gasi® suht" ba*dumt’s gasi* hawa*pii- 
-I was walking about Then quails they flew up there- I set fire to 
at random. and lit; upon 
telaluk!"i#n nagaé-ihi®. Gasi®  bagélpleyént‘e® hawdnda 
(woods) under- she said, it “Then I lay down belly up under them,’” 
neath,’”’ is said. 
nagé-ihi®. Gasi® deguxhidé pla-ik‘uliik‘al. ° Ganatnéx 
she said, it Phen in front of they dropped down dead Thus 
is said. my heart one after another. 


t!lomoma'n. Ga nagé® hami yola’a. S‘éhehehe tyii’*sewa 
I killed them.’ That hesaid, father, Fox, for  ‘‘S-éhehehe!’”’ he laughed 


his part.” at him; 
aie waa. cuss tloso” oi  yaxdhi. “ guxit‘k’ -mahai 
“the even his heart little, I however, indeed, my heart big,”’ 


nagé-iht’®. 
he said, it is said. 


Ganéhi® dewénxa lalé.. Ganéhi® alhiyax  sgisi 


Then, it is nextday it became. hen, itis he went to Coyote; 
said, said, hunt 
gdhihi® na*nagaé®. Cuhu" ba*k!ow6® hawapli'tc!alu“k‘i gani 
the same, he did. Quails they flew up he set fire to (woods) then 
it is said, together; underneath; 


ba*gélpleye® hawdnda pli’ pla-ik‘ula™k‘al deguxhiida. Gani 


he lay down under them, (pieces they dropped down in front of his Then 


belly up of) fire one after another heart. 
mi*sga® pla-ikliy#k‘ deguxhiida. Sgisi mf lohdé®. Gani 
one it dropped down infrontofhis Coyote now he died. Then 
heart. 
tlibicthi mi tlayak‘wa mihi® dak!"océ"k‘wa. Ca tlibici 
ants, now they found now, they bit him. “C4! ants 
indeed, him; it is said, 
xa*xdil’s olom waik‘anda® k‘a4i gafal di ikwé°xi 
slim-waisted! short when I, asit seems, what for (inter.) did they wake 
while ago was sleeping me up?” 
naga-ihi®. Mi bayewé' dahéxa yewé® mi¥sga® ligik’™. 
he said, it Now he came to in the he returned, one he brought 
is said. again; evening it home. 


17, e., on my breast. 
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Gani dewénxa mi’ hono® alhtytx yola&. Gani 
Then next day now again hewenttohunt Fox. Then 


mihi hono® yewé® dahdxa mena ligik‘*. Hami yola 
now, again he returned in the brown he brought ‘Father, Fox 
indeed, evening, bear it home. 


mena  ligik‘” nagd-ihi® hapxwi  wa-iwi sgisi bean. 
brown he has brought she said, it little girl, Coyote his 
bear it home,” is said, daughter. 
Dat‘anéla*t‘gwat' yamdamt‘’ gwi na*nex di  t!lomdm. 
“Squirrel-tongued, go and ask how doing (inter.) he has 
him killed it.” 
Noé's' hiwilf®. Wiham gwi na’néx di t!lomomat‘ 
Next door she ran. “My father ‘How doing (inter.) did you kill it?’ 
nag4sbi. Gwi na®nex di_ tlomoma'n? K!a*t‘  dalsal- 
he says to “How doing (inter.) did I kill it? STREP? I was 
you.” bushes walking 
ties GO blisiti sant “O--  negest: Misixiw ~“vyexat caacan 
about at random SRE TOL as he said ‘Swallow merely,’ I said 
in the bush. to me. me to him, 


mtulxi yexat wede wana yo"mat‘k‘  pla-it‘ewil*xnat‘ 
‘swallow merely! Not at all my blood do you cause it 
me to drop down!’ 
nagé¢n. Gasi® mtli“xi yaxa. Gani ciulit‘e® hawitniida. 
I said to There- he swallowed merely. Then I was sitting inside of him. 
him. upon me 
Gani guxi' smilismalx guxi' he*’sgé"da*n. Gani didelgd4ndadat, 
Then his it was swinging; his I cut it off. Then out from his anus 
heart heart 
ba-iyeweit‘e® naga-ihi®. Se®hehehehe hin*x-niwé*’s gi yaxd*wa 
I went out he said, it is “Se*hehehehe! he is cowardly; I, however, 
again,” said. 
puxitk tslamx tla pa “eite* “seisili’ ga maga™ 
my heart brave, man Iam,’ Coyote that he said. 
indeed 


Dewénxa la%lé’ mi‘ alhtytix a4ksi®. Ganéhi® alhiytx 


Next day it became, now he went out he in Then, it is he went out 
to hunt his turn. said, to hunt 
sgisi gahi’hi® na®nagd® yola gana’nex malak‘wana®. Gané 
Coyote; the same, he did Fox in that way as he had told Then 
it is said, him. 
mthi® ba-idék‘wilit!at' hAé" = *mu’/lxwi yaxa  ‘mii’&xwi 
now, it he jumped out of his ‘‘Ha"!” “Swallow me merely, swallow me 
is said, house, 
yaxa wede yo'mat‘k‘ pla-it‘gwil’xnat’, Mi mitlG"k‘wa 
merely! Not my blood do you let it drop!” Now he swallowed 
him; 


1So heard for yaxa. 
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sgisi mul@"k!an xam‘k‘ xebén. Hatwinfida  cifuli. Mi 


Coyote he was Grizzly he did so. Inside of him he was Now 
swallowed, Bear sitting. 
ména guxi alxik‘ smilismalx mi’ he’sgd"t‘ guxi mihi® 
Brown his he sawit, itwasdangling; now he cut it his now, it 
Bear heart off heart, is said, 
tlomOm mena sgisii Gané mihi? hanwayaswilswdlhi 
he killed Brown Coyote. Then now, it he tore through them 
him Bear is said, with his knife 
yawa*. Mi tlomém mena mi! aba-iyewé® mi‘  sgisi 
his ribs. Now he killed Brown now he returned now Coyote 
him Bear; home, 


mena ligik‘Y dahdxa.. 
Brown hebrought in the 
Bear him home _ evening. 


Ganéhi® wé*gia-uda® mi hono* yola alhiytix ddéhdxa 
hens at whenit was now again Fox he went to in the 
is said, daybreak hunt, evening 
yewé*. Hé+ hami yola dél gwala ligik’”. Dat‘an-eld*t‘gwat‘ 
he “Heée+! father, Fox yellow- many he brought “Squirrel-tongued, 
returned. jackets them home.”’ 


gwidi na®nagat’ nanha. Nos’ hiwili®. Gwidi na*nagat‘ 
‘How did you do askhim.”! Next she ran. “Flow did you do 
to them?’ door to them?’ 


nagasbi wiham. Gwidi na®nagé'n? T‘ga® haplitc!aluk!ifn. 
he says to my father.” ‘How did I do to ‘Earth I set them on fire 
you Paes. y in it. 


Gast® del hadedilt‘a dibtimda*k‘ ba-ik!lolola*n. Gané 
There- yellow- everywhere they swarmed I dug them out. Then 
upon jackets up, 


Geo tipinm * nagar No"s' yewé". Hami  ‘t‘ga® 
I squashed them all he said, itis Next door she “Father, ‘Earth 
with my penis,” said. returned. 
haplitc!Glu"k!"i#n naga® Dat‘anela*t‘gwat’ gwenhegwéhak‘wi 
I set them on fire init,’ he said,” Squirrel-tongued she related it to him 
maxa. Hami t'ga* haplitc!alu"k!i'n nag4*. Gasi® del 
her “Rather, ‘Earth Iset themonfireinit,) hesaid. ‘There- yellow- 
father. upon jackets 
dibama*k‘ gasi® ba-ik!ulula48n gasi® dik‘alp‘ilip‘ilin naga-ihi’, 
they then Idugthemout, then I squashed them all she said, it 
swarmed up, with my penis, ”’ is said. 


C%éhehehe 4Ak!a?  dik‘alt!ucu"t‘gwat gi yaxa mahdit‘a 

“C&éhehehe! he, for his small-penised, I however bigger one 
part, 

watitlandhi*n  nagda-ihi’. 

I hold it with me,” he said, it is said. 


1 Literally, ‘‘cause him to do or say.” 
2=—= qak‘-*d, 
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Dewénxa 1alé sgisi gani ya* hono® a*ksi® gani 


Next day it Coyote then just again heinhis then 
became, turn 

t'ga® haplitclalotk'i. Ganéhi® del Adat‘wi® dibima’k’ 

earth he set them on fire Then, itis yellow- from every they 
in it. said, jackets side swarmed up; 
ba-ik!ol6l del aldil ‘dik‘alp‘ilip‘alhi mii plow6d"k‘wa. 
he dug yellow- all he squashed them now they stung him. 

them out, jackets with his penis; 

Mi®sga® wilii ba-ikoldl. Mi! dets!inix mi hono® tlibis‘i' 
One house! he dug it out. Now he died; now again ants 
mi dak!los'6"k‘wa. S*4 caik‘wé*xi ulum waik‘anda® nagé-ihi*. 

now they bit him. “S'*4! they have before when I wasevi-_ he said, 
waked me up dently sleeping,”’ it is said. 
Mi*sga® ligik‘*. Gana®néxhi mi*sga® tlomdamt‘’ he®ne 
One he brought Thus indeed one he always then 
it home. killed it, 


dets lini’anx. 
he always died. 


Mi' dewénxa hond'n alhiyax yola. Gani p‘imhi 


Now next day again he went out Fox. Then salmon 

; to hunt indeed 

ligik‘” daho*xa. Mir hono® .4+ hami-~ p‘im gwala 
he brought in the Now again “4+! father, salmon many 


them home evening. 


ba-iligik‘”Y nagda-ihi®. Dat‘anela*t‘'gwat’ yamdamt‘ gwidi 


he has brought she said, it ““ Squirrel-tongued, go and ask ‘How 
home out of is said. him, 
the water,” 


na’nagat‘ nanha. Mi? nd'c hiwili®. Wiham gwidi natnagat‘ 
did youdo askhim.” Now next sheran. ‘“Myfather ‘How did you do 
to them?’ door to them?’ 


nagasbi. Gwidi na*naga’n? Yilwa®’s iklandklini‘n  gasi® 
he says to “How did I do to Hazel I twisted it, there- 
you.” them? switch upon 


gani dets' ligt" k!lemé*n. Gani p!é*s gwenha-udé mats!agdé'n 
then sharp atone I made it. Then rockacorn- in back of I put it, 
end. mortar my neck 
xambilitit‘e ts!4i ganau p‘im gwenxoxog’é'n nagé-ihit. 
into the water deep in, salmon I strung them,”’ he said, it is 
I jumped water said. 


S‘éhehehe gi yaxdwa gixit‘k‘ mahdi aksi guxwii 
“‘Séhehehe! I truly my heart big he, however, his heart 
tlos’6" nagaé-ihi’. 

little,’ he said, it is said. 


14, ¢@., nest. 
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Dewénxa 1alé mi’ haxiya gini*k‘ yilwa’s he’sgd"t‘ 


Next day it now inthe he went; hazel he cut it off, 
became, water switch 
ganéhi® iklandklan. Gani plé’s. igiina gwenhatt‘gwa 
then, it is he twisted it. Then rock he took in back of his 
said, acorn-mortar dite own neck 
mats!ak‘ xambili* p‘im waydnk‘* swadat‘ga misga® 
he put it; into the water salmon he followed he pursued one 
he jumped, them, them, 


Ttlautlau. Mi lohéd® mi tiyf® mi! sgisi detstinitx 
he caught it. Now hedied, now he floated, now Coyote he was dead, 
bayatlehé®* <tlixa’i ga’al. -Mi tilibisi! dak!"os’d%k‘wa. 
he just drifted drift-wood to. Now ants they bit him. 
dead to shore 


f 1° wi , ae . tek: 2°48 
S*4 tlhibisi xa*xdil’s olom waik‘anda® ctik‘wé*xi nagd4-ihit 
g 


“S'*a! ants  slim-waisted! Just whenlI wasevi- they woke he said, it 
before dently sleeping me up!” is said. 
Mi aba-iyewé® dahdxa mi! ligik'™ p‘im misga’. 
Now hereturnedinto in the now he brought salmon one. 
the house evening, it home 


Ganéhi® hono® wé*gia% dewénxa la*lit‘a® mi hono® 


Then, itis again it wasdawn; next day whenit now again 
said, became 
yaé yola. Mi datlaiy4®. Ganéhi® dahdxa 1alé.. Mii 
he went Fox. Now he went to people Then, it evening it became. Now 
to get. food. is said, 
yola yewé® p‘im xum yeléx debi® labak‘. 6+ hami 
Fox he salmon dry burden full itturned out ‘‘é+! father, 
returned, basket that he carried 


it on his back. 
yola p‘im yeléx debi® labak‘ naga-ihi®. Dat‘anéla*t‘gwat‘ 


Fox salmon burden full heevidently she said, it ““ Squirrel-tongued, 
basket carries it on is said. 
his back,”’ 
idi na*nagat’ nanha. Nd%c hiwili® hapxwi  wé4-iwi 
‘How did you do ask him.” Next she ran little girl 
to them?’ door 


sgisi béan. Wiham gwidi na®nagat‘ mnagdsbi. Gwidi 


Coyote his “My father ‘How did you do he says to “How 
daughter. to them?’ you.” 
nafnagé4'n? Noé"gwa wili hapxwi kliol®’xi ixledénhdék‘” 
did I do to Down the house children salmon- they carried them 
to them? stream heads about in basket- 
from plates; 


1== ba-tyadlehé® , 
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iwét‘gitn ditbémp‘ilip‘ilitn nagd®. Aba-iginik‘de*da® k‘a-ila’p‘a 
I deprived I whipped them he said. “When I had gone women 
them of them, with stick,”’ into the house 


ditbe*mp‘ilip‘ilitn nagd-ihi®. Ganéhi® Dat‘anéla*t‘gwat‘ hami 
I whipped them he said, it Then, it Squirrel-tongued ‘‘Father, 
»with stick,”’ is said. is said, 


hapxwi aldi klol®xi ixledénh6k‘” dibe*mp‘ilip‘iltn naga® 


‘Children all salmon- they were carrying I whipped them he said,” 
heads them on basket-plates, with stick,’ 
malaki maxa Datanéla*t'gwat.  S‘éhehehe ak) wana 
she told her father Squirrel-tongued. **S éhehehe! he even 
him 
hin*x-niiwé’s gi! yaxdwa tl'la’p‘a eit‘e® naga-ihi’®. 
cowardly, I however man I am,” he said, it is said. 


Ganéhi® dewénxa la‘lit‘a® gané aksi® ya®. Ganéhi® 


Then, it is next day when it then heinhis he AL henry iG 
said, became turn went. is said, 
no"go! wili ha*pxwi k!ol®xi ixledénhék‘’” dibémp‘ilfp‘alhi 
down stream the children salmon- they carried them he whipped them 
from house heads in basket-plates, with stick, 


aba-iwayewénhi k‘a-ila’p‘a ga’al. Hé+ ma’a gwidi na®*nagait‘ 


he made them return women to. “Hé+! you, for how are you 
into the house with it your part, doing? 
hé"xa’a yola p‘im’a datlayalt‘ imihiminak‘’. S’k‘d4i nagait‘p‘ 
yesterday Fox salmon he came to we sent him “What do you (pl.) 

indeed indeed beg for it, away with it.” say, 
hindéhan k‘4i nagait‘p'? K‘ai gwala’a yoléta wilau 
O mothers? what do you (pl.) “Things many Fox, for arrows 

say?” indeed his part, 

tslay4k‘i1 mena’a tlomém. He'wiltgwdsbi. Del p‘tyamt‘ 
he shot them brown bear he killed it. He wishes you Yellow- he smoked 
with them, indeed to die. jackets them out, 
p'ims?’ tslayak‘ naganhi® mi malaginin. Sga na®nagait‘e? 
salmon hespeared he wassaidto, now he was told. ‘‘ ‘That I did,’ 
moreover them,”’ it is said, 


negési hindéhan naga-ihi®. Ganéhi® mi' p‘im ba-ik!emend4mdan 
he said O mothers!’ he said, it Then, it now salmon he was equipped 
to me, is said. ir said, with them, 


yeléx debt imi’himin. Mi — ya’. 
burden full he was sent’ Now he went. 
basket away. 


1— novgwa. 
2 Literally, ‘“he moves off with you.” 
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Ganéhi hinwa wili la‘lé’. Mithi® lat‘gwa yamat‘ 


Then, itis upstream the hebecame. Now, it his own he asked 
said, from house is said, excrement My 
s'gwidi na’nagait‘e’? Mi nagd®. Mihi® yulium wili ha’pxda 
“ How I'll do?” Now itsaid. Now, it eagle his its young 
is said, house ones 
klemei ba-falxanatti gané yulim p!u%lhi hdpxda. Ganéhit 
he made ___ they looked out then eagle eyrie its young cRheneat 
it, ones. is said, 
yeléx p!d-imats!ak‘ ndé"s ginitk‘’. S'w6ok‘'da ali p!alhi 
burden he put it down, next door he went. “O cousin! right eyrie 
basket here 


ha’pxda ma’a wilau k!eméamgada® nagda-ihi® nagdsatn 
its young you,for arrows since you are always he said, itis they said to 


ones, your part, making them,” said, ; each other 

wok‘dixadil. Gemé®di? Ali hinwadé plutlhi hdapxda 

he and his cousin. > Wherera) —shacht up stream eyrie its young 
here ones 


bayalxanat. Ge gini*k‘ yola sgisi hono® ge _ ginf*k‘ 


they arelooking There he went Fox, Coyote also there he went, 
out.” 

alyebép'i. Mihi hiliwd*lt‘ yol&A yulum ha’p‘da. Gané 
he showed Now, it he climbed Fox eagle his young Then 
it to him. is said, for them ones. 

mie Sseisi “ge .sasini. P‘+ ga*ydtk’". Mi klajya® xo. 

now,it Coyote there hewas ‘P‘+! Grow with Now it grew fir 

is said, standing him!” tree. 
Mi gelyala*xalt‘gwit’ yola bdmis haddak‘ts!6"t‘. Ganéhi® 

Now he forgot himself? Fox, sky it struck above Then, it 

against it. © is said, 

ho? p‘ow6'x mi! p!la-i®wayewénhi di'-mi'-xamiixa p!a-idék liyi®k‘ 
fir it bent, now hereturned down to on, now, ocean he fell down in 

tree earth with it, front; 

ga gandu yd"kla® ts'lél? gdhi na®’naga® yola. 

that in his bones they just he did Fox. 


rattled, that 
Yola yo"k!a® ba*k!olol sink‘w6k!wa*. Ganéhi® mt"lapx 


Fox his bones she picked Mud-cat. Then, it sweat- 
them up is said, house 
ganau mats!ak‘. Dewénxa gwel*wak‘wi' detisé*xi  t‘ada 
in she put them. ‘‘To-morrow early in the ‘Open the door paternal 
morning for me, aunt!’ 
ga néxga’m. Ganéhi® dedewili'da sink‘wok!wé?  s‘iuli 
that do you (fut.) Then, it at the door Mud-cat she was 
say to me.” is said, sitting 


1 Literally, ‘‘he breast-lost himself.” 
2So heard for xo. 
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ewel’wak‘wihi hawi Ani t‘ga* diimd*sda®’. Ganéhi® t‘ada 
early in the morn- yet not earth when it was Then, it ‘Paternal 

ing indeed lit up. is said, aunt, 
defisé*xi nagdhi® yola. Mi de*isé*k‘ ba-iginitk‘ hond®* yap!a 
openthe door hesaidto Fox. Now she opened hewentout; again person 


for me!” her, it is said, the door, 
lalé’ hop!é/n -hen’e nat‘na®. Mi! ba*yewé® yola. 
he became long before then as being. Now he was Fox, 


resuscitated 


Sgisi he*dedé® aba-i *a’k‘daxi t‘i's lok!élha. Dahdxa 
Coyote off yonder at home he by gophers heusedtoset Evening 
himself traps for them. 
lawalhit‘ ganéhi® ganau naganda®k gwi 1ld6"gwana®* dahdxa 
it used to then, itis inthem heusedto where thathehadset evening 


become, said, do! traps for them, 
lawdlhéda®. Ganéhi® dabalnixa ila%lé‘. Ganéhi® gwi'ne 
whenever it Then, it is long time it became. Then,itis how long 
became. said, said, 
la*lit‘a® <anthi hone’ <man t's mixaldi tlomomanda? 
whenit nowindeed again he counted gophers, how many that he had 
had become, them killed them 
man. - Mvht®--dahoxa~ latle’ .cfuli. mane mihi?) ‘saici 
he counted Now, it evening it became, he was he counted now, it Coyote 
them. is said, sitting them; is said, 
tclucumaldan yola xebé'n. ‘a‘ k‘Aadi dexebé'n nagdanhi’. 
he was chirped?to, Fox hedidso. “*a‘! what it said it?” he was said 


to, it is said. 


Hono® tclucumaéldan liw4* nag&® k‘ai yaxa- detslidAk‘” 


Again he was chirped to; looking hedid, some- merely reddish 
around thing 
pli dugaGm natnéx. Mi t‘iis he*k!lowda mi! hé*bili®. 
fire blaze like. Now gophers he threwthem now he rushed 
all away, off. 


Mi hétk‘ ligint’ xahegéhok‘. Hondhi® tc!ucuméldan 
Now heran, herested, he took breath. Again, it is, he was chirped to, 
said, 


liwA* naga® hondhi® pli natnagé® Mi! hono® hé*bili*® 


looking hedid; again, itis fire it did. Now again he rushed 
around said, off, 
hé’k‘ gwiné'di wede hdk‘. Mi hono®  ligint’ ganéhit 
he ran; how long not he ran? Now again he rested; then, it 
is said, 


17, @., he used to follow about, make the rounds. 

2The sound referred to in the verb stem tc/ucum- is produced by drawing in the 
breath between pressed lips. It is similar to a familiar animal call. When heard at 
night, it was generally ascribed to ghosts. 

’ Literally, ‘‘doing.”’ 
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hono® xahegéhak‘. Hondhi® tclucumdldan hono® hé*bili% 


again he took breath. Again, it he was chirped to, again he rushed 
is said, off, 
ho*k‘. Gwinédi wede hdk‘. Mi hono® ligint’ xa*hegéhak’. 
he ran. How long not heran? Now again herested, he took breath. 
Mr hono® tc!lucumdldan gwiné*di wede  tc!ticmalt‘gam. 
Now again he was chirped to; how long not was he chirped to? 
Mr he*bili™ hé®k'. -Ganéhi® hono® ligint’ xAhegé*hak’. 
Now he rushed he ran. Then, it is again he rested, he took breath. 
off, said, 
Mi? hono® tc!lucumdéldan liwd4* nagd® honothi® gana*néx 
Now again hewaschirpedto; looking hedid, again, it is thus 
around said, 


pli digam natnaga®, Mi hebil hétk, Gwent‘gdbdk‘danda 


fire blaze it did. Now herushed he ran. In back of the earth’s 
off, neck! 
t'ga* sigi't‘a® bamis pl!a-idiyow6é"da® bamis aldak‘sa*msam; 
earth where it sky where it is set down, sky he bumped his head 
is set, against it; 
ga ganau yd"kla® yd* ts!lél nagaé®. Hinwada gwéldi. 
that in hisbones just rattling they did. Up river finished. 


Ba*bi*t’ 1é*p‘lap*. 
Your gather them. 
bazp‘-seeds 


Translation.’ 


Houses there were, Coyote and his cousin Fox, and one 
daughter of Coyote. Fox went out to hunt; quails flew up 
and lit in the woods, he shot at them, and many he killed. 
In the evening he returned, brought the quails home. Coyote’s 


14. ¢., in the east. See Sapir ‘Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians” 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. xx, No. 76), p. 36, footnote. 

2 The first part of this myth, the story of the unsuccessful imitation of Fox by 
Coyote, is probably Californian in origin. In the cognate Hat Creek myth the inci- 
dents are brought into loose connection with the conflict between the creator Silver- 
Fox and Coyote at the time of the creation. Compare Dixon, Achomawi and Atsugewi 
Tales, Journal.of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 21, pp. 171-74. The incidents in con- 
nection with the quails (or grouse) and yellow-jackets occur also in a Yana myth 
obtained by Dr. Dixon. The second part of the Takelma myth, the revenge of 
Coyote in causing his rival Fox to grow up with a fir while climbing for an eyrie, is 
found, e. g.,in Klamath (see Gatschet in Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
Vol. II, Part I, pp. 94-5, 100) and Wasco (see Curtin in Sapir, Wishram Texts, pp. 
264-66). 
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daughter was playing in front of the house. Now, ’tis said, 
Fox returned, carried many quails on his back. ‘“‘O father, 
Fox has brought many quails home.’—‘ Squirrel-tongued, 
ask him, well, in what way he did get them,” said Coyote. 
Next door she ran. ‘‘My father says to you, ‘In what way did 
you get them?’”’ she said. ‘In what way did I get them? 
They flew up together into the woods, and underneath them I 
set fire to the woods. Then I lay down under them belly up, 
and on my breast they dropped down dead one after another. 
In that way I killed them,’”’ Fox said. Next door returned 
the little girl. ‘‘ ‘In the brush I was walking about at random, 
and quails flew up and lit, and thereupon I set fire to the woods 
underneath,’ ’’ she said. “‘ ‘Then I lay down under them belly 
up,’ she said. “‘And on my breast they dropped down 
dead one after another. In that way I killed them.’ That, 
father, did Fox, for his part, say.” —‘“‘S‘éhehehe!”’ he laughed 
at him. ‘He even has a little heart, but as for me, my heart 
is big,” he said. 

Then the next day came. Then, “tis said, Coyote went 
out to hunt, and just the same he did. The quails all flew up 
together; to the woods he set fire underneath, then under them 
he lay down belly up, and fragments of fire dropped down 
on his breast one after another. And one (quail) dropped 
down on his breast. Coyote now was dead. Then the ants 
indeed did find him now, and bit him. ‘“C*4! slim-waisted 
ants! When I, as it seems, was sleeping a short while ago, 
why did they wake me up?” he said. Now he was restored 
to life. In the evening he returned, one (quail) he brought 
home. 

Then the next day now Fox went out to hunt again. And 
then in the evening he came back again, brought home a 
bear. ‘‘Father, Fox has brought home a bear,”’ said the little 
girl, Coyote’s daughter. “‘Squirrel-tongued, go and ask him 
by doing what he killed him.” Next door she ran. “My 
father says to you, ‘By doing what did you kill him?’’’-—“ By 
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doing what did I kill him? In the k!a't‘-bushes I was walking 
about at random. Then ‘O+,’ he said to me. ‘Go ahead and 
swallow me!’ I said to him, ‘go ahead and swallow me! Do not 
spill even a drop of my blood!’ I said to him. Thereupon he 
just swallowed me. Then I was sitting inside of him; now his 
heart was swinging, off I cut his heart. Then out through his 
anus I went out again,” he said. ‘‘Sethehehehe! He’s a coward, 
but as for me, my heart is brave, I am a man,” Coyote indeed 
said that. 

The next day came and now he, in his turn, went off to 
hunt. Then Coyote, ’tis said, was out hunting, and just that 
did he do, in what way Fox had told him. Then, ’tis said, 
(the bear) jumped out of his house, “ H&"!’’—‘‘Go ahead and 
swallow me! go ahead and swallow me! Do not spill my blood!”’ 
Now he swallowed him; Coyote was swallowed, Grizzly Bear did 
so. Inside of him he was sitting. Now the bear’s heart he 
saw, dangling; now Coyote cut off his heart and killed the bear, 
‘tis said. And then he tore through his ribs with his knife. 
Now he had killed the bear, and home he returned, and in the 
evening Coyote brought the bear home. 

And when it dawned, then again Fox went out to hunt, and 
in the evening he returned. “Hé+! father, Fox has brought 
home many yellow-jackets.’’*—“ Squirrel-tongued, ask of him, 
‘How did you get them?’’’ Next doorsheran. “ ‘How did you 
get them?’ says my father to you.’’—‘ How did I get them? 
I set fire to them in the earth. Thereupon the yellow-jackets 
everywhere swarmed up, I dug them out. Then with my penis 
I squashed them all,’’ he said. Next door she went back. 
“Father, ‘I set fire to them in the earth,’ he said,’’ Squirrel- 
tongued related to her father. ‘‘ Father, ‘I set them on fire in 
the earth,’ he said. ‘Thereupon the yellow-jackets swarmed 
up, then I dug them out, and then I squashed them all with 
my penis,’’’ she said. “C*’éhehehe! He, for his part, has 


1 The round plate-like masses of larvae are referred to. They were considered a 
particularly great delicacy. 
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a small penis, but as for me, I have a big one with me,”’ 
he said. 

The next day came, and just then Coyote again in his turn 
set fire to them in the earth. Then, ’tis said, the yellow-jackets 
swarmed up from every side; he dug them out, and all the 
yellow-jackets he squashed with his penis; now they stung him. 
One nest he dug out. And he died, and again now the ants bit 
him. “S*4! they have waked me up, when, as it seems, I was 
sleeping a little while ago,’”’ he said. One (nest) he brought 
home. Just in this way he always killed one, then always 
died. 

Now next day again Fox went out to hunt. Then salmon 
- indeed he brought home in the evening. And again “Ah! 
father, many salmon has he brought home out of the water,’’ 
said (Coyote’s daughter). ‘“Squirrel-tongued, go and ask him, 
‘How did you get them?’ find out from him.’’ And next door 
she ran. ‘“‘ My father says to you, ‘How did you get them?’’’— 
“How did I get them? I twisted a hazel switch, and then made 
it sharp at one end. Thena rock acorn-mortar I placed in back 
of my neck. Into the deep water I jumped, and salmon I 
string,” he-said. “S’éhehehe! Truly_my—heart. is big, but 
his heart is little,’’ he said. 

The next day came and to the water he went. A hazel 
switch he cut off, then twisted it. Then a rock acorn-mortar he 
took, and in back of his own neck he placed it. Into the water 
he jumped, followed the salmon, pursued them, caught one. 
Now he died and floated; now Coyote was dead, and just drifted 
dead to shore among the driftwood. Now the ants bit him. 
“Sa! slim-waisted ants! When I was sleeping, as it seems, 
just a little while ago, s-they woke me up!’’ he said. Now he 
returned home in the evening, and brought home a single 
salmon. 

Then again it dawned; when the next day came, then 
again Fox went off, went now to people to get food. Then, 
‘tis said, the evening came, and Fox returned, a burden basket 
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full of dried salmon he carried on his back. “é+! father, 
Fox is carring on his back a burden basket full of salmon,”’ said 
(Coyote’s daughter). ‘‘Squirrel-tongued, ‘How did you get 
them?’ ask of him.’’ Next door ran the little girl, Coyote’s 
daughter. ‘My father says to you, ‘How did you get them?’’— 
“How did I get them? Down stream from the house children 
were carring about salmon-heads in basket-plates. I took them 
away from them, whipped them with a stick,’’ he said. ‘‘ When 
I had gone into the house, I whipped the women with the stick, ”’ 
he said. Then Squirrel-tongued, “Father, he said, ‘All the 
children were carring about salmon-heads on basket-plates, 
and I whipped them with a stick,’”’ did Squirrel-tongued tell her 
father.  “S‘éhehehe! he is even a coward, but as for me, I am 
a-man, he said, 

Then, when the next day came, then he did go in his turn. 
And down stream from the house children were carring about 
salmon-heads in basket-plates; he whipped them with a stick, 
and entered the house with them to the women. ‘‘Hé+! 
you there, what are you doing? Only yesterday Fox came to 
beg for salmon indeed, and we sent him away with some,”’ 
(said the women). “‘S-what are you saying, O mothers? What 
are you saying?’’—‘‘Many things indeed did Fox, for his part, 
shoot with arrows, and the bear he killed. He wishes you to 
die. The yellow-jackets he smoked out, and the salmon he 
speared,” they said to him, now he was told. “ ‘S-that’s what 
I did,’ he said to me, O mothers!” he said. And then salmon 
he was provided with, with a full burden basket he was sent 
away. Now off he went. 

Then up stream from the house he proceeded. Now, 
’tis said, his own excrements he asked, ‘‘S-what shall I do?” 
and they told him. Now, ‘tis said, an eagle’s nest with its 
young ones he made, and the eagle’s young ones looked out 
from the eyrie. Then down he put the burden basket and went 
next door. ‘“‘O s-cousin! right near by here is an eyrie with 
young ones, as you, for your part, are always making arrows,”’ 
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he said; cousin they called each other. ‘“‘ Where?’’—‘‘Right 
around here up stream is an eyrie, and its young ones are look- 
ing out.”’ There Fox went, and also Coyote went there, showed 
it to him. Now, ’tis said, Fox climbed for the eagle’s young 
ones. Now then Coyote was standing there, (and said to the 
tree,) “P‘+! grow up with him!” and up the fir tree grew. 
Now Fox forgot himself and it struck against the sky. Then, 
‘tis said, the fir tree bent, and down to earth he returned with 
it, and in the ocean down he fell. Therein his bones did rattle, 
just that became of Fox. 

Mudcat picked up the bones of Fox. Then, ’tis said, she 
placed them in the sweat-house. “Tomorrow early in the 
morning ‘Open the door for me, paternal aunt!’ that shall you 
say to me.”” Then at the door Mudcat was sitting early in the 
morning, when not yet was the earth lit up. Then Fox did say 
to her, ‘“‘Paternal aunt, open the door for me!’’ Now she opened 
the door, and out he went; again a person he became, as long 
before he had been. Now Fox was restored to life. 

Off yonder at home Coyote used to set traps for gophers, 
all by himself. The evening always came, then he used to make 
the rounds of them where he had set his traps, whenever the 
evening came. Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed. Then, 
when some time had passed, again indeed he counted the gophers, 
counted how many he had killed. Now, ’tis said, the evening 
came, and he was sitting, was counting them. Then Coyote 
heard a chirping noise, it was Fox that did so. ‘Ah! what 
said that?” he said. Again he heard a chirping noise; he looked 
around, there was something just reddish like a glow of fire.! 
Now all the gophers he threw away, and off he rushed. 

Now he ran, rested, took breath. Again, ’tis said, he heard 
a chirping noise; he looked around, again there was something 
like a fire. And again he rushed off, he ran. How long did 
he not run? And again he rested, then again he took breath. 


1 The glow was caused by the glare of Fox’s reddish eyes. 
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Again, ’tis said, he heard a chirping noise; again he rushed off, 
he ran. How long did he not run? Now again he rested, he 
took breath. And again he heard a chirping noise. How 
often did he not hear a chirping noise? Now he rushed off, he 
ran. Then, ‘tis said, he rested again, he took breath. And 
again he heard a chirping noise; he looked around, again there 
was something like a glow of fire. Now he rushed off, he ran. 
Way off to the east where the earth is set, where the sky comes 
down to meet it, there against the sky he bumped his head. 
In that place his bones. just rattled. Up river ’tis finished 
Go gather and eat your ba*p‘-seeds. 
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6. Coyote AND Pircs:* 


Wili' yowd® sgisi waxadil dabalnixa alhi*hiyt’hix. Ganéhi* 
bé muxdan la*lit‘a® gané “Ddélhi? dolhi, nek‘ fal*it‘bé*xda*?’’® 
ney@hi®. “Sgisi dasgdxit‘ da*molhit‘ itc!dép‘al,”’ naganhi*. 
Da*sgek!i. — ‘‘Nék‘di dexebé'n?” nagdé-ihi® sgisi. “‘Dasgaxit’ 
ine Op al snixayilt,”’* , maeanhi®, . “Sk‘Ai. nagaati;’ —— Seisi 
dasgdxit‘ da*molhé‘t’ snixayilt‘.”—‘‘S*bép‘! s‘k‘4i naga-it‘? 
Hop!é“n’& xami'xa al*it‘begéxade*da® tcleléi dinda ya* la*lé‘.”’® 
—‘Dolhi dolhi, nek‘ ‘alit‘bé*xda®?’—‘‘S‘k‘adi s naga-it‘? 
Hop!é"n xamiixa ‘al*it‘begéxade*da® tcleléi dinda 1alé*.”’ 
Nagdésatnhi®, la*mdlsa'n. “Dolhi- dolhi, nek‘ ‘alit‘be*xda’.”—— 
eo kai nagait ?”’ 


Mi al®it‘ba*k‘, mi it!andhin sgisi. ‘“‘S'gwidi s‘na*naga-it‘? 
is't !enéhisdam.’’*—‘‘ Nek‘ fal®it‘bé*xda* dayawdant!ixi ‘*ii‘x, | 
snixayilt‘?’’? naganhi®. La’malan. “S’k‘d4i gafal di is't!ené- 
hisdam?”’ *—‘‘ S‘yan’ la®lit‘am. Snek‘.als‘alt‘bé*%xda®? Sdélhi 
dolhi, s‘nixayilt‘,”’ nagdnhi®. Mi hono® alsalt‘ba*k‘. ‘ Dolhi 
dolhi.’—“ S‘gwidi na®nagait‘?”’ Alsalt‘ba*k‘. ‘‘ Ddlhi dolhi, 
nek gwelx dayawantlixi als‘alwat‘bé®xink‘?”’ Hono® als‘al- 
bark. 


_ “Déthi dolhi, sgisi dasgaxit‘ da*molhit‘ itc!6p‘al s‘nixayilt‘,”’ 
naganhi®. ‘‘ Délhi dolhi, nek‘ alaks ixdagwa wa xa*set™sink‘?”’ 
—“S‘bép‘'! s‘k‘adi naga-it‘'? S mi di lohégulugwat‘,-gas‘i® 
gafal ga naga-it‘?”’ nagdnhi®. ‘‘Ddlhi dolhi, mi nek‘ ald&k- 
sixdagwa wa xa*setsink‘?”—“S'bep‘! s‘k‘adi s‘nagulugwat', 


‘ This version of the ‘‘tar-baby”’ story is strangely like an African tale given by 
Ellis (The E‘we-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, p. 277), but the 
decidedly idiomatic and allusive character of the Indian text proves it beyond doubt 
to be entirely aboriginal. A rather close parallel is found in the Yana tale of Coyote 
and the Stump obtained by Dr Dixon. The “‘tar-baby”’ story is also found widely 
distributed in the Southeast of the United States. 

2 This word seems to have no particular significance. It is used in mocking. 

* The literal translation would be “‘who you-will-hit-me?”’ 
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6. CoYyoTe AND Pircu.! 


There was a house; Coyote and his younger brother, 
tis said, for a long time were wont to hunt. Then once when 
a certain day came, then, ’tis said, some one said, ‘‘Délhi? dothi, 
who’s going to hit me?* Sharp-mouthed Coyote, red-eared, 
sharp-clawed!"’ he was called. He listened. ‘“Who’s saying 
that?” said Coyote. ‘‘Sharp-mouthed, red-eared, s-cum‘ matre 
copulans!”—"S‘bép‘! s-what are you saying? Long ago, 
indeed, when I was hitting people by the ocean, his eye landed 
right behind him.’’*—‘Dolhi dolhi, who’s going to hit me?’’— 
“S-what s-do you say? Long ago when I was hitting people by 
the ocean, his eye landed behind him.”’ Thus they spoke to 
each other, quarreled with each other. ‘‘ Dolhi dolhi, who’s 
going to hit me?’’—‘‘S-what are you saying?” 

Now he hit (Pitch), and Coyote’s hand was held fast. 
“S-what are you doing? S-you have held my hand fast.”— 
“Who’s going to hit me with his left hand, s-cum matre 
copulans?’’ (Coyote) was told, was quarreled with. ‘‘S-what 
are you s-holding my hand fast for?’’—‘S-you’re stuck!’ 
S-who’s going to kick me? S‘délhi dolhi, s-cum matre copu- 
lans!” he was told. And this. time (Coyote) kicked him. 
‘“Dolhi dolhi.’”—‘‘S-what are you doing?’ He kicked him. 
‘““Délhi dolhi, somebody is going to kick me with his left leg!” 
Again he kicked him. 

“Doélhi dolhi, sharp-mouthed Coyote, red-eared, sharp- 
clawed, s-cum matre copulans!”’ he was called. ‘‘ Ddlhi dolhi, 
somebody’s going to cut me with his tail.’ —‘‘S*bép‘! s-what 
are you saying? S-do you expect to die now, so that for that 
reason you say that?’ (Pitch) was told. “ Délhi dolhi, now 
somebody’s going to cut me with his tail!’’—‘‘S‘bép‘! s-what 


‘The s- is not an integral part of the word, but is the familiar ‘(Coyote prefix.” 

5 In other words, ‘‘I gave him such a blow in the face that I pushed his eye clear 
through his head.’’ Coyote boasts of his prowess. 

®6Observe that the meaningless ‘“‘Coyote prefix’”’ s’- is here prefixed directly to 
the verb stem, not to the instrumental prefix 7-. There seems to be no definite rule 
in the matter. Contrast s‘*ik‘wéexi (p. 74, 1. 5). 

7 Uncertain. (s*)yan does not otherwise occur; perhaps it is a mishearing. 
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slohék‘diguluwat‘?” nagdnhi®, ‘‘Ddthi dolhi, sgisi dasgaxit’ 
hadanxmolhit‘,” nagdanhi®. ‘‘ Déthi dolhi, nek‘ yéxda® déxdagwa 
wa?’—‘S‘k‘adi s‘naga-it‘? Hop!é"n xami‘xa yap!la yegwe- 
gwanda® lohé®,” nagdnhi®. Mi yegwék‘’, mi’ t!lomoman sgisi. 


‘“‘ Gewé+°*k!ewe®!”’! waxas'i® abai. Mi! dpxa fani® yewé*. 
‘““Gwidi na*nagd-ida® ani® yewé*? T!omomdan wi's; k‘ai ga’al 
di 4ni® yewé®,” nagd-ihi® waxa. Witin wé°gia-uda® mi’ ya’. 
Mi? s‘al’o"dén, mi! 6’t‘ 6pxa. Giiwathi baxd4mda® mi’ da™agan, 
““Gewé*k!ewe®!””,— ‘“‘Ga di haga nak‘w6k? Mi wis akla 


t!omoman,”’ nagaé-ihi® sgisi k!wAlt‘a?. 
“Gewé*k!ewe! sgisi dasgaxit‘.”—‘‘Ga di haga nak‘w6k‘?”’ 
——. Gewée*klewe"!” <Ganeht® mi pir celtk” ni pl’ datlagal 


sgisi k!walt‘a®, Mi pli wa*da k!wal’ ginik‘*; mi! 6pxa igiina. 
“Wok‘dia!”—“ W6’k‘dixa ytk‘na® ga’al di haga d6%mk‘?’— 
“Wok‘dia!’” Mi épxa hé®gwidik‘”, mi! falp!iitc!ilot"k‘i klwal’, 
Mi t!omd‘m. 


Ganéhi® épxafa k‘o’px k‘aldk‘alhi. Mi ba*yewén; mii 
hono® abaiyewé* hawilit‘gwan. Mi hono® yap!a lalé’ sgisi, 
mi' ba*yewé®; tlums‘i® tlomomdn. Gana*nex yap!a do"mdamk‘ 
k!wal'. 


1This is no normal verb form, but an exclamatory formation on the aorist stem 
geweklaw-, ‘‘to tie (a salmon) in bowstring fashion” (see Sapir, ‘‘Notes on the 
Takelma Indians,’’ American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 9, p. 272, footnote 2). The 
idea implied by Pitch is that Coyote is stuck to him as is a salmon to the string by 
which it is carried. For another exclamatory verb form showing abnormal redupli- 
cation, see p. 25, 1. 7 (sgilbibi +ix). 
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s-do you intend to do, s-do you intend to die?”’ he was told. 
(Coyote lashed Pitch with his tail; it stuck.) ‘“D6lhi dolhi, 
sharp-mouthed Coyote, red in his ear!’’ (Coyote) was called. 
‘ Délhi dolhi, who’s going to bite me with his mouth?’— 
‘“S-what s-are you saying? Long ago by the ocean when I 
bit a person, he died,’’ (Pitch) was told. Now he bit him; now 
Coyote was killed. 

“ Gewé+ “klewe®!’’? (exclaimed Pitch), while (Coyote’s) 
younger brother was in the house. Now his elder brother did 
not return. ‘‘What’s happening to him, that he does not return? 
He must have been killed. For what reason does he not return?” 
said his younger brother. Now when the next dawn came, off 
he went. Now he went to look for him, hunted now for his elder 
brother. When he came to yet some distance off, then he heard 
him, ‘‘ Gewé*k!ewe®!’’—"‘ So then it is that one that did so to 
him? Now indeed he has been killed, I guess,” said Coyote 
the younger. 

‘“Gewé*k!ewe! sharp-mouthed Coyote!’’—‘‘So then it is 
that one that did so to him?’—‘‘Gewé*k!ewe®!’” Now then he 
drilled for fire, Coyote the younger now did build a fire. And 
the fire he took with him to Pitch, and his elder brother he took 
hold of. ‘“‘O cousin!” said (Pitch). ‘“‘ Being his cousin, it 
seems, therefore you killed him?’’—"O cousin!”’ Now his elder 
brother he threw to one side, and he set fire to Pitch. Now 
he killed him. 

Then, ’tis said, ashes over his elder brother he rolled. Now 
he restored him to life, and again they returned home into their 
house. Now again had Coyote become a person, now he had 
revived, but before he had been killed. It is in that way that 
Pitch was wont to kill people. 
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4. CoyoTE IN A HoLtow TREE.' 


Wilt’ yowd®, sgisihi wit’ a’k‘da®x; lop!odia™, nox lop!ot*. 
Ganéhi® hono® p!a’shi loplot‘; ganéhi® A4ni® déhi wok‘. M1’ 
sufis lalé p!4*s. Gané t‘guntk‘i®?; gané yal hohdk‘wal ganau 
gintk’. ‘Des ip‘gwiip‘,” nagahi®. Gané hono® ‘“ Decip‘gwi'p‘,”’ 
nagdhi®, déhi*tc!libip‘gwit'. 


Ganéhi® lep‘nix ga ganau yow6o®. Ganéhi® banx lohdé* ; 
gané ani’ yok!wdi gwiné. Gané bo" néxada® gané mi' yapla 
yilim, mi! sgelé™, “‘ De*isé*xip‘! Andi nek‘ ge wit’? K‘a-iwi® 
tlomoménda® gas‘i® gayawat‘p’. De®isé*xit‘p‘!”’ naga-ihi®. 
Ganéhi® bo" néxada® la*lit‘a’ -gané mis ge gini®k® klelé*s. 
‘“ Bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘!’’ Gané plabap‘ sgdé"t‘hi®. 
Gané bo" néxada® mi’ ddgaxda* dats’!a‘mx, gané . ‘‘C*4! 
sdagaxdek‘ dats‘ !4mx.’’ Mi he®i/wan. 


Mi' da*sgek!i, Dabalnixa la*lé’ mi hono® sgelé™, ‘6+ 
gwidi lemé®xdap‘? Bo" wi's k‘a-iwi’® ddmk‘i eit‘e® ga-iwat‘ba’. 
Me*bép'xip ! de*is'é*xip‘!’ naga-ihi® -seisi, - A’ni*<nek® baxaé'm. 
Gané “Gwidi’/+ lemé®xdap‘? K‘a-iwi’ t!omomdnda® gas‘i® 
gayawat‘p’,” naga-ihi®, T!ék‘" hono® ge gini*k‘; gané mi! 
sgo"t’. “Plau plau p!lau plau plau plau!” nagé-ihi®. Ganéhi® 
dabalnixa la*lit‘a®’, guxwit‘gwa ts'!4mx k!leméi. Gané ‘‘C*%! 
da*s'tc!é’mxde®, dagaxdek‘ datc!amx.”’ Mi? hono® ts’ linits’!anx, 
mi! ha*®yewé®, 


Da*sgek!i. Gané gwi’'ne la*lit‘a® mi’ hono® sgelé", “‘S'gwidi 
lemé®xdap‘? K‘a-iwi t!omomanda® gas‘i® gayawat‘p‘,” nagd- 
thi, Ani nék‘ dak‘dahalk‘wa. ‘S gwidi’ slémkliauk‘?” 
Gané “S'gwidi lemé*xdap‘? C*andi mis ge eit‘p'?” nagd-ihi®. 
Gané ant k‘ai yap!a. ‘“‘S'gwidi’ lemkliauk‘?” akhi wa*himit‘- 


*Compare Dixon, Maidu Myths, Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. XVII, pp. 90, gt. 


2— tgunurk'-hi®, 
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7. COYOTE IN A HoLitow TREE. 


A house there was; Coyote, indeed, was traveling about all 
by himself. It was storming, rain was falling; and then also 
snow, indeed, was falling. Then no further he got, now the 
snow had become deep. Then he became cold, and into a hollow 
pine he went. “Close up!” he said to it. Then again ‘Close 
up!” he said to it, and, ’tis said, it closed up. 

Then, ‘tis said, all winter he was therein. Then, ’tis said, 
he was hungry;* now he did not know how long (he had been 
there). Now after some little time then he called upon the 
people, now he shouted, ‘“‘Do you open up for me! (Is not some- 
one going about over there? Whenever I killed anything, then 
you did eat of it. Do you open up for me!”’ he said. Then, 
‘tis said, after some little time had elapsed, then a certain | 
Woodpecker came there. ‘“ Bak‘ bak’ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘!”’ 
Now he chopped, cut out (a hole). Now after some little time 
then (Coyote’s) head ached, and ‘‘C%! s-my head is aching,”’ 
(he said). Now he was left there. 

Now he listened. A long time elapsed and again he shouted, 
“Oh, whither have you all gone? If perchance I should kill 
anything after a little while, you shall eat of it. Come here 
and chop forme! Open up for me!” said Coyote. No one came. 
Then “Whither have you all gone? Whenever I kill anything, 
then you eat of it,” he said. This time Yellowhammer went 
there, and now cut out (a hole). ‘“Plau plau plau plau plau 
piau!”’ he said. Then for a long time he made his heart strong. 
Then ‘‘ C*4! s-my ears are deafened, my head is aching!” (said 
Coyote). Now he also was angry and flew off again. 

He listened. Then, when a long time had elapsed, then 
again he shouted, ‘“‘S-whither have you all gone? Whenever 
I kill anything, then you eat of it,” he said. No one answered 
him. ‘‘S-whither s-can they all have gone?” Then ‘‘S-whither 
have you all gone? S-is not one of you there?” he said. And 


3 Literally, ‘the hunger-died.” Cf. baanx tlomovk‘wa, “hunger killed him,”’ 7. ¢., 
“the was hungry.” 
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gwit’. ‘“S'bé+"! gwidt leméklia%?” Mii mis ba-ikliyitk’, 
mi! bak‘ba’ ba-ikliy#k‘. Ganéhi® mi sgut!i’xa®, “Bak' bak’ 
bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘!”? Hé*ik‘ap!4k‘ap‘ mahmi. Guxwit'gwa 
ts!4mx kleméi; mi! damahdi 1lalé‘, he’néhi_ ts’ !ini'ts'!anx. 
“$841 “cdagaxdek’ dats lamx,”? nagdhi®. Mr he*d4? yewe*. 
ts lini'ts'!anx bak‘ba sgisi ga®al. 


Ganéhi® bo" hono® hawi cituli bém ganau. My? hono® 
sgelé™, “S'gwidi lemé*xdap‘? s‘de*is’é“xip‘!”” naga-ihi®. A’ni® 
nek‘ ba-ikliyitk‘. Mi bai®4lyow6®. ‘‘6+ mi! di s‘amgiauk‘?”’ 
guxwi' dats!4a‘mx. ‘‘Ge®nedi eme® yik‘a®?” mithi® nagd® gelhe- 
Wwenana’. | Mi di. camaxa, lap k ?’ "oMi hono® seelé™ aim 
hono® ani® nek‘ ba-ik!1yi#k‘. 


“Mi xa*sg6"t‘gwide®, sgut!isgat‘gwide’,” nagd4-ihi®. Mii 
bu"binixdagwa he®sgé"t‘, mi ba-igwidik‘’”. Mi hono® he*sgé"t‘ 
dayawant!ixi, mi' hono® ba-igwidik‘”. Mi hono® gwélxdagwa 
he*sg6"t‘, ba-igwidik’”; hono® dayawant!ixi he’sg6"t‘, ba-igwi- 
dik‘”. Mi hono® gané gwa’*si’xdagwa ba-it!ixixi ha*winit‘gwa, 
mi’ ba-ik!awti. Mi'hi® mél sgisi gwa*s'i! wét‘gigwa. ‘‘C®ai 
me*yék'” gwa?’cixdek‘, cfalsgenhit‘'! gwa*cixdék‘ me*yék‘’.”’ 
Dagaxdagwa ba-igwidik’”; mi’ hono® ts‘!elei wét‘gigwa mel". 
“Cai ts léleit‘*k’ me®yék’’,” nagd-ihi® sgisi; ts!élei wét‘gin, 
mél xebé*n. Gané mi’ ts'léns igiina, ts‘!eléit‘swa k!eméi. 
He'nes‘i® almi*s ts'leléit‘gwa ganau yeweyak™ ts'!éns. Hetne 
gani ‘‘Almi*s yéti!”” wa*dixdagwa ga naga. Wa*dixdagwa ga 
na®’naga. 


Gané ya’, banx tlomdk‘wa. Mi t‘ga* haxaniya mii 
alt!ayak‘; melélx ganau gini*k‘. Ganéhi® bit falotdan.? Ganéhit 
biu mixdlha pleyé®. A/’ni® lép‘; gayat, gayat, gayat, gayat, 
biti gayati; hadedilt‘a wit’. Ganéhi® t‘ga* haxdt‘ melélx biu 


1 Another species of woodpecker is referred to. 
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there was no person at all. ‘‘S-whither can they all have 
gone?” He himself did speak to himself. ‘‘S*bé+"! Whither 
have they all gone?”” Now one did come, now big Woodpecker 
came. Now then, ‘tis said, he cut out (a hole). ‘‘ Bak‘ bak‘ 
bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘!’’ Big pieces he chipped off. His heart 
(Coyote) made strong. Now the hole became large, just then 
he became angry. ‘‘S’*4! s-my head is aching!’’ he said. Now 
way off he flew back, big Woodpecker was angry with Coyote. 

And again now he was still sitting in the tree, now again 
he shouted, ‘“‘S-whither have you all gone? s-open up for me!”’ 
he said. No one came. Now he looked out. ‘Oh, has sum- 
mer come already?’ and his heart was sick. ™Can I have 
been here so long?”’ said he now, thinking. ‘‘Can it have become 
summer already?’ Again now he shouted, and again no one 
came. 

“Now I am going to cut myself up, I'll cut myself to pieces,”’ 
he said. Now he cut off his arm and threw it out. And again 
he cut off the left (arm) and threw it out again. Now again 
his leg he cut off and threw it out; again the left (leg) he cut 
off and threw it out. And now also his intestines he pulled out 
from inside of himself and threw them out. Now, ’tis said, 
Crow took away from Coyote his intestines. ‘“‘C*ai! come back 
with my intestines, s-black thing! Come back with my intes- 
tines!’ He threw out his own head; now also his eyes Crow 
took away from him. ‘‘C*ai! come back with my eyes!”’ said 
Coyote. Of his eyes he was deprived, ‘twas Crow that did it. 
And now wild-rose berries he took and made them his eyes. 
And then he caused the wild-rose berries to come together in 
his eyes. And then “Come back together!” that to his own 
body he said. His body did that. 

Then on he went and was hungry. Now he discovered 
a field that had been burnt down, into a burnt-down field he 
went. Then, ’tis said, he looked for grasshoppers’, and nume- 


2 Fields were sometimes burnt down in order to get the grasshoppers, a favorite 
food. 
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mixdlha pleyé®. Ganéhi® bo" néxada® mi sgelewa’ldan, ‘‘Sgisi 
dixé6+"s!! sgisi dixé+"s!” nagdnhi®, t‘an ga nak‘wok’. ‘“‘S't‘an 
faltle’sit‘, l4mx gamaxdi dayawAéntlixi ga-iw4’s!’’—“‘ Sgisi 
dix6+"s! sgisi dix6+"s!”’ nagdnhi®, ga nagaik‘wa t‘an. Sgisi 


ya’, biu lép’. ‘“‘Sgisi dixé6+%s! sgisi dixé+"s!” ganga ga 
yaxa nagaik‘wa. “‘S't‘an ‘falt!u®cit‘! ma®a ladmx gamaxdi 
dayawdntlixi ga-iwd’s!” nagdéhi® ha®wit‘’. “‘Sgisi dix6+"s!”’ 


gangahi ga yaxa nagdé® t‘an. 


Ganéhi® bo" néxada® ‘“Sk‘adi naga?” gwénliwila®. “a+ 
gt’/hék‘”? na*néx sg4 di nak‘ik‘?” nagaé-ihi®. Ganéhi* mi' k!wal 
Ot. mr kiwal. tlayak, -M? -altixlepléxlap‘’, mr hadi’t'ewa 
mats!ak‘. Ganéhi® he®ne hono® lép‘ bia; gané lép‘ pli gadal 
wit’, Mi hono® ‘“Sgisi diha+x! sgisi diha+x!’—‘T‘an 
falt lus it’! sk‘adi naga?” ts'lini'ts lanxhi® seisi. Ganéhi® mii 
dtt‘tiwi’"k‘ gwént‘ liwil4" didelgant‘gwa. Mi’ yaxa delgdn 
haxak’. ‘‘Sgadi nak‘ik‘?’”’ Mi xamhiwili®, ‘Haxiya sga*- 
tap.de’,’> nasa-fhis, - Xa*bobin ya" <ea*tap' >. “axis 
mi“wa sgdé*t‘ep‘de®,” nagdé-ithis. Mi hax, lohd®. Gwéldi; 
ba*bft* 1é*p‘lap. 


‘ Coyote’s intestines had been taken from him, hence the grasshoppers went right 
through him. The word used in the text might also refer to the spilling of acorns 
out of a hopper. 
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rous grasshoppers were lying about. He did nothing but pick 
them up and eat, eat, eat, eat, eat grasshoppers; everywhere he 
went about. Then, ’tis said, there was a burnt-down field and 
numerous grasshoppers were lying about. Then after a little 
while someone shouted to him, ‘‘Coyote’s anus is spilling!’ 
Coyote’s anus is spilling!’’ he was told, Squirrel it was that said 
that to him. ‘‘S-little-eyed Squirrel! half-eater of raw sun- 


flower seeds!’’—“‘Coyote’s anus is spilling! Coyote’s anus is 
spilling!’ he was told, Squirrel it was that said that to him. 
Coyote went on, gathered and ate grasshoppers. ‘‘Coyote’s 


anus is spilling! Coyote’s anus is spilling!” only that he kept 
saying to him. ‘‘S-tiny-eyed Squirrel! half-eater, you for your 
part, of raw sunflower seeds!’ he said to him by way of 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Coyote’s anus is spilling!” just only that Squirrel 
kept saying. 

Then, ‘tis said, after a little while “‘S-what’s he saying about 
it?” (said Coyote and) looked behind him. “Ah! just like 
something planted,’ s-is that what he means?” he said. Now 
then, ‘tis said, he hunted for pitch, and pitch he found. Now 
he kneaded it up into a cake and put it into his anus. And 
then again, ‘tis said, he gathered and ate grasshoppers, gathered 
them and walked about among the fragments of fire. Now 
again ‘“‘Coyote’s anus is burning! Coyote’s anus is burning!’’— 
“Tiny-eyed Squirrel! s-whats he saying?” Coyote was angry. 
Now then he felt hot in his anus, back he looked behind his 
buttocks. Now indeed his buttocks were burning. ‘“‘S-is that 
what he meant?’’ Now he ran to the water. ‘Into the water 
I shall jump,” he thought. Right among alder bushes he 
jumped. ‘‘I intend to jump into the water,” he had thought. 
Now he burned up, he died. -’Tis finished. Go gather and 
eat your ba*p‘-seeds. 


2 A row of tobacco plants is meant. Tobacco was the only plant cultivated by 
the Indians of Oregon. 
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8. Coyote VISITS THE LAND OF THE DEAD. 


Wili yowd®; sgisi A’k‘da*xi wiyiwi‘t’. Ganéhi® ‘“ Xil4m 
yap!a yank‘’,” neyé*hi®; gana®*néx yaxa da*lelak’”. Gangahi 
xflam yap!a yank‘”. Dabalnixa la‘lé’. “‘ K‘adi nagan, ‘Xilam 
yap!a yank‘",’ neyé*da®? Ne® ge ginik‘de®. Yapla lohdida® 
Ani® hono® mé*yewe®, gasi® bo" ‘Xilam yap!a yank‘”,’ neyé® 
gt#4 ‘Lohdé®,’ nagait‘e®; Ani® mii hond® me®wit* lohdida*,” 
nagé-ihi® sgisi. 


Mi yé®, xilam gwa*l4m hat!i*lik’; ya® gwisi*wd’k‘di 
xilam gwa*l4m hat!tlik’. Mi’ tc!lucumaldan;’ ani ge da’*yowo* 
tclucumaldanma’, ganga ya®. Xilam tc!ucumalt‘gwa, k‘ai- 
sifw6’k‘di, yal k!egela-usixda* k‘wedéi, wa*da gwidilha. 
Ganga xilam gwa*l4m ganau ya®; tclucumaldan yaxa. Ganéhi* 
xilamhat'ga*da wok<: “Mi baxa'm seisi ~da*mothe 1. 
Gasalhi, ®ei 6k‘i! <sgisi mi’ ba-ikliyik‘,"snagdé-ihi® xilam. 
Wi'lh4m hoyodak’® xilam; aga he®ne k‘4i gwala wak!odo- 
dinma®’, gaéhi dtk‘ dit!agii wak!ododinma® hop!é’n lohdida’. 
Mi’ pli datlagai sgisi. ‘‘Gasdlhi °ei 6k‘i sgisi damolhé‘t‘,”’ 
naga-ihi® xilam. Mi wa-iwi' ei *ogoik‘wa. 


“H+, mi’ ba-igingadd® al’wa*didé,”? nagd4-ihi sgisi wiyi- 
mat‘ mi. ‘‘Gasdalhi, gasdlhi, sgisi! ei ganau gink‘!”—“ H+, 
ba-igingada® al*wa*didé,” mnagd-ihi® sgisi ‘“Ganau  gink‘ 
gasalhi ei!’’—“ H"+, ba-igingada® al*wa*didé,”’ nagd-ihi® sgisi. 
Mi ba-igini®k* wa-iwi'. Dak‘t‘ek!éxa® sgisi, eme® yA*hi s‘ds° 
naga® dibo*wi'da. ‘‘Gasdlhi, amd‘! gasdlhi, ei ganau gink‘,” 
naganhi* sgisi, wa-iwi' dexebén. Gané mithi® p!i ba*yank‘"; 
mi du'gi falpli'tc!tlu"k wa-iwia xilam, 4ni@ yap!&. Mii 


? The sound characteristic of ghosts. See p. 78, note 2. 
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8. CoYoTE VISITS THE LAND OF THE DEAD. 


A house there was; Coyote kept going about all by himself. 
Then, ’tis said, ‘‘Ghosts are taking away people,” they said, 
thus he always heard. Just ghosts kept taking away people. 
~A-long time elapsed. ‘‘What is meant when people say, ‘Ghosts 
are taking away people?’ Well, I will go there. When people 
die they are not again to return here, yet now people are say- 
ing, ‘Ghosts are taking away people.’ I, however, say, ‘They 
are dead.’ Not again now are they to come and travel about 
when they have died,” said Coyote. 

Now off he went, the trail of the ghosts he followed; he 
went I don’t know where, followed in the trail of the ghosts. 
Now someone made a chirping sound;! he did not give ear to 
that when the chirping noise was made to him, but just went on. 
The ghosts made a chirping noise to him, but something or 
other he kept throwing at them, the fungus (?)of pine is its name. 
In the trail of the ghosts he just went along, and a chirping 
noise they kept making to him. Then, ’tis said, he arrived 
in the land of the ghosts. ‘‘Now red-eared Coyote has come. 
Quick, give him a canoe! Coyote now has come,” said the 
ghosts. The ghosts were dancing the menstrual dance. These, 
with whatever things they had then been buried, just those 
garments they wore, wherewith, when long ago they had died, 
they had been buried. Now Coyote built a fire. “Quickly, 
give red-eared Coyote a canoe,” said the ghosts. Now a girl 
did give to him a canoe. 

“H*+, you shall come to shore to where I am,’’? said Coyote, 
he now exercised his supernatural power upon her. “‘Quick, 


quick, Coyote! come into the canoe!’”—‘‘H”+, you shall come to 
shore to where I am,” said Coyote. “Into the canoe quickly 
come!’’—“‘H*+,; you shall come to shore to where I am,”’ said 


Coyote.. Now the girl came to shore. Coyote was smoking; 
right here she took her stand alongside of him. “Quick, come 
on! quick, come into the canoe,’ Coyote was told, ‘twas the 


2 Literally, ‘‘to my body.” 
7 
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du'gi hax. Mi! xd4mbhiwili*® ei ganau hansa‘k‘”; mii aga hawi 
wu'lham hoyoddk’*” xflam’ dalt‘gwan wé6bilik’'Y pli My 
faldatclultk' xilam du%gi, addt‘wi® wa®bilik’*, mi’ hono® 
aldatclult®k‘. Ganéhi® xilam hax ‘aldil. ‘‘Ddé do do do do 
do!’’! nag4é-ihi® xilam; sgisis‘i® hant‘ada ci®uli, alx?k‘ xilam 
haxda’. 


Gwitné lalé‘, pla-idi’/hana’s p!i. Xilam btc lalé‘; sgisi 
ga na’naga, haxna. Ganéhi® ‘‘Sma di k‘ai ga’al yap!a yana- 
gwad4é®? Mi lohoyat’. Wede gana’néx yuk‘ yapla lohok‘t, 
wede yanadk; lohdé't‘ gang’. Wede hono® nék‘ alxi®k‘w6k‘ 
yap!a lohdék'*,” nagd-ihi® sgisii Mi hinau yewé*®; xilam 
he®p!ilemé*k‘i. 


g. CoYOoTE AND THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 


Xilam sebét‘? ha’p‘da lohdk‘. Sgisidi‘l nd’ts!at‘gwan yuk‘. 
Gas‘? nak‘ik‘, “‘Laps yimixi ha’p‘dek‘ lohdida’, laps yimixi,”’ 
nagaé-ihi® xilam sebét’. ‘‘A’ni® laps yi'misbitn; gwidis‘i® y6*t‘ 
xilam yétk‘®?” nagd-ihi® sgisi. N6d"s'i® yewé® xilam sebet‘, 
klodot* ha’p‘dagwa lohdida’*, 


Ganéhi® dabalnixa la*lé‘; mi’ sgisi ha’p‘da xilam la%lé', 


mi loh6*. | Mi’ n6“s; pink xilam: cebet <wa"da.--" Lane 
yimixi1 ha*p‘dék‘ lohdida®.”—“‘ K‘adi naga-it‘?”’ xilam sebét‘ 
ga nagé®. ‘‘Ho'xa’’ ma’a ga negésdam ‘Laps yimixi’ 


1Tn a Yana theft of fire myth collected by the writer the practically identical di 
du du du du du occurs to indicate pain from contact with fire (see Sapir, Yana Texts, 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, note 
50). Compare also the evidently identical Klamath tu tu tu (see Gatschet, op. cit., 
p. 112), though here it indicates on the contrary pain from tingling cold. 
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girl that said so. Now then, ‘tis said, he picked up a fragment 
of fire; now he set fire to the skirt of the ghost girl, no person 
she. Now her skirt burned. Then to the water she ran into the 
canoe and paddled it across. Now these ghosts were still danc- 
ing the menstrual dance, and among them she rushed with the 
fire. Now she set fire to the garments of the ghosts; to every 
one she rushed with (the fire), and again set fire to them. Then, 
tis said, all the ghosts were burning. ‘‘Do do do do do do!”! 
said the ghosts, while Coyote was sitting on the other side of the 
water, was looking at the ghosts as they burned. 

Some time elapsed and the fire ceased. The ghosts were 
exterminated; Coyote did that, burned them. Then, ’tis said, 
‘“S-for what reason are you going to take away people? Now 
you have died. Not thus will it be when people die, they will 
not take others with them; they will die for good. Not again 
will any one see them, when people die,’”’ said Coyote. Now 
up river he returned. The ghosts he had annihilated with fire. 


g. COYOTE AND THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 


The child of Roasting-dead-people? died. He and Coyote 
were neighbors to each other. Thereupon he said to him, 
“Lend mea blanket, for my child has died. Lend mea blanket,” 
said Roasting-dead-people. “I'll not lend you a blanket, for 
where are they going to be, if dead people come back?”’ said 
Coyote. And next door returned Roasting-dead-people, and 
buried his child that had died. 

Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed. Now Coyote’s child 
became sick and died. Now next door he went to Roasting- 
dead-people. ‘‘Lend me a blanket, for my child has died.’’— 
“What did you say?” Roasting-dead-people said that. ‘‘Yes- 
terday indeed when I did say to you, ‘Lend me a blanket,’ 


? This is the name of a bug that could not be further identified. It was described 
as all black, long-legged, and of about half an inch in length. The name is due, or 
supposed to be due, to the fact that this insect was held responsible for the origin of 
death. 
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nagdsbinda®, ‘Yapla gwidi ydé't’ yéak‘??? Mi hawaxi” 
ha*p‘dék‘,” nagd-ihi® xilam sebét’. No'si® sgisi yeweé*. 
‘““Sea’+” tiagd® Ga ga’al bd" *4ni® yap!la yewé* lohdida’. 


to. CovoteE Gors CouRTING. 


Will yowo*®, sgisi a’k‘da®x t‘i's lok!élha be*wi®. Dewénxa 
la*lit‘a® hond® t‘fs 16%k‘; ani® k‘Ai yapla, a’k‘da®xi:dahdéxa 
liwilhak‘”. Ganéhi* hond® witin wé*gia-uda® t‘i's lok!dlha; 
gwiné di wede t‘i's 16%k‘ be*wit. Dewénxa la’lit‘a® hond® 
tfse 16"k’.. Ganéhi® dahdxa latlé’, tis man “mixal halo- 
ho"nana®.! 


Mi k‘ai da”agan wi“lham hoyodagwan; mi’ dasgék!i', 
Ganéhi® “S*4! gwidi wi/"lham hoyodagwan?” naga-ihi® sgisi. 
Mi? da*t!ayak‘ wi'lham hoyodagwdnma®. ‘‘C%4! ge ginik‘de®.”’ 
Mihi’ ya’, t‘f’s he*k!Gwt. Mi hé*k‘, hutlint‘; s‘as‘ini dé*sgek!i". 
Ganéhi® mi' hono® he*bili®, hd*k‘, Ganéhi® mi hono® ligint’, 
hawi wt"lham hoyodagwan da®dl. Ganéhi® “A‘! emé® mi’wa 
wt"lham hoyodagwan.”’ Ge wok‘, a4ni* k‘ai yap!la. ‘‘Sgemé®di 
aga®a hoidiauk‘?” nagd-ihi®, 4’k‘1 wahimit‘gwit’. ‘ali da®ol 
wi'lham hoididuk‘i® nafnaga®. “ Emé® mi/wa hinwada.” Mii 
hono® hé’k‘, gwi®’né di wede hdk‘; da*6l hoididuk‘i® na*naga®. 
Ganéhi® hond® he*bili, hd®k‘. 


T'ga® k‘wedéi pliwt”a-uk', ‘Ge miwa hoyodid™,” 
naga-ihi® sgisi. Ganéhi® hond® he®*bili®, gwitné di wede hdk‘; 


’ 


1 Literally, ‘‘that he had caused them to die-in.” 
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you, for your part, did say that to me, ‘Where will the people 
be, if they return?’ Now my child is rotting,” said Roasting- 
dead-people. So next door Coyote returned. ‘‘Sga+!’’ he 


cried. For that reason people do not nowadays return when 
they die. 


10. CovoTE GOES COURTING. 


A house there was; every day Coyote used to set traps 
for gophers all by himself. When the next day came, again 
he set traps for gophers. There were no people there, he was 
all alone; in the evening he always brought home (the gophers). 
Then again, when the next dawn came, he always set his traps 
for gophers. How long did he not set his traps for gophers 
every day? When the next day came, again he set his traps 
for gophers. Then the evening came, and how many gophers 
he had trapped? he counted. 

Now something he heard, the menstrual dance was being 
danced. Now he listened. Then, ’tis said, “S*4! where is the 
menstrual dance being danced?’’ said Coyote. Now he heard 
the menstrual dance being danced. ‘“C*A! there I’ll go.’’ Now 
off he went, threw away the gophers. Now he ran, was tired, 
stood still, listened. Now then again he rushed off, he ran. 
Now then, ’tis said, again he rested, still the menstrual dance 
was danced (as though) near at hand. Then, ’tis said, “ A‘! 
probably here the menstrual dance is being danced.’’ There he 
arrived, but there were no people. ‘“S-where can these be 
dancing?’’ he said, he himself did speak to himself. Right here 
near by it was as though they were dancing the menstrual dance. 
‘Here up river it probably is.’’ Now again he ran. How long 
did he not run? As though they were dancing near by it was. 
Then off again he rushed, he ran. 

The name of the land he always named, “There they must 
be dancing,’’ said Coyote. Then off again he rushed. How 
long did he not run? He was tired, and always rested. When- 
ever they sang, it was as though right at hand. Then again he 
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hu'lint‘, ligilagant‘. Ganga helelid-uda® ali’ né*naga”®. Ganéhi* 
hond® ya®, he*bili, gwitne di wede yanak‘’. ‘“‘Sgemé*di aga®a 
wtt'lham hoyodagwan?” nagd-ihi®. Da*sgek!etha. Ganéhi' 
“Sa! emé® hinwadé mi’wa,” agdsi® gwent‘ga*bdk‘danda 
wtt"lham hoyodagwan. Mi? hono® ge hiwili, gwitne di wede 
hdk‘. Ganéhi® gwi’ne la%lé‘, mi hit"lint‘; ge® ya*hi da®dl la*lé* 
wit'lham hoyodagwanma®. Mi hond® ho*k‘. Ganéhi® s‘as‘ini, 
hu'lint‘, da*sgék!i. Ganéhi® mi’ gé wok‘. 


A+ wa-iwi neyé*da®t wt'"lham hoyodak‘’, k‘ai gwala 
wa-iwi'—bélp‘, ha®k‘a*, ts'!4%s°, ts'!ama‘l, lap‘am; k‘4i nak!a 
di *4ni® wit"lham hoyodak‘*? K‘4i gwala-s‘as‘ini. Sgisi mt 
wok‘; alxik!ixa* wt"lham hoyodagwanma®’. Ganéhi® mi’sga® 


wa-iwi da®a’/na-u k‘4i gwala ditgwi dit!igii, tclelé’m. ‘‘S*! 
s‘ga ge *“igi’nan,” nagd-ihi®. Ganéhi® ganau gini*k’, ga yé*hi 
‘/tlautlau ia’xda da*a’na-u wa-iwi'. ‘‘Gané ba-imdsga hé‘l, 


ba-imdsga!”’ da®4na-u wa-iwi' ga nagdn. 


Ganéhi® ba-imats!ak‘, 
4 > > 3 > — > 53 
Suh et loeb. cicero ley cline hashish ge fete 
¢- 6 @ 6 bre des! 6 6 @.' 6 wad a 
“Kli-xin-hi? gel®-wi-liu-t‘e+%, kli-xin-hi gel*-wi-liu-t‘e+,”’ 


naga-thi'. 
ee ease s S| § Lh = ae 
ole 6. @ 6 #6 6 o 


”» 


“ Di-t‘bo"-k!4lx-de® al-t‘wa-p!4-t‘wap‘-natn, 

naga-ihi® lap‘am helélda’®. 
OCR aoe Bay See aE a ec 
‘“*Da-bo-k!op‘-na'n di-k!a-las-na'n gwel-sal-t!ees-na®n‘ 


> | 
Neetu he kegs Ree pce | 
la-p‘am-hi *o-cu o-cu,”’ 
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went, rushed off. How long did he not go? “S-where is this 
menstrual dance being danced?’’ he said. He kept listening. 
Then, ’tis said, “S84! probably here up river it is,’’ (he thought), 
and indeed the menstrual dance was being danced in the east. 
Now again he ran there. How long did he not run? Then some 
time elapsed, and he was tired. Right close to that place he got 
where the dance was being danced. Now again he ran. Then, 
‘tis said, he stood still, was tired, listened. Now then there he 
arrived. 

Ah, girls in great number were dancing the menstrual 
dance, many kinds of girls—Swan, Goose, Bluejay, Mouse, Frog. 
What kind did not dance the menstrual dance? * Many kinds 
were standing there. Now Coyote did arrive; he looked on 
while the menstrual dance was being danced. Then, ’tis said, 
one girl, a chieftainess, did wear many sorts of garments, (her 
shells) did rattle. “S*4! s-that one there I'll take,’’ he said. 
Then among them he went, the hand of just that one he seized, 
the chieftainess girl. ‘“‘Now begin the song, begin it!’’ That 
the chieftainess girl was told. 

Then, ‘tis said, she began it, 

“Klixinhi, I walk about strutting out my breast! 
K lixinhi, I walk about strutting out my breast!’’ 


she said. 
“Many warts I have on my back, with my eyes I blink,”’ 
said Frog as she sang. 
“T bubble under the water, in my rump I am lean, 


no fat have I in my legs and feet, 
Frog indeed, *ocu *ocu,”’ 


1neyéeda® is morphologically the subordinate form of neeyé*, the impersonal 
aorist of nagai-: na- ‘‘to say, do.” It is frequently idiomatically used to mean ‘in 
great number, many.” 

2No definite meaning could be assigned to this word. 

3The normal form of this word is gel*wiliut‘e*®, but by a song license the gram- 
matically important glottal catch of the last syllable is here eliminated. 

4So heard for gwelsaltleyésna®n. 
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naga-ihi® lap‘am; ak‘i ga nagaik‘wit‘. Ganéhi® 4’k'a gana*néx 
helélé, 
SHUG IME UIs ian ewer Ue isd ed. 
dayawant!ixihi yonon. 
Ganéhi® k‘4i gwala helél®. ‘‘ Mas‘i® ba-imdsga!’’ ts‘ !a®s° 
ga nagan. Ganéhi® helél® ts las’, 


i a 


eo @!eaie oe 68 ON awe a ae 
“Teclai-tcli-a* gwa-tca gwa-tca, tclai-tcli-4 gwa-tca gwa-tca.”’ 


Ganéhi® mi’ hond® ‘Mas‘i® ba-imdsga,” nagan mis hono® 
wa-iwi ts'!amal. Ganéhi® mi’ bd-imats!ak‘, 


Sp Rei pip ph ey | 
6 6 6¢066'16 geavoadea 
‘‘ Be-be-bi-ni-bi-a‘ be-be-bi-ni-bi-a.’’ 


Gana®néx helél® ts!amal; sgisi a/k!a dayawant!ixi helélé, 


4> | 

q POP) A RE nN Sia neh sl 

oe eaces s'be-be-bi-ni s‘be-be-bi-ni s‘be-be-bi-ni.”’ 

Ganéhi® ‘‘ Mas‘i® ba-imasga!”’ ga nagdsa®n a/ihi. Ganéhit 
ba-imats!ak‘ bel‘p‘, 


= => 


=> fee od ‘ 
[ a a Ea Ta oe a SL te e e 2 ieee 2 
eS ee Z i =a 


“ Be-lel - d6° wain-ha,® be-lel- dd wain-ha, be-lel-dO wain-ha, be-lel-d0 wain-ha,’’ 


1The accented vowel of the second *#s'z in each pair is always held out a trifle 
longer than that of the first. There is perhaps a play upon words involved. Coyote 
evidently means to repeat the *dcu *décu of Frog, but perverts her burden into the 
verb form ws‘z, ‘‘give it to me.” 

? By ‘‘half” is meant “‘only a part” or ‘‘incorrectly.”” Indians commonly speak 
of people that have but an imperfect command of a language as talking half of it. 

3A play upon Bluejay’s own name, ic!di*c (= tc!ditc!-). 

‘The implied reference in the mind of an Indian is here to the word bebén, 
‘‘rushes.”” The mouse is often found among rushes. 

5’This word is a play upon the word for ‘“‘swan,”’ bel*p’. 

*Swan’s round-dance song, as here given, was in ordinary use as such among the 
Takelma. wainha literally means “‘put him to sleep.’”’ It seems very probable that 


” 
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said Frog; she herself did call herself that. Then, ’tis said, he, 
for his part, did sing thus, 


d 


asa asa, “asi. "asi, “Gs °Gs'i,’ 
only half? of it he sang. 
Then, ‘tis said, many kinds did sing. “Do you in your 
turn begin singing!’’ Bluejay that was told. Then Bluejay 
sang, 


“Tclaitclia gwatca gwatca, tc!ditc!ia gwdtca gwatca!”’ 


Now then, ’tis said, again, “Do you in your turn begin singing, ”’ 
one girl again was told, Mouse. Now then she started in to 
sing, 


| “ Bebébinibia, bebébinibia. ’’ 


Thus did sing Mouse, but Coyote, for his part, did sing only 
hakt or 1; 


“S'bébebini, s*‘bébebini, s’bébebini, s*bébebini.’’ 
Then, ’tis said, “ Do you in your turn begin singing!’ that 


did they themselves say to one another. Then Swan started 
in to sing, 


“Béleld6 wainha, beleld6 wainha, 
Béleld6 wdinha, beleld6 wainha,”’ 


the word was originally used in its literal sense in lullabys, then transfered to other 
songs as a mere burden. Cf. the following lullaby: 


eC | Te i ! 
@ a s o | 
Mo - xo wain - ha, 
Sim - hi wain - ha, 
Plel - da wain - ha. 


‘Buzzard, put him to sleep! Sim [meaning unknown], indeed, put him to sleep! 
Snail, put him to sleep!”’ 
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naga-ihi® bel‘p‘, helél® gana*néx a’k*a, Ganéhi® “ Masi ba- 
imasga,”’ nagdsa'n wa-iwi't‘an, ha’k‘a ga nagan. Ganéhi' 
pee 


[Gao dee == oe ips ie: Toe Z = =e 


“‘Wain-hd me-na dol-k‘i,!wain-hai i-dol-k‘i,!wain-hi me-na dol-k‘i,wain-ha 1- dol-k‘i,”’ 


ha*k‘a® gana®nex helél®. 
Ganéhi® ‘S*4! gwidi délk‘init‘k‘ yawayagwan?” nagé-ihi* 
mend. Ganéhi® hondthi gahi neyé’, ga hél yononan, 


Gas ape eoe Spe SSSR ean eres 


‘*Wain-ha me-na dol-k‘i,!wain-ha i-dol-k‘i,!wain-ha me-na dol-k‘i,wain-ha i- dol-k‘i.” 


Ganéhi® mi’ da*”agan. ‘‘Gwidi ddlk‘init‘k* yawayagwan?”’ 
nagé-ihi®. Mihi® y4® mena; mi da*yehéi wt"lham hoyoda- 
gwdnma® gada®* gini®k‘. Mi 


eee eae eae 
oc hat hau hau hag 


wu'lham hdidigwia gada* gini®k’ mena. 


Ganéhi® da*agdn wa-iwi't‘an dal’wi* mi! xamk‘ baxdémda’®. 
“7’s1® wede he‘lat‘,” nagdsa'n; da*hifaganin x4mk‘ baxdamda*. 
Gangahi® hoyodia™, dal*wi's'i® ‘‘Wede he‘lat‘, k‘a4itwa baxdé*m,”’ 
nagdsa’nhi® wa-iwi't‘an. Gangdhi® wi"lham hoyodagwan. 
Ganéhi® ‘“‘Hd4u, hau, hdu, hau.” Ba*s‘alxéxigin; mi yaxa 
fali lalé xamk‘. Ganéhi® “Hau, hau, hau, hau,” nagda-ihi®, 
Mi' dalxabili®; ba*ya*domé's'ia”, 4ni® nék‘ tlomém.  Sgisis‘i® 
aga da®a’na-u wa-iwi *tho"gwak’”; gdhi® ganga mi! kliwi’, 
xamk‘ yap!a daxoy6x1. 


1Though these three words are here probably felt to be mere burdens, each of 
them can be translated as a regular Takelma word: ‘‘ Put-him-to-sleep, brown-bear 
his-anus,”’ though the normal form for “‘his anus’’ would be délk‘inii or délk‘amaa. 
1- in zddlk‘t must be explained either as a mere change in burden, pairing off with 
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said Swan, thus did she, for her part, sing. Then, ’tis said, 
“Do. you in your turn begin singing!’’ said the girls to one 
another, Goose was told that. Then she started in to sing, 


“Wainha ména dolk‘i, wainha i’d6lk‘i, 
Wainha ména dolk‘i, wainha 1’d6lk‘i,”’ 


thus did Goose sing. 

Then, ’tis said, “S 4! where are they talking about my 
anus?’ said Bear. Then again, ’tis said, just that they said, 
that song was sung, 


Uy 
“Wainha ména doélk‘i, wainha 1/ddélk‘i, 
Wainha ména dolk‘i, wainha 7’d6élk‘i.’’ 


Now then, ‘tis said, he heard it. ‘“ Where are they talking 
about my anus?” he said. Now Bear did go; now he went to 
where he heard the menstrual dance being danced, right by them 
he went. Now 

*S naw, hau--hau, hau,” 


(thus saying) Bear did go alongside of where the menstrual 
dance was being danced. 

Then, tis said, some of the girls heard how Grizzly Bear 
now was coming. “Sing no more,’’ they said to one another. 
Grizzly Bear, ’tis said, was heard coming, yet they went on 
dancing; but some of the girls “ Do not dance, a monster comes,”’ 
did say to one another. Still the menstrual dance kept being 
danced. Then, ’tis said, “Hau, hau, hau, hau,’’ (said Grizzly 
Bear). They suddenly stopped dancing, now Grizzly Bear had 
got to be right there. Then “Hau, hau, hau, hau,’’ he said. 
Now he jumped among them; they flew right up, no one he 
killed. But Coyote did run away with this chieftainess girl. 


mena, or else as a demonstrative stem not ordinarily used in its bare form (cf. éda- 
“that there’ and ideme*a “‘right there’) ;/iddlk‘z,would then be an archaic song-form 
of idaga délk‘init, ‘‘that-one his-anus.”’ 
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Mi' aga sgisi a’k!a da®4na-u wa-iwi' dalhiwilik’”. Ganéhi* 
bo" néxada® ‘‘Wa-iwi di eit‘? Wa-iwi mi’wa,” naga-ihis; 
sgisifa mi! gelwainia gelgulik’”. Ganéhi® ani t‘ayak’ gwi*néi 
hawdxda®, “K‘édi orar.K‘aila’p'a mitwa~nagdasbi'n,” 
nagéhi®. Sgisi lap‘am xamgwidik’”. ‘‘ Ma di k‘ai®la’p‘a yuda*? 
lap‘a’m ndnsbina’,” nagdhi® lap‘am. Gé de'winit‘hi. Gweldi; 
Dacbtt dé°*pilap. 


rz. JACK Rappit 1s CALUMNIATED BY COYOTE. 


Wilt yowod®, hot a’k‘da®xi cifuli. K‘ai gwala disgot‘dlha 
bém, bém k!eméi t‘bal. Ganéhi® ‘“ Wayani, wayani, wayani!? 
gwida? leméklia”, k‘4i gwala plahdnda®?” naga-ihi® hot. 
Mifhi® disgut!axa®. Ganéhi® mi limimdn, hé*bili®. ‘‘ Nek‘ 
yok‘i® dak‘limxgwa®’. K‘adi yawayagwdé'n?” nagé-ihi®, Mi 
hono® disg6"t‘, hé*bili™. Gahihi® naga®.— “ Nek‘ yok‘? dak 
limxgwa’,”’ nagd-ihi®. Gahihi® nagd®, ‘‘Wayani, wdayani, 
wayani! gwida leméklia™, k‘4i gwala p!lahanda®?’’ 


Mi' dabalnixa la*lé’. Mi sgisi da*agan ga néx, hot ga 
nagaé-ida®. ‘“‘S*4! s*k‘adi ne®*yé®?”” Mi' da*sgek!i sgisi. ‘“Wayani, 
wayani, wayani! gwida leméklia“, dip‘ p!ahanda®?” nagda-ihi® 
hoa. ‘‘K‘adi yawayagwé'n? disgut!ixade®.” Ganéhi® mi 
sgisi da*agan. Mi’ hadedilt‘a libin wk‘. ‘‘S‘tali he®tléme- 


Gr 757, 


klinda’,’> nagdsanp‘,” nagda-ihi® sgisi; “‘haxiya wa®gwidi- 


1 Compare Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 72-78. 

2 Pronounced in a high pitch. 

3A rhetorical form of gwidi, ‘‘where?’’ A mock-heroic effect is intended. 

“As much as to say, ‘‘I have more important things to do than to talk. I must 
cut down trees!” J 
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Now those just scattered off, Grizzly Bear did chase the people 
around. 

Now this Coyote, for his part, did run off with the chief- 
tainess girl. Then, ’tis said, after a little while, “Are you a 
female? It must be a female,’’ he thought; Coyote now, for 
his part, did wish to sleep with her. Tunc nihil vulvae repperit. 
“What did I, for my part, (take)? That you were a woman 
I thought,’’ he said to her. Coyote threw Frog into the water. 
“Do you think you will be a woman? Frog you will always be 
called,’’ he said to Frog. Proceeding just up to there (it goes). 
‘Tis finished. Go gather and eat your ba*p’-seeds. 


11. JACK-RABBIT IS CALUMNIATED BY COYOTE.! 


A house there was, Jack-Rabbit was dwelling all by him- 
self. All sorts of trees he used to cut down; t‘bal-bushes he 
regarded as trees. Then, ’tis said, ‘ Wayani, wayani, wdyani! 
where now have they all gone to, now that everything is ripe?’”’ 
said Jack-Rabbit. Now he was a-cutting. Now then, ’tis 
said, he felled them, and off he rushed. “Had it been anyone 
else, he would have had it falling on top of him. But what am 
I talking about?’’* he said. Now again he cut one down, and off 
he rushed. That same thing he said. “Had it been anyone 
else, he would have had it falling on top of him,” he said. 
That same thing he said, “ Wayani, wayani, wayani! where 
now have they all gone to, now that everything is ripe?”’ 

Now a long time elapsed. And Coyote did hear that 
speech, that which Jack-Rabbit was saying. “S‘*a! s-what 
are they saying?’’ Now Coyote was listening. ‘“ Wayani, 
wayani, wayani! where now have they all gone to, now that 
the camass is ripe?’’ said Jack-Rabbit. “But what am I 
talking about? I'll be a-cutting.’’ Now then, ‘tis said, Coyote 


5Coyote is guilty of a malicious pun. Jack Rabbit's lemék/1av*, * (people) have 
moyed away,” and Coyote’s he*ilémek/inda*, “‘that I have done away with, anni- 
hilated, them,’ are forms of the same verb stem lemek!-. 
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’ 


gwidinda®,’ nagasanp’.” “Mil yaplaveuxt xilamelale. © “Gr 
he*ilemék !inda®,’ nagdsanp‘, ali dexebé®n,”’ naga-ihi® sgisi. 


Mi watitlemém wilx. Ganéhi® wulx p‘elékwa; sgisi 
libin wa*gandé®, ga ga’al hot p‘elegdn. Ganéhi® ‘“‘Gémefdi 
dexebé'n?’’—“‘ Emé®, emé® dexebé'n.”’ Ganéhi? de*dat‘hi yap!a 
mi®sga® tlayakwa. ‘‘ Ha*p‘dék‘ lo's‘i',” nagdé-ihi® yap!a mi'*sga® 
tlayak‘wana®. Ganéhi® ‘‘Sg4! sg!” naga® spisi. ‘“‘A’ni® ga,”’ 
naga-ihi yap!a mi*sga® bo" tlayak‘wana®. ‘‘Ga dexebé'n,” 
sgisi ga nagd® Bi'l® ganau mats!ak‘; ganéhi® bi/l? ganau 
dalyewé* hot. Ganéhi o"dan. Ganéhi® mi*’s hond® t!ayak‘wa; 
mi yapla gam tlayak‘wa hot. ‘‘ Ha*p‘dék‘ lo"s7,”’ nagé-ihi® 
yap!la. Sgisi “‘Ga ga ga!” naga®; ‘“‘ga dexebé'n,” nagda-ihi® 
sgisi. Gasi® yapa®’a “Ant ga dexebé'n;” sgisisi® “Ga dexe- 
bén,” nagd® sgisifa. A’ni® da*hé"xgwan sgisi. 


Gwrne di wede dak‘am? Yapla ga nat‘na® p‘elék‘wana®, 
ga ‘aldi‘ tlaydk'wa.  Sgisi. “Siga “dexebé*n,” = naga": anr 
da*hé"*xgwan. Ganéhi® yap!a dak‘wak‘; faldi’+1 yapl!a t!aya- 
k‘wana’, dak‘wak‘. Ddak‘wa*gana® ya*hi xliwi he®ne dak‘dagwa 
mats!ak‘ hot, hé*dada® ya* “ Ba wa’ au wa’ au wa’? (etc.)”’ 
senésant‘. Ganéhi® mi’ sa*nsén. Sgisi *oyd4*hi t!lomdm hot, 
yapla heé”ilemé*k’. Gana®néx ga na®nak‘'? wildu dibtik’? 
Lat‘gat. Gas® yapla héilém*k’ hou xép‘k‘;? sgisihi ba- 
idaxak‘ yap!a, dalo"l’, agdsi® hoa Ani ga naga®. 


1 Pronounced in a hoarse, loud whisper. Another such loudly whispered whoop 
is gwa’laldlald, yelled by the slayer of a man. 
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heard him. Now everywhere he carried the news. “S-he 
says about you, ‘It is right around here that I’ve been killing 
people,’’’ said Coyote; “he says about you, ‘In the water it is 
that I always throw them.’’’ Now the hearts of the people 
became sick. “He says about you, ‘It is I that have been 
killing people,’ right around here he says so,’’ said Coyote. 

Now the warriors assembled together. Then, ’tis said, the 
warriors went out to wage war against him; since Coyote had 
brought the news, for that reason was Jack-Rabbit warred 
against. Then (they said), “Where did he say that?’’— 
“Here, here he said that.’”’ Then, ’tis said, one man found 
him first. “ ’Tis a plaything for my child,’ said the one man 
that Had found. him. ~ Then, ‘tis said, “S-that one it is! s-that 
one it is!’ said Coyote. “It is not that one,”’ said the one man 
that had just found him. “It is that one that said so,’’ that 
did Coyote say. In his quiver (the man) put him. Then, ’tis 
said, Jack-Rabbit ran off out of the quiver into the woods. 
Then he was hunted for. Then, ’tis said, one found him again; 
now two persons had found Jack-Rabbit. “’Tis a plaything 
for my child,’’ said the person. Coyote “That one, that one, 
that one!’’ did say; “it’s that one that said so,’’ said Coyote. 
But the person, for his part, “It is not that one that said so,’’ 
(did say); but Coyote “It’s that one that said so,’’ said Coyote, 
for his part. Coyote was not believed. 

How often was he not found? That number of people that 
went to war against him, all of those did find him. Coyote said, 
“S-that one it is that said so,’’ but he was not believed. Then, 
‘tis said, the people finished; when all the people had found him, 
they finished. Just when they finished, then did Jack-Rabbit 
put war feathers upon his head, and afar off “ Ba wa’ au wa’ au 
wa’ (etc.)’’ he whooped. Now then, ’tis said, they were fought 
with. Coyote did Jack-Rabbit kill first of all; the people he 
annihilated. Thus it was that he did that, arrows they started ° 


2Observe the inferentials. These verb forms do not primarily narrate, but 
explain or infer the origin of war. 
3 That is, they started the first war, set the precedent for warfare. 
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12. BEAVER FERRIES THE DEER Across ROGUE RIVER. 


Wilt yow6o*’, sgisi sbin w6k‘dixadi‘l Ganéhi® almi’s 
cita4lha®. Ganéhi® dabalnixa lalé‘, pliyin handat’ wogowa*k’. 
“fei més'agwa, lomt!é"!’’ Sbin ei *oyon, pliyin ei ganau 
s'6wo's'a’’ pliyin gwalé. Xa*xits'!ék‘ts'ligi'da? la*lit‘a®, mi'‘hi® 
ei s'alk!omék!68m. Ganéhi® p!fyin*’a  bais’éwo's‘a-uda® ei 
k!6mok!a’m; mi! wa®it!oxéxi. ‘“‘*e® ®E" (éfc.),’’ sbin eidt‘gwa 
ga manage) 


Ganéhi® gwitné 1a%lé‘, mi’ hono® dewénxa wok‘ia®™. ‘‘ei 
me‘s'agwa‘, lomt!é"!’”’ Mi' sbin ei hansak‘*, Ganéhi® ganau 
ginigidu®, mi! hansaék‘*. Mi’ hono® ba-is‘6wo's‘iwia”; mi! hono® 
pliyin ei s'alk!lomék!a’m. Mi’ hono® wa'itloxéxi. ‘‘*n™ ® 
(etc.),/) mnt’ hono® eb -la*lé’. _ “‘ Hat‘tlta**ethi, ani’ emé? yaxa 
eifa. Gelyalk’‘ ei, ani emé* yaxa ef,“ nagd-ihi®> Mi sbin 
ts’ linfits’ !anx. 


Mi hono® dewénxa la*lé’.. ‘ei me‘s‘agwa"!’’ Mi hono® 
hansak‘”, ganau ginigid“%. Ganéhi® pliyinhi xebé'n aga, ga 
fei ogd’ak‘1; ha*ndadat’ baxa’m, adat‘ gini®k’ pliyin. Mi 
hono® “Lomt!é’, éme® e1 s‘agwa&‘!”’ naganhi®, Ganéhi® ei 


1 Hence the warlike character of the people of this place, the Upper Takelma. 

2 Xaa-x1-ts' lék‘ts ligtida = “‘in-middle-of water its-backbone,’’ in other words, 
equally distant from either shore. Cf. daa-x1-ts' /ék‘ts' ligiida = ‘‘alongside-of water 
its-backbone,”’ z. e., not far from one of the banks. 
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at Lat’gat.t So that the people he annihilated, Jack-Rabbit 
it was that did so. Coyote indeed got the people into trouble, 
he lied; but Jack-Rabbit did not really do that (which Coyote 
said he did). 


12. BEAVER FERRIES THE DEER Across ROGUE RIVER. 


A house there was, Coyote, and his cousin Beaver. Then, 
"tis said, they always lived together. Then a long time elapsed; 
deer kept arriving at the other side of the river. ‘“‘ Paddle a 
canoe over here, old man!’’ Beaver gave them a canoe; the 
deer all jumped into the canoe, many deer. When it got 
to be in the middle of the river, then, tis said, the canoe was rent 
to pieces because of their kicking about in it. Then, ’tis said, 
when the deer, for their part, did all jump out of it, the canoe 
was rent to pieces. Now (Beaver) gathered up the pieces. 
“ten fp" (etc.),” that did Beaver’s own canoe do. 

Then, 'tis said, a long time elapsed; now again the next day 
arrived. “‘“Paddle a canoe over here, old man!’’ Now Beaver 
paddled the canoe over the river. Then, ’tis said, they all 
went therein, and he paddled them across the river. Now 
again they all jumped out, and again the deer kicked the canoe 
to pieces. Now again he gathered the pieces together. ‘“‘*n?, 
mp" (etc.),’’ the canoe again now groaned. “Right at Hat‘il is 
there a canoe indeed, not only here is there a canoe. “At Gel- 
yalk‘ is there a canoe, not only here is there a canoe,” he said. 
Now Beaver was angry. 

Now again the next day came. ‘Paddle a canoe over 
here!’ Now again he paddled it across, and therein they all 
went. The deer indeed did do this, and that canoe he always 
gave to them. From across the river they came, over to 


sHat‘i'l was a Takelma village situated on Rogue river some distance above 
(east of) Table Rock. 

“Gelya*lk‘ was another Takelma village. It was situated on Rogue river below 
Table Rock. The name means ‘‘facing pine trees;’’ cf. yaal, ‘‘pine.”’ 


8 
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hansak‘” honé®; gané hono® gdnau ginigid® ei, gané hansak‘” 
honé®. Ganéhi® mi! hono® gahi na‘neyé®, ba-is‘owds‘1wia™. 
Ganéhi® mi} hono® k!omék!a’m ei. Mi hono® ‘‘*E™ *E? (etc.);”’ 
Waittloxoxi, “‘Hmeé*dé*x di *er yuk? “Ditlo"mie ya-ei,-anr 
eme’dé®x efa,’’ nagd-ihi® sbin; e1y4* k!omdk!a’m, salk!umt- 
klimim pliyin xebé*n. Ganéhi® ‘‘*n® *n (etc.),”” nagd-ihi®; mi’ 
hono® wa*it!ox6xi, mi! hono® etyat‘gwa ‘ik!u"man. “ E’me®da- 
ba&x di effa yuk‘? ~Gelydlk!a? eihi, 4ni® emé® yaxa efa. 
Haya*lba’Isda® gés‘i® hono® ei,” nagd-ihi® sbin, ts‘!ini'ts lanx. 


Hono® dewénxa la*lé’. ‘ei me*s'agwa, lomt!i'!’’ nagdnhi® 
sbin. He®ne ei hansak‘”, mi’ hono® ganau ginigia™; hansak‘”. 
Mi’ hono® géhi na‘neyé, ba-is‘ow6é's'‘iwia“; mi' hono® salk!um- 
tklimin. Mi hono® “rm *g™ (ic.),” eydt‘gwa wait !ox6xi. 
Ganéhi® “ Emé*daba®x di *eifa yik‘?” nagdé-ihi® sbin. ‘‘ Gwen- 
p‘ufik‘* eihi, Lat‘gat’ ei ge hond®, ant® emé* yaxa ei,” nagdé-ihi®. 
Pliyin ha*ndadat‘ baxa'm; adat‘si® pliyin ani k‘ai yutk'‘ 
he’ne, ha*ndadat‘ yaxa pliyin'a ytik‘’. Gana®néx géhi yaxa 
yok loya'n., 


1 Di*lo"mi! was one of the largest villages of the Takelma; it was situated at the 
falls (diu) of Rogue river. The name means ‘‘west (of which) are cedars;” cf. loum, 
‘‘cedar.”’ 

2— Gelyatlk‘-*a. 

3Another Takelma village. The name means ‘in its high pines;” cf. baals, 
“long.” 
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this side did come the deer. Now again ‘‘Old man, paddle a 
canoe over here!’’ he was told. Then again he paddled the 
canoe across the river. Then again they all went into the 
canoe, and again he paddled it across. Now then, ’tis said, 
they did that same thing, they all jumped out. And then again 
the canoe was rent to pieces. Now again ‘‘*n", ®m® (etc.),” (it 
groaned). He gathered the pieces together. ‘‘Is it only here 
that there is a canoe? Right at Di*lo"mi is there a canoe, 
not only here is there a canoe indeed,’’ said Beaver. His canoe 
was rent to pieces; it was rent by being kicked to pieces, ‘twas 
the deer that did so. Then “*s", *s" (etc.),’’ itfsaid. Now 
again he gathered the pieces together, and again he fixed his 
canoe. “Is it only here that there is a canoe indeed? Right 
at Gelyalk‘ there is a cance indeed, not only here is there a 
canoe. At Haya*lba’lsda, there also is there a canoe,’ said 
Beaver, he was angry. 

Again the next day came. ‘‘Paddle a canoe over here, 
old man!” Beaver was told. Then the canoe he paddled 
across. Now again they all went therein, and he paddled them 
across. Now again that same thing they did, they all jumped 
out, and again it was kicked to pieces. Now again “*E", °E 
(etc.),”’ (it groaned). The pieces of his canoe. he gathered 
together. Then “Is it only here that there is a canoe?” said 
Beaver. ‘“‘At Gwenp‘ufik‘ there is a canoe indeed, at Lat‘gat, 
also there is there a canoe, not only here is there a canoe,”’ 
he said. The deer came from across the river. Now at that 
time there were no deer on this side® of the river, only on the 
other side were there deer. Just that far thus I know. 


5A Takelma village on Rogue river. The name seems to mean “east of rotten 
(trees) ;”’ cf. p‘usi, “ rotten.” 

4The Takelma village farthest to the east. A divergent dialect was there 
spoken. See Sapir’s ‘‘ Notes on the Takelma Indians” (American Anthropologist, 
Nae Olao). PD. 2525256, 255: 

6 That is, the northern side. 
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13. GrizzLy BEAR AND BLACK BEar.' 


Wili' yowo® xamk‘, nihwik‘’”, ha’p‘da ga’plini xamk‘, 
nihwik™ ha’p‘da ga’plini. T‘gwil k!ladaklat‘ be*wi®, yewé/uk'; 
t‘awaxadil la*l4usa*n. Ganéhi® gwi’ne late’. ‘“‘Tlela*t 
odoba®,”’ nagaé-ihi® xamk‘, nihwik’” naga. Dahdxa lawalhida*® 
t‘gwil yeléx debt” liwilhék‘’, be*’wi® ga na®nagd® als’o"mal. 
“Tlela*t’ odoba®,” nagd-ihi® xamk‘ wa-iwi', tlela*hi ®oddfat’. 


Ganéhi® dabalnixa lalé‘. ‘“T'!éla*t’ odobdé®.” Mirhi® 
daklocdk‘ d4gaxda nihwik‘”, t!el4? o"d4n. ‘‘Yegwéxdam.’’— 
“A’n® yok!loya'8n yéxbiaxdék‘” nagd-ihi® xamk‘. Ganéhi' 
dahéxa la*lit‘a® abaiyewé", nd’/tslat‘gwanwi® yowd*®. Ganéhi* 
t‘gwil kladdklat‘. Ganéhi® hond® ‘‘T !éla't’ odoba?.”” Mii 
hond® dak!ocok’. “‘Yegwéxdam nagadi,” nagd-ihi® nihwik‘. 
Ganéhi® debalnixa gd na*naga. Ganéhi® hond* abaiyewé®. 
T‘gwil liwilhdk” yelex debti®. “A’ni® yok!loyaé’n yegwéx- 
binda®’, t‘awa.” Ganéhi® yok!loi démk‘wia gél*’wagulok‘wa 
xamk‘. Ganéhi* abaiyewéida® daho"xa, ‘“‘Gané dewénxa la*lit‘a® 
g4ni hond® t‘gwi'l k!a*daba®,”” nagahi® t‘awaxa la*l4uhi. 


Gané mihi’ t‘élma pla-idilé"k'; yokloi démk‘wégultk‘. 
Ganéhi® beyant‘gwa ‘aga t‘élma disgti*xgi® he’né dtimxink‘,”’ 
naga-ihi® nihwik’”, beydnt‘gwa ga naga. ‘‘Ga de*gwalda*k‘; 
disgii*xgi®? he’ne dtimxink‘,” nagd-ihi® nihwik‘’”. ‘“Hene 
i’daga ndé"s* hapxwi xamk‘ ‘‘Pla*gaba*!’ na®gitk‘, he®nes’{? 


*Compare Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 118-28; Gatschet, op. cit., pp. 118-23; 
and the Yana myth of Grizzly Bear and Deer obtained by Dr. Dixon (see Sapir, 
Yana Texts, note 319). 
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13. GrizzLy BEAR AND Biack Bear.! 


A house there was, Grizzly Bear, Black Bear, Grizzly 
Bear’s two children, and Black Bear’s two children. Every 
day they used to pick hazel nuts, and were wont to return; 
sisters they called each other. Then, ’tis said, a long time 
elapsed. “Let us hunt for your lice,” said Grizzly Bear, to 
Black Bear she said it. Whenever the evening came, they 
always brought home burden baskets full of hazel nuts, every 
day they did that in the mountains. ‘‘For your lice let us hunt,”’ 
said the Grizzly Bear female, and for her lice indeed she always 
hunted. 

Then, ‘tis said, a long time elapsed. ‘‘Let us hunt for your 
lice,’’ (said Grizzly Bear). Now, ’tis said, she bit Black Bear’s 
head a little (while) her lice were hunted for. ‘‘You’ve bit me.”’ 
—T did not know that I was biting you,” said Grizzly Bear. 
Then, ‘tis said, when the evening came, they returned home, 
each other’s neighbors they were. Now they used to pick 
hazel nuts. Then again, ’tis said, “Let us hunt for your lice,”’ 
(said Grizzly Bear). Now again she bit her a little. ‘“‘You’ve 
bit me, have you not?” said Black Bear. Now for a long time 
she did that to her. Then again they returned home, and 
burden baskets full of hazel nuts they brought home. “I 
did not know that I was biting you, sister.’’ Then, ’tis said, 
she knew that Grizzly Bear was intending to kill her. Then, 
‘tis said, when they returned home in the evening, ‘““Now when 
the next day comes, then let us again pick hazel nuts,’’ (Grizzly 
Bear) said to her, sister she called her. 

Now then, ’tis said, an acorn pestle she stood up, she knew 
that (Grizzly Bear) was intending to kill her. Then to her 
daughters, “Should this acorn pestle fall, then she will have 
killed me,” said Black Bear, to her daughters that she said. 
“You shall watch that. Should it fall, then she will have killed _ 


2So heard for disgi’i*xgi*. It is very difficult sometimes to hear the second 
element of the #2 didhthong of this and related forms, partly because of the palatal 
character of the first element and partly because the glottal catch succeeding the 
diphthong makes it of less than normal duration. 
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xamk‘ hdpxda? de*int"tlik‘,”’ nagdhi® beydnt'gwa nihwik™. 
Ganéhi® aga tiélma_ tilegwegwalt’.. ‘“He’ne disgt’*xgi’, 
‘Xamlo"ba®’ na*gi®k‘ he®né,” nagd-ihi®; “he'nesi® go"dat‘ba® 
hagwelpliya,”’ nagd&hi® nihwik’” beydnt‘gwa. ‘ Plahank‘! 
ba-ihemgat‘ba®, lafit‘ba*klit‘ba®,”” nagahi® nihwik’”. 


Ganéhi® mi! habébini la*lé’, mi’ t‘elma disgttyti*x. Nd"%c 
ginfk‘ xamk‘ hap‘da waé*da. ‘‘ Plagaba*han, xamldo"ba*han,”’ 
nagd-ihi® nihwik beydn. ‘‘Ha-u,” nagd* ‘‘Ganéhi® xam- 
plaga®. Mihi® xamde*int"t‘, mi’ lohé® xamk‘ beyan ga’plini. 
Ganéhi® xamk‘ hawiliida ginik‘Y hdpxda*hi; mi’ sép‘ pla 
ganau, gwelt‘gat k‘ap!4k‘ap‘ hapliya. Ganéhi® plaha*n, mi’ 
ba-ihemék‘; ulim he®ne nixa ga nagaik‘wana® ga na®naga 
plahant’. Ganéhi® la%it‘bagdt‘bak‘; no" be® kliyik‘da® he®néhi 
xebé'n, he®ne sép agata xamk‘ hapxda. Ganéhi® tlum*a nixa 
ga nagaik‘wa, “P!lé’s ba™isgé*tlit‘ba®, ge nat‘ba®’,” naga-ihi® 
nihwika, ga naga beydnt‘gwa. Ganéhi® hawilit‘gwan yewé® 
nihwik™ hapxda*. Ganéhi® plé’s ba*isgé*t’; gané ya®, ganau 
naga", ya®; mi’ klawt’ ha’pxda® nihwik’’, xamk‘ hdpxda® 
tlomém. Gané ya*. 


Daho'xa la*lit‘a® yewé* xamk‘. Ganéhi® Ani k‘ai hApxda?; 
da*sgek!i, ‘‘Gwidi Leit‘p‘?’? Haxiya tyti“sia® hapxwi 
w4-iwi't‘an, ‘‘Hé he he he! hé he he he!” T‘gwil yeléx 
debi” labak‘, hawi’ ani® abaigini®k’, Bo" néxada® abaiginitk‘; 


1That is, they escaped by an underground passage through the ground. 
?1L- is a characteristic, intrinsically meaningless ‘‘grizzly-bear prefix’’ in the same 
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me,’’ said Black Bear. ‘In that case to those children next 
door of Grizzly Bear shall you say ‘Let us bathe!’ and then you 
' shall drown Grizzly Bear’s children,” said Black Bear to her 
daughters. Then, ‘tis said, they watched this acorn pestle. 
“If it should fall, in that case you shall say to them, ‘Let us 
play in the water!’ she said; “‘and then you shall bury them 
down in the fire-place,” said Black Bear to her daughters. 
“When they are done, you will take them out, and you will 
sht them open,” said Black Bear to them. 

Now then, ‘tis said, noon came, and the acorn pestle fell, 
Next door they went to Grizzly Bear’s children. ‘‘Let us all 
bathe, let us all play in the water,” said the daughters of Black 
Bear- . Yes,” they said.- Then, ‘tis said, they bathed in the 
water. Now they drowned them in the water, and the two 
daughters of Grizzly Bear died. Then into the house of Grizzly 
Bear they took her children indeed; now they roasted them in 
the ashes, down under the ground they threw them in the fire. 
Then, ‘tis said, they were done, and they took them out; as 
before their mother had told them, that they did to them 
(till they were) done. Then they ripped them open. In the 
afternoon, just then they did so, then they roasted just these 
children of Grizzly Bear. Now formerly, indeed, their mother 
had told them that, “You will lift up the rock acorn-mortar, 
there you will go,” said Black Bear, for her part, that she had 
said to her daughters. Then into their own house returned 
the children of Black Bear. Then the rock acorn-mortar they 
lifted up, and went off; therein they passed, off they went.’ 
Now Black: Bear’s children ran away, Grizzly Bear’s children 
they had killed. Then off they went. 

When evening came Grizzly Bear returned. Now her 
children were not there; she listened. ‘“‘Where L-are you?” 
In the water there was laughter (as of) little girls, ‘‘ Hé he he he! 
hé he he he!”’ A burden basket full of hazel nuts she carried 


sense in which s’- is a ‘‘coyote prefix.’’ L- does not occur as a normal Takelma 
sound, though its use as such in the neighboring Atbabascan dialects is very 
frequent. 
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ganéhi® mi’ yaxa plahant’ de‘iwfklik’” la®it‘ba*k‘t‘bak‘na’. 
Gané mihi® gayati p!a’nt‘. Gané he®ne ya*hi® “Sméyép’, 
me®yép‘,” ba-ibiliuda® gwi ‘iyt™s‘da* hapxwi wa-iwi't‘an; 
mi! gé ginik’, ‘S'mé*yép‘, s‘me’yép’.” Mi haxiya gini®k’. 
Ganéhi® gwi *tiyGs‘da® ge gini®k‘; ge wok‘, ant k‘ai, No" 
va “HE she he!? “Malvhond? "ge: hiwili®) —“Sane ye, 
sme®yép‘.”” Ge wok‘, Ani k‘ai. Mi! hono® hinati uyii*sia™, 
hapxwi w4-iwi gdp!ini. Mi' hond® hinat hiwili®. “‘S'mé*yép’, 
smeyép‘.”’ Mi! hond® ge wok‘, Ani* k‘ai. Mi’ he®ne no" ya’? 
hondé® wyt™sia®; hond® gé hiwili®.  ‘ Me*yép‘,”’ naga-ihi® 
xamk‘. Mi hono® hinau ydé* hono® d’yi’sia®; hulti’/nk‘wa 
gwidigwas. Ge® yd4*hi gané tlayak‘, s‘asini. ‘‘Gwidi Lna*- 
naga®?”’ i/sihi® sgelé"%. Mi' hu'lint’, adat‘wi® hiwili™. 


Mi' abaigini®k’ hawilit‘gwa. ‘‘Lhap‘dék‘ di tytk‘? ga di 
p!a’nt‘’ gaik‘a®?”’ nagd-ihi®. N6"s’ ginftk’, Ganéhi® k‘4i gwala 
ba’alk‘aplak‘ap‘; t’ga* yamat‘, k‘4i gwala yamat‘, ‘Gwidi 
gini*k’ hapxdék‘?”” Gwi’ne la*lé‘; ganéhi® mi' p!é’s ba*isga*k‘- 
sgak‘,? dihauyd® ge® ya*hi s‘dlxda da®alt!ayak‘. Ganéhi® mi 
swadak‘. ~“‘Phditp‘at'piditk':~.. plidinp'a”*t‘piditk' 1” ~ mi! 
tiagd® ganatnéx; swadak‘, “Pliditp‘a"t‘p‘idit‘k‘, pliditp‘a*t 
pidit‘k‘'!” nagé®. Gwiciwok‘di wok‘, agdsi® nihwik‘” 
hapxda* hanxiya; gasi® hangwidik‘”Y méx, gwélxda* ei 
k!leméi, hapxwi wa-iwi't‘an gadék‘ naga®. 


La‘ mologola’p‘a wa*da aba-iwok‘ xamk‘, abaiginitk‘. 


'The children of Black Bear had left behind an image of their own laughter in 
order to delay the pursuer. 

2 baa* isgéet‘, ‘‘he lifted and turned it over,’’ was said to be more correct. 

’The word in its normal form is p‘da*t‘p‘idit‘k‘, ‘‘my liver,”’ the reference being 


, 
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on her back. Not yet had she entered the house. After a 
little while she went inside. Now then (they lay there) all 
done, spread out, ripped open. Now then, ‘tis said, she ate 
their livers. Now just then ‘‘S-come back, come back!’’ (she 
said), as she rushed out to where there was laughter (as of) 
little children; now there she came. ‘‘S-come back, s-come 
back!” Now into the water she went. Then, ’tis said, where 
there was laughter, there she went; there she arrived, but they 
were not there. Just down river ‘“‘Hé he he!” (it sounded). 
Now again there she ran. ‘‘S-come back, s-come back!’’ There 
she arrived, but they were not there. Now again up river there 
was laughter (as of) two little children. Now again up river 
she ran. “‘S-come back, s-come back!’ Now again there she 
arrived, but they were not there. Now then just down river 
there was laughter again; again there she ran. ‘‘Come back!” 
said Grizzly Bear. Now again just up river there was laughter 
once more; she was plumb tired out.! Right there she then 
found it out, she stood still. ‘“‘What L-is the matter?’ she kept 
shouting. Now she was tired, to every place had she run. 

Now she went home into her own house. ‘“‘L-so it is L-my 
children? So that was their livers that I ate?’ she said. Next 
door she went. Then everything she turned over; the earth 
she asked, everything she asked, “‘Where did my children go?” 
Some time elapsed, and then she lifted up the rock acorn-mor- 
tar, last of all she discovered their footprints right there. Now 
then, ‘tis said, she pursued them. “QO .-my liver! O L-my 
liver!’’ now thus she cried. She pursued them, and “O L-my 
liver! O L-my liver!” she said. Somewheres or other they had 
arrived, and now Black Bear’s children were on the other side 
of the water. Indeed Crane had thrown his leg across the river 
and made a canoe of it, and the little girls passed over on it. 

Grizzly Bear arrived at the house of old woman Excrement, 


generally to a salmon-liver. The form in the text is exclamatory; it shows a very 
unusual type of reduplication and is further augmented by the L- characteristic of 
the grizzly-bear. It is doubtful whether the word is in any way related to p/aan, 
the ordinary word for “liver.” 
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“Gwidi cwbod"t‘ba*la’p‘ak!an?” naga-ihi® xamk*. “Dare 
t‘mu'gal-lewé‘liwitn, ilayd4*k‘na'n,” nagd-ihi® mis 1a‘ molo- 
gola’p‘a, *Ani® yok!loyd4’n k‘ai mologola’p‘axda*. ‘“Da*- 
t‘mu%gal-lewéliwi'n,”” nagd4-ihi® mologola’p‘a, ani® dak‘dahal 
xamk’. ‘“Gwidi vbo"t‘bala’p‘aklan? andi dafaganit‘ k‘ai 
nagAsbinda®?”’ nagdé-ihi® xamk‘. Bo" néxada® ts’lini'ts’!anx 
mologola’p‘a yamat’ gwelgélyowo'da’, hapliya gelkliyik’, 
ye’xit'gwa igiina. ‘‘Ge’mé*di gi yemési?” nagdé-ihi®, Mii. 
xamk*a ba-ibili®, ganéhif hdxiyA hiwili®. Mi ei yilim, 
“Ei més'agwa!”’ nagd-ihi®. Mi’ méx ya*hi ‘‘8’;’’! gwélxdagwa 
hanl6"k‘, gwélxdagwa ogoihi. Mi gadaék‘ naga. M1' s‘al*ik!a- 
léklal, xa®*xiyd lalé’. ‘‘fe‘!” Mi isge*t‘sgat’ gwélxdagwa 
méx; mi lohé® xamk‘, xamgwidik‘"dagwa méx. Agasié 
ulum k!G@wi” yaxa gadak‘ nihwik'” ha’pxda* me*x gwélxda. 


14. EAGLE AND THE GRIzZzLy BEARs. 


Méx yultm k‘abdxa*; yulum be*wi® alht/ihi‘xk‘, gwala 
cix do*mdamk‘ pliyin. Gas‘i® dabalnixa lap‘k‘; aldi s‘om 
gafal alhtiytixk‘’, cix wili debti*bax, yamxsi® xlépxda® 
klem’amk‘ méx. Ganga gana*néx alht’ihi'xk‘, hadedilt‘a 
stm ga®’al alhi/ihixk', mdxasi® yamx kloloi dild’t!alhi” 
Gana*néxhi—ci®uli maxadil; nixasi® anf k‘ai= Hat‘ea*dilt‘a 
som gafal cix t!om6‘m; be*wi* yamx wili debti’*k‘1. 


Gwi'ne lalé', mi’ méx k‘abdxa* ‘“‘Wede i/daga he’s‘o"mal 
wede ge wit‘am,” nagahi®. Alhuytx hadedilt‘a. Ganéhi® 


1 Whispered. 
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and went inside. ‘“‘Where are the L-orphans?” said Grizzly 
Bear. “I swing about the shells in my ears, I coil my basket 
tight,”’ said a certain Excrement woman, I know not what sort 
of woman. “I swing about the shells in my ears,” said the old 
woman, she answered not Grizzly Bear. ‘‘Where are the 
L-orphans? Did you not hear what I said to you?” said Grizzly 
Bear. After a little while the old woman became angry, 
(whom) she had asked as she had her back towards her; towards 
the fire-place she turned around, her awl she seized. ‘‘Where- 
fore do you ask me?” Now Grizzly Bear, for her part, jumped 
out of the house, then ran to the water. Now she called for a 
canoe, “Paddle a canoe over here!’’ she said. Now Crane, 
indeed, (said), “*!’’ and he stretched his own leg across, his 
own leg he gave her. Now she walked on top of it. And she 
scratched his leg with her claws, got to be in the middle of the 
water. “‘e'!”’ (exclaimed Crane). Now Crane turned his leg 
to one side, and Grizzly Bear died, Crane threw her into the 
water. But formerly Black Bear’s children had escaped by 
just passing over Crane’s leg. 


14. EAGLE AND THE GRIZZLY BEARS. 


There were Crane and his son Eagle. Every day Eagle 
was wont to go out hunting, much venison (he brought home), 
deer he used to kill. Now a long time elapsed; in all the moun- 
tains he went out hunting, and the house was brimful of veni- 
son, and pan-like cakes of fat Crane used to make. Thus he 
was ever wont to hunt. Everywhere in the mountains he used 
to hunt, while his father stuffed the baskets with fat. Thus 
indeed he and his father dwelt, but mother there was none. 
In every land among the mountains he procured venison, every 
day he filled the house with fat. 

Some time elapsed, and Crane said to his son, “ Do not (go) 
beyond yonder mountain, do not go there.’’ Everywhere he 


2 All the verb forms up to this point have been inferentials; from here on the 
narrative makes use of aorists. 
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dabalnixa lalé’. ‘‘K‘adi naga, k‘4i ga®’al di ‘Wede i’daga 
he’s‘o"mal wit‘am’ negési?” nagdé-ihi® yulim, mdaxa naga. 
Mi’ gelhewéhau ci*uli; bo" néxada® ba*t!ebét’. Mi’ ya’, géhi 
ginfk‘, Dadk‘s‘o"mél ba-iw6k‘; xam*4lyowd®. 6+ t‘ga® dd; 
mi’’s yaxa wai-iwi' dip’ 6"p‘ cugwan yeléxda® labak‘; wa-iwi' 
di, yu"bi dt, gandt‘hi alxfk‘. “Ga di nak‘ik‘ wiham*a? ga 
di gatal ‘Wede ge gingat’ néxik‘?” nagd-ihi® yultm. Dabal- 
nixahi gé s‘as‘ini, alxik‘ wa-iwi. Ganéhi® bo" néxada® la*lit‘a® 
ge ginitk’, da®oldiida lalé.. Agasi® ‘“‘“A’n?® mi*wa altleyéxi,”’ 
nagé® yulum’a, agdsi® xamk‘ wa-iwi mi altlayak‘wa. 
Ganéhi® sméla“x des‘iniida! s&k‘*. Bda*hityank’", cugunit‘gwa 
ganau gwidik™ sméla“x; Anis‘i® alxi'k‘, ganga dip‘ O“p‘. Guidi’ 
hiwili® wa-iwii wdé*da yulim; bo® néxada® wa*da wok’. 
Ganéhi® k‘4i na*nagaé*,? lo"lagwdsa'n, wa*himisa‘n. 


Mi' no" be® di*kliyi#k‘; ganéhi® mi’ haye*wdxda*da la*lé\! 
xamk‘ wa-iwi 6pxak!an. Agas‘i® p‘eléxa® wili ixdi. Ganéhi® 
“Gwidi mats!aga'n?” naga® x4mk‘ wa-iwi', misgathi wa-iwif.. 
“Gané hasugwindé di matslagé*n? A/’lhida*gina®. Gwidi 
matslaga'n?”’ nagd-ihi® gelhewéhana®. Agdsi® p‘elxd4’s hawi 
k‘ebili; dé*dahi abaiye*ewia gelgultk‘ é6pxak!an. Ganéhi® nd” 
be® kliyi®k‘ daho'xa. Ganéhi® a/luklit‘gwa. gadal mats!ak’‘; 
ganéhi® aba-iyewé®. Mi’ ligi®, dip‘ ligik'". Ganéhi® gwelyd?- 
himatsiak’-“tslayame. Mi maxa‘a’ “pose e ss pk oy osu 
tlayak‘; 4ni® k‘ai nagd® wa-iwi!. 


1 Literally, ‘‘in front of her nose.”’ 
2 Literally, ‘‘ something they-did.”’ 
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hunted. Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed. “What did he 
mean by it, for what reason ‘Do not go beyond yonder mountain’ 
did he say to me?’’ said Eagle, of his father he said it. Now 
he thought about it, was seated; after a little while he arose. 
Now he went, right there he proceeded. On top of the mountain 
he arrived, looked down into the plain. Oh, ’twas a pretty 
land, and just one girl was digging camass and a burden 
basket of roots she carried on her back. Pretty was the girl, 
pretty was her basket-cap, just that kind of (girl) he saw. 
“So is that what my father meant, for his part? Is it for that 
reason that he said to me, ‘Do not go there’?”’ said Eagle. 
For a long time indeed he stood there, looked at the oirl Then 
when a little while had passed, he went there, close to her he 
came. Now Eagle for his part, said, “She has not discovered 
me probably,’’ but the Grizzly Bear girl had already discovered 
him. Then, ’tis said, arrow shafts he shot before her. She 
just picked them up, threw the arrow shafts into her basket; 
but she did not look at him, went ahead digging camass. Closer 
and closer hastened Eagle to the girl, after a little while he came 
up to her. Then, ‘tis said, they enjoyed themselves, played 
with each other, talked to each other. 

Now the sun was falling down river,? and now time it be- 
came for the elder brothers of the Grizzly Bear girl to return; 
indeed they went out to war, (lived in) ten houses. Then, ’tis 
said, ‘‘Where am I going to put him?’’ said the Grizzly Bear 
girl, just one girl. “ Now shall I put him in my basket? He 
might be discovered. Where am I going to put him?”’ she said, 
thinking. Now those that had gone out to war were still absent; 
before her elder brothers, indeed, she desired to return home. 
Then the sun was falling down river in the evening. Then, ’tis 
said, in her own hair she put him, then returned home. Now 
she came home with her burden, camass she brought home. 
Then, ’tis said, she put him away in the back of the house, she 


3 Rogue river flows west. Hence “‘up river” (dina) is often used in Takelma 
as synonymous with east, ‘‘down river” (wo”) as synonymous with west. 
4 Literally, ‘‘in-their-returning it-became.”’ 
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Ganéhi® dah6é"xa la%lé’, mii be® hawiyd®;+ mi' baxd'm, 
dayawix baxamak’,? da®ol dihiwili® yaw4-ida®, “Gita yulum 
sbéxalt‘a mi“@wa nagait‘e®, wé’k!alk‘, wé’k!alk‘, Ydm0, yémo, 
k‘t/"nax‘!’’> nagd-ihi® yawd-ida® wili ixdil xamk‘, m1' p‘elxa*s 
yewéida®; dugumsf lap‘, t‘agé® ha*pxi labék‘na®. Mi’ abai- 


cium. “ida adahauxt git “ie” pa 'maxa, naga shaus 
ogoint; .nixa’s i. “i'da dak‘alt'git'< *it‘e’: 1i’da dado"mt'git- 
tit‘e’”’ naga. ‘‘i/da dagwast‘git‘ “i't‘e®,’’* nagdhi® maxa, ha*pxi 


dugiim deligidlt‘ maxa. Mi’ (notse of greedy swallowing) gayat, 
ha-ugwenyut!uyat’ yap!la gwa*s‘i’, Ganéhi® mi’ yiwin *w6/k‘® 
t‘épxa wd%da gé yaxa nagd®, w/luklii -gadal yegwék’; 
alfit‘ba*k’. 


Ganéhi® dewénxa lalé’,; hono®._ p‘eléxa® wé*gia-uda*. 
Ganéhi® mi’ leméklia-uda® he*nehi baiyeweyak’” tlit‘gwa 
xamk‘ wa-iwi. Ganéhi® plagdé® yultm dap!/a‘la-u dt. 
Ganéhi® xuma ‘ogoihi xamk‘ wa-iwi'; Ani yapla gayat, 
a/k‘*a dip‘ gayatt luxtm, ga *a’k“*a gayat. Ganéhi® ‘“A’ndi 
Lytklalxde® detclugtt’? dadak‘da*k‘’,” nagdsa*nhi® xamk‘ 
lomt!fi gtixdagwadi‘l. Mi' beydn ‘K‘ai nagait‘p‘? - so” 
de*ewAlt‘gwi'p‘anp‘,”” nagd-ihi® xamk‘ wa-iwi', mdxa® nixa® 
naga. Ganéhi® mi alhtiyaix yulim, hawi *4ni® habe*bini lalé'. 
Mi' yeweyak™ cix; wili ‘ixdil, cixsi® dé"mk‘ ixdil. Mi’sga® 
ogoihi xamk‘ wa-iwi', ndé"s’ mis hono® ogoihi; wili %ixdil, 
gasi® mi*sgawi? ogoihi. ‘‘Wede hono® yapla ga-iwat‘p‘ 


1 Probably for ha-uyd*, ‘‘ under-went.”’ 

2 Literally, ‘‘ mouth-talking they-came-with-it.”’ 

* Tt is not at all clear what is meant by this word. It is evidently some epithet 
of Eagle, as indicated by the ‘‘exclusive”’ suffix -t‘a. “ The Grizzly Bears mean that 
they saw some one shine afar off and took him for Eagle, but then discovered their 
mistake. 


’ 


‘This is a “‘story-form,” the normal form being k‘winax-. Compare with the 
form given in the text the Upper Takelma k‘7i’tndks‘t‘, ‘‘ his kin.”’ 
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ie iiieeenew ober tetner,for his patti, “n,m, n™ Et,” 
did smell him, but nothing said the girl. 

Then it became evening and the sun went under. Now 
they came, talking to one another they came, close they came 
talking to one another. “I, for my part, did think it was Eagle 
sbéxalt‘a,® shining, shining. ‘Catch up with him, catch up 
with him, Kinsman!’ ’’ said the Grizzly Bears of ten houses 
talking with each other as now, having gone out to war, they 
returned. And babies they carried, and the children cried as 


they carried them, Now they went into the houses. “Ecce 
tibi. vulvam,’’ id patri suo dixerunt, vulvam ei dederunt. At 
matri suae “ Ecce tibi penem, ecce tibi testes,’’ dixerunt. “Ecce 


tibi intestina,’’ patri suo dixerunt; infantes patri suo ut ederet 
dederunt. Now they ate them swallowing them down greedily, 
the intestines of people they gobbled down. Now then, ’tis 
said, he who was without speech to his elder sister, right there 
did proceed, and in her hair he bit, but she struck him. 

Then, ’tis said, the next day came, and again, when it dawned, 
they went out to war. Now then, when they had all departed, just 
then the Grizzly Bear girl took out her husband. Then Eagle, 
the handsome youth, did bathe. Then food the Grizzly Bear 
girl gave to him; she, for her part, did not eat people—camass 
she ate and manzanita, that did she, for her part, eat. Then, 
‘tis said, “ Are not L-your teeth sharp? Sharpen them!’’ said 
old man Grizzly Bear and his wife to each other. Now their 
daughter, “What did you say? Take care of yourselves!’’ 
said the Grizzly Bear girl, to her father and mother she said 
it. Now then, ’tis said, Eagle went out to hunt. Not yet had 
it become noon, and he returned with venison; there were ten 
houses, so ten deer he had killed. One he gave to the Grizzly 


‘Each syllable in this sentence is pronounced heavily and by itself. It is 
evidently desired to convey an idea of the lumbering ungainliness of the grizzly 
bears. 

‘It was not found possible to ascertain just what -t‘gét* *2t‘e* means. The da- 
in dahaux- (, -k‘al-, -doum-, -gwas-)t‘git‘ means probably ‘‘in mouth, for eating.” 
These sentences are pronounced with the clumsiness noted above. 
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Vlts!lak‘*, A’ga yaxa gaip‘ cix. ‘Mi alguxwid4m wo6k‘,’”! 
nat‘ba®. Wede hond® yap!a gwa’si' ga-iwat‘p‘,” nagda-ihi® 
xamk‘ wa-iwi', nixa ga naga; ndé"s‘wi® aldil ga naga molo- 


gola’p‘ak!an lomt!i! wili *ixdi‘l aldi gu*xgwat*. 


Gas‘ aga’a k‘abaxaklan ga p‘eléxa® be*wi®; agas‘i® wa-iwi' 
yowo"da® deyéhal wili mi’sga® ganau, lomt!i' gtxdagwadi\l, 
gasi® dap!dla-u ga’plini, ga mi’*sga®n® yiwin w6/k‘1’ t!os’6"t‘a* 
Ganéhi® k‘A4i na’naga®, cix gayawand® bé. Ganéhi® mi' be® 
ha-uyané®gulugwana® tslayam tlit’gwa xamk‘ wa-iwi', mii 
pélxa’s’a yétguluk‘; mii daho"xa la*lé’. Ganéhi® mologola’- 
p‘ak!an lomtli'la’p‘ak!an xumt®k‘ pliyin ya4amxda* gayawana® 
be*wadii,t habe*bini ligik‘” cix*&A yoldm. 


Ganéhi® yewé® p‘elx4’s; yawd"®, “Gi®a ga mi*wa nagdi- 
t‘ehis, wek!alk‘, weklalk‘,” nagd-ida’. Gast OK “aia x 
yomo’ naga‘n, wi'in yaxa la*lé’,” nagda-ihi® yawd-ida®. Abai- 
gintk’, ha*pzis ? yot Thi ligik’’.. “i‘da dad6“mt'git™ “tic!” 
nixa ga naga. ‘“‘i’da hahaux® denit‘git’* i't‘e®. ida dahapxi- 
t‘git’ it‘e®.”"—‘ Hawi bo" ne ga-iwan dewénxa.” Gwél-yaxa- 
mats!ak‘, agds‘i® be“wa*di' yamx gayawand®. Ganéhi® dewénxa 
la*lé, hono® p‘eléxa’. Ganéhi® yap!a hé*ileme*k‘; bo"gwan’? 
ya*niaudathi dihatixa tlit‘gwa baiyeweyak™. Ganéhi® plagda® 
yulim dap!ala4-u. Ganéhi® he*ne ya*hi xuma ogoihi tlit‘gwa. 
“Via’/kialxde® mi’ di *4ni® k‘ai? daddk‘da*k’,” nagdsatnhi® 
mologol tlit‘gwadil. ‘‘K‘Ai naga-it‘p‘? cd® de*gwalt‘gwi'p‘,’’® 
nagéhi® nixa mdxa xamk‘ wa-iwi. ‘‘Haxiyd gtp‘ gwas, 


1 Literally, ‘‘ now to-our-heart it-has-arrived.”’ 

? That is, when given the disgusting food as customarily. 

3So heard, perhaps incorrectly, for mzt*sga*. 

‘Literally translated, this word seems to mean ‘day its-body, 7. e., whole 
extent.” 
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Bear girl, one also he gave next door; there were ten houses, 
so that one to each he gave. ‘‘ Do not again eat people, it is bad. 
Just eat this venison. ‘Now we are satiated,’ shall you say.’ 
Do not again eat the intestines of people,’’ said the Grizzly Bear 
girl, to her mother that she said; in every neighboring house 
to all the old women that she said, the old men in all the ten 
houses being wived. 

Now these sons ‘of theirs, for their part, those did go out 
to war every day; and where the girl was there were five,— 
the old man and his wife, then two youths, of those one being 
without speech, the smallest one. Then, ’tis said, they enjoyed 
themselves, eating venison all day. Now then, when the sun 
was about to go under, the Grizzly Bear girl hid her husband, 
and those that had gone out to war, for their part, were about 
to return. Now it became evening. Then, ’tis said, the old 
women and the old men were full, having eaten the fat of deer 
the livelong day, (for) at noon Eagle had brought home venison 
indeed. 

Then returned those that had gone out to war. They 
talked to one another, saying, “I, for my part, did think it 
must be that one, shining, shining. Thereupon ‘ Kinsman, 
catch up with him!’ I said to him, but it turned out to be 
a different one,’’ said they, talking to one another. They 
went into the houses, and live children they brought home. 
“Eece tibi testes,’’ id matri suae dixerunt. ‘Ecce tibi vulvam, 
mammas. Ecce tibi infantes,’’ (id patri suo dixerunt). “ Well, 
in yet a little while [ll eat it tomorrow.’’ They just put them 
down in the back of the house, as they had been eating fat the 
livelong day. Then, ’tis said, the next day came, and again they 
went out to war. Then people they destroyed. Just as soon 
as they had gone away, after that she took out her husband. 


5 Why ha- is here used instead of da- it is not quite easy to say; ha-, “‘in,” and 


haux may well be etymologically connected. -t‘git‘ seems to be understood with 
hahaux. 

6de-, not du-, because of following palatal vowel. 

7Presumably compounded of bow and gant. 

’ Singular imperative in form, though logically plural. 


9 
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“wede hond® ga-iwat‘p’,” nagdhi® mologola’p‘aklan lomt!i'- 
1a’p‘ak!an. 


Ganéhi® mi? hono® alhityix yultm. MHabe*bini lalé, mi’ 
honé® ligik‘” ixdil cix mahmi. Ganéhi® hono® watlilik‘ni 
mi’sgatwi ogothi. “Ga yap!a ga-iwank‘ cix,’” naga-ihi® 
xamk‘ wa-iwi. ‘‘Wede hond® yapla ga-iwat‘p’ lik‘wi',’’ 
nagé-ihi® xamk‘ wa-iwi', mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!i'la’p‘ak!an 
ga naga. Agdsi® hd°xa ligigwand* yap!a do'mal hatixda® 
gwas ni, ga klulsdt‘a® deligidlt’ yi’k‘alx wak‘® Ganéhi’ 
hono® yewé®; mi! daho'xa la*lit‘a’ agds‘i® wa-iwi mi ts!ayam 
tlit'gwa. Gané yewé® p‘elxd4’s mena dap!4’la-ut‘an. 


‘Gita yulum sbéxalt‘a ge mi’wa nagdit‘e®,” nagd-ihi® 
yawa-ida’. Ganéhi® “Yo"mo k‘t"nax,’”’ nagd-ihi® yawé-ida®, 
““Wéklalk’, wéklalk‘’,’ naga-ida®, wifin yaxa la*lé‘,”’ nagd-ihi®. 


Ganéhi® abaigini®k’. ‘i’da hami dahatixt‘git‘ i't‘e®; i’da hindé 
dado"mt‘git‘ i't‘e®, i’da dak‘alt‘git’ i't‘e®,”’ nagd-ihi®, nixa gwds 
ogoihi. ‘“‘Dewénxa ga-iwdn, be“wa*di ydk!la® ts‘!adaddnda® 


ga xumt"gwa‘n,” nagd-ihi® mologola’p‘a tlit‘gwadil; gwashi 
gwél- yaxa-mats!ak’. N6é"s’ gana’nex hono* mdxak!an hatix 
deligialt‘hi, nixaklansi® k‘al deligidlt‘hi do"m gwas p!an, ga 
deligialt‘hi. Gwi'ne di wede deli'gdlt‘k‘ mdxak!an nixak!an; 
yi’k‘alx wak‘l®, ga ga®al deligialt‘hi klulsat' gwa&s. Ganéhi® 
‘““Bo" né ga-iwadn dewénxa yok‘ tsladaddnda*. Xi? ya? 
kleménda’, ga u"gwa'n be*wa*di’,” nagd4-ihi® mologola’p‘ak!an 
lomt!ila’p‘ak!an. A’ni® hono® gayat gwds k‘al  hatx; 
xamk‘ wa-iwi' ‘“‘Wede hond® ga-iwdt‘p‘,” nagd®; ‘“k‘4itwa 


1—1ik‘w-gi®, conditional of ligi-gw-: lit-gw-. 
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Then, ’tis said, the Eagle youth bathed. Now just then she 
gave food to her husband. ‘‘ Now have you no teeth? Sharpen 
them!’’ said the old woman and her husband to each other. 
“What did you say? Take care of yourselves!’’ did the Grizzly 
Bear girl say to her mother and father. “Into the water throw 
away the intestines, do not again eat them,’’ said she to the old 
women and old men. 

Now then again Eagle went out to hunt. Noon came, and 
again he brought home ten big deer. Then again he distrib- 
uted them, one to each he gave. ‘That is what people will 
eat, venison,’’ said the Grizzly Bear girl. “Do not again eat 
people when they bring them home,’’ said the Grizzly Bear 
girl, to the old women and old men that she said. But the day 
before, when they had brought home the testicles and vulvae 
of people, intestines, and nipples, that soft food had they 
brought home for them to eat, being without teeth. Then 
again they returned, and when the evening came, then did the 
girl hide her husband. Now did return those that had pone 
out to war, the Bear youths. 

“J, for my part, did think it was Eagle sbéxalt‘a there,’’ 
said they, talking to one another. Then, ’tis said, “‘ Catch 
up with him, Kinsman!’’’ said they, talking to one another. 
““Shining, shining,’ though you said, a different one it turned 
out to be,’ they said. Then they went into the houses.e “‘ Ecce, 
pater, tibi vulvam. Ecce, mater, tibi testes, ecce tibi penem,”’ 
dixerunt; matri suae intestina dederunt. “Tomorrow I shall 
eat it; since I munched their bones the livelong day, therefore 
I am satiated,’’ said the old women and their husbands; the 
intestines, indeed, they just put down in the back of the house. 
In the neighboring houses also they thus brought vulvae to 
their fathers for food, but to their mothers they brought penises 
as food, testicles, intestines, and livers, that did they bring them 
as food. How long did they not bring them home for their 
fathers and mothers to eat? They were without teeth, for that 


2 X71, ‘‘water,”’ 7. e.,,soup. 
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Vits!ak‘”. ‘Mi xtGmu"gwanadk‘,’ ndt‘ba’,” nagd-ihi® xamk’ 
wa-iwi, 


Ganéhi® mii hond® yewe® p‘elxd’s, yawd®, agdsi® mi’ 
ts'layam tlit‘gwa yultm. ‘‘Gi*a yulum sbéxalt‘a ga mi/*wa 
nagdit‘e’,” nagd-ihi® yawd-ida* xamk‘ dap!4’la-ut‘an yewéida*. 
“Gasi® ‘K‘G’nax yomo’ nagdn, witin yaxa lalé,” naga-ihi’, 
agds‘i® xamk‘ wa-iwi da*lelak‘” 6pxak!an yawd-ida®. Mi 
“Gané bo" ne® dewénxa ga-iwdn,” nagana*k‘i gwelya?- 
matslasga. Ganéhi®- dewénxa la‘lit‘a® mi’ hond® p‘eléxa® 
k‘abaxak!an. Dihd-uda mi' gwas haxiya k!awt, wilt *1xdil? 
yap!a gwa*si' haxiyé k!lawt; agdsi® mena ‘‘Gayat mi’wa,’’ 
nagd-ihis, xamk‘ dap!a’la-ut‘an mdaxaklan gayatt mi’wa. 
Ganéhi® mi’ hondé® p!ag4* yulum dap!al4-u dihatxa. Ganéhi® 
xuma ogoihi, ba-idéhene®n. 


Ganéhi® mii hond® alhiytx; ixdil hond* t!lomém cix, 
habe*bini ligik‘*. Ganéhi® watlilik‘nt ndé"s’ aldi‘l wilt mi/*s- 
gatwi®, Ganéhi® lomt‘'la’p‘ak!an mologola’p‘ak!an k‘4i na*- 
naga®, cix gayawand®, yamx gayawanda®; 4ni* hono® yapla 
gayat. Wili misga® ganau déhal, né"s‘hi ga’plini lomt!t! 
guixdagwadil, wili *ixdil ga”mwi® ganau; ga yulum do"mia 
gelgulugwan p‘eléxia-uda®. Gasi® yewéida® ‘‘ Yulum sbéxalt‘a 


-/ Zr ” ta C 4 Zj i 

mi’*wa nagait‘e®,”” nagd-ihi®, gana*’néx yawa™. ‘‘Wéklalk‘* 
wéklalk‘,’ nagd-ida* gas‘i® ga®al k‘G"nax ‘ Yomo,’ nagén; yap!la 
witin yd lalé’..”” Gdhi naga® xamk‘ Gwitné la%lé; hemdi 


¢ Alek ate 4 va hoes Eee ea aq ee y, 
wede p‘elxak‘? xa*newi* hapxi ligik’”. Ganéhi® gwass‘® betwit 
ligik‘*; gwitne di wede lik'"? Gané’hi® gwitné la%lé\) mii 
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reason did they bring home for them soft food to eat, intestines. 
Then, ’tis said, “ Well, soon I shall eat it tomorrow, for I have 
been munching bones. Just soup having made, that did I 
drink the livelong day,’’ said the old women and old men. No 
longer did they eat intestines, penises, vulvae. The Grizzly 
Bear girl had said, “Do not eat them again, it is evil, bad. 
‘ Now we are satiated,’ shall you say,’’ said the Grizzly Bear girl. 

Now then again, tis said, did return those that had gone 


out to war, and now she hid her husband Eagle. “I, for my 
part, did think that was Eagle sbéxalt‘a, said the Grizzly Bear 
youths, talking to one another as they returned. “Thereupon 


‘Kinsman, catch up with him!’ was he told, but a different 
one it turned out to be,’’ they said, while the Grizzly Bear girl 
did hear her elder brothers as they talked to one another. Now 
“ Well, soon now shall I eat it tomorrow,’’ were (the old people) 
wont to say, down in the back of the house they always just 
put them. Then, when the next day came, now again did their 
sons go out to war. And behind their backs they threw the 
intestines into the water, the ten houses! did throw the intestines 
of the people into the water, but the bears did think, “They’re 
probably eating them;’’ the Grizzly Bear youths (did think 
about) their fathers that probably they were eating them. 
Now then again, tis said, the Eagle youth bathed after they had 
left. Then she gave him food, and he finished eating. 

Now then again he went out to hunt; again ten deer he 
killed, and brought them home at noon. Then he distributed 
them to all the neighboring houses, one to each house. Then the 
old men and the old women enjoyed themselves, eating venison, 
eating fat; no longer they ate people. In one house there were 
five, but next door there were two and the old man and his 
wife, in the ten houses there were two each; that Eagle was it 
intended to kill when they went out to war. And then, when 
they returned, “Eagle sbéxalt‘a I thought it was,’’ they said, 
thus they talked to one another. “‘Shining, shining,’ since you 


1That is, the old people of the ten houses. 
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hono® p‘elxd’s y4® wé°gia-uda’, agd4si® daho"xa ligil4*k‘! xamk‘ 
yap!a. 


Ganéhi® hono® mi! alhiytix yulim, hond® habe*bini yewé*; 
ixdil cix pliyin ligik'’, ixdil tlomomanda® ga faldil lap‘. Gas’i 
aga mologola’p‘ak!an lomtlila’p‘ak!an yap!a gwa®*ci' haxiya 
ya* klawi/auk‘; 4ni* hond® gayatt k‘al hatix ni gwdas hapxi 
plan, cix gayat, yaémx gayatt Ganéhi® dahd'xa lavlé 
hayétxda*da 6pxakan, he'ne tslayaim tlit‘swa xamk‘ waiwi'. 
Ganéhi® mi' hond® daho"xa yewé®. ‘Gia yulum sbéxalt‘a 
mi“’wa nagdit‘ehis, gasi® ga’al k‘G°*nax ‘Yom,’ nagaén,”’ 
naga-ihi® yawa-ida®. “‘Wék!alk‘, wéklalk‘,’ nagd-ida®, yapla 


witin yaxa la*lé.."—‘“‘i’/da dado'mt‘git® it‘e®, ida dak‘alt‘git' 
ite. "—“‘7/da dahauxt‘git’ i't‘e’, hami; i’/da. denit‘git’ i't‘e®,”’ 
nagaéhi® maxa. Ganéhi® gwelmats!ak‘ yaxa. ‘‘ Dewénxa 


5) 


ga-iwan,’”’ nagd-ihi® mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!i'la’p‘ak!an, né"s'wi® 
ga naga®, aldil wilt *ixdil. | 


Ganéhi® mi’ tlayak‘; mi dagultk’. ‘“Gwidi ‘na®nagd® 
eme®? ani gayati; ge’a gaya-u di? Agahi® ligigwanagdm Ani® 
gayati; gé’a gaya-u di?’—“ Hit’, ani® gaya,” né"swi® dak‘ 


dahalsafn. Ganéhi® wa-iwi wili' ganau ge hond® de*wiliwid”, 
“Géfa gaya-w die’—=“ Hit. Apahi’ hondox ki“nax t Gpxa* 


1 Observe that the usitative or frequentative form of the intransitive verb ligi- 
‘‘come home (with game)”’’ is ligilag-, while the corresponding form of its comitative 
derivative ligigw- ‘‘ fetch home (game)”’ is liwilhagw-. 
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said, for that reason was Kinsman told, ‘Catch up with him!’ 
but a different person it turned out to be.’’ Just that the 
Grizzly Bears said. A long time elapsed. When did they not 
go out to war? and sometimes they brought home children. 
And then intestines they brought home every day. How often 
did they not bring them home? Now, ’tis said, a long time 
elapsed, and again they who went out to war did go off when 
it dawned, and in the evening the Grizzly Bears were wont to 
bring home people. 

Now then again did Eagle go out to hunt, again at noon he 
returned; ten deer he brought home—having killed ten, all of 
those he carried on his back. Now these old women and old 
men always threw away the intestines right into the water, 
not again did they eat penises, vulvae, nipples, intestines, 
children, livers, but venison they ate, fat they ate. Then in the 
evening came the time of the returning of the elder brothers, 
then the Grizzly Bear girl always hid her husband. Now then 
again, ‘tis said, in the evening they returned. “I, for my part, 
did think it must be Eagle sbéxalt‘a, so for that reason to Kins- 
man ‘Catch up with him!’ I said,’’ said they, talking to one 


another. “‘Shining, shining,’ since you said, but a different 
person it turned out to be.’’—“ Ecce tibi testes, ecce tibi penem, ”’ 
(aati Siae dixcrunt). “Ecce tibi, vulvam, pater, ecce. tibi 


mammas.” Then, ’tis said, they just put them down in the 
back of the house. ‘‘ Tomorrow I shall eat it,’’ said the old 
women and old men, in every neighboring house they said that 
—all the ten houses. 

Now then, ’tis said, they found it out, now they were about 
to find it out. “ What’s happening here? They do not eat it. 
Have they been eating it over there? These that we brought 
home they did not eat. Have they been eating it over there?’’ 
— ‘No, they have not eaten it,’’ they answered one another 
from house to house. Then into the girl’s house, there also they 
shouted, “Have they been eating it over there?’’—‘‘No. The 
other day this Kinsman to his elder sister, right there he went 
and in her hair he bit,’”’ they said. “And Eagle is always bring- 
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wa'da ge yexa'’ nagd®, a’lukli' gadal yegweék‘",” naga-ihi*. 
“Gané yultams‘® ligil4®k‘ cix liwilhék‘", gas‘i® gayawana® ant 
honé® yapla gayati;” né's’si® hond® ga nagdé®, Wa-iwi'si® ant 
yiwiy4™. ‘“Yulum sbéxalt‘as? ligil4®k’, cix gayaik’, gast 
ga‘al d4ni® do"maél yap!a gayat,’’ nagdasa®nhi. 


Ganéhi® dewénxa la*lit‘a® mi! hono® p‘eléxa®’. Ganéhi? 
lemé®x, mi? da®6lt‘’’ ani® datmdxau lemé*x. M1 yok!loi hanx- 
dagwan guxwi', wilihi xa”alt!anahi.? Ganéhi® lemék!ia-uda*thi 
he'ne t!it‘gwa baiyeweyak™. Mi haxiyd ginik‘, p!aga® yultm. 
Mii falt!layak‘. ‘‘Snii ma®’a nagdsbinda®, ga gafal ani® yapla 
gayati nagdsbinda®,’’ mii yawd®, gd ganau gehi dak‘t!leméx. 
“VYumt®k’ he®né,”’ naganhi® yiwin w6’k‘1®, gahi hogwa*sda’; 
“wede gixdagwa wa*da wok‘ klemnat‘, xawinhi yumt?k‘,”’ 
naganhi®. Ganéhi® abaiyewé® aga’a yulum plagd-ida®. Ganéhi® 
xuma ogoihi xamk‘ wa-iwi', geyewelx? tlit‘gwadi‘l; aga’a xamk‘ 
wa-iwi Ant yap!a gayai, dip‘ gaya-u a’k*a. Ganéhi® -ba- 
idehené®n. 


‘““Gané alhitytixde®,” nagd®, agdsi® xamk‘ wa-iwi' yok!oi 
6épxak!an ho*xas‘i® ‘“Yulums‘i® cix liwilhék‘’,” ga nagd-ida®. 
“Gané s6® tluklift’ t‘ba’k!amt‘,’* nagahi® tlit‘gwa xamk‘ 
wa-iwi'. ‘‘ Me*ye*wa®k' he®né, wede gwidat‘ hiwilwat',” nagdhi* 
tlit'gwa. Gané yé* als‘o"mal yultm; agdsi® x4mk‘ ga naga’, 
‘“Datmaxau ginga*t’. 6‘ yewé da®dl xebe*yagwanagdm, etix- 


dagwa yewé wa*da hiwili”,” nagdé-ihi® xamk‘. Ganéhi® 
da*maxau la*lit‘a’, gani‘ “ K‘i“nax yumt’k‘ he’ne,”’ nagdhit, 
Ganéhi® mi‘ sgelewdlt', “Ba+ ba+.”* Gwenddk‘alyewé® 


gtixdagwa wa*da, abais‘i® xamk‘ wa-iwi mi k!u"mdnk‘wa, 
se*nsixdagwa t‘ba*gamt‘, maxla dfalk‘4*p‘gwa.  Dak‘wilii 


1For yaxa. 
2 Literally, ‘“‘they between-eye-held it.’’ 
’So heard for geyewdlx, intransitive form of gayau. 
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ing home game, deer he is always bringing home, so that eating 
that they no longer eat people;’’ and next door also they said 
that. But the girl did not speak. “So Eagle sbéxalt‘a is 
always bringing home game, and venison they always eat, so 
that for that reason they eat not the testicles of people,’’ they 
said to one another. 

Then, when the next day came, now again they went out 
to war. Then they all departed; now near by, not far away, 
they departed. Now her brothers’ hearts she knew, the house 
indeed they watched.2 Then, just when they had departed, 
then her husband she took out. Now into the water he went, 
Eagle bathed. Now they discovered him. ‘“S-didn’t I tell 
you, for that reason they have not been eating people, I told 
your’’ Now they talked to one another; for that reason right 
there they were assembled together. “You shall catch up with 
him then,’’ he who was without speech was told, just that one 
was their runner. “Do not let him come to his wife, catch up 
with him half way,’’ he was told. Then, ’tis said, this Eagle, 
for his part, returned to the house when he had bathed. Then 
food the Grizzly Bear girl gave him, she and her husband ate; 
this Grizzly Bear girl, for her part, did not eat people, camass 
did she, for her part, eat. Then, ’tis said, they finished eating. 

“Now I'll go out hunting,’’ he said, but the Grizzly Bear 
girl knew that yesterday her elder brothers “So Eagle has been 
bringing home venison,’ that were saying. “Now tie your 
hair tight,’’‘ said the Grizzly Bear girl to her husband. “Then 
back you shall come, do not run off anywhere,” she said to her 
husband. Then to the mountains went Eagle But the 
Grizzly Bears that did say, “Far off let him go. Oh, should 
we perchance do away with him near by, to his wife perchance 
he runs,’’ said the Grizzly Bears. Then, ’tis said, when far 
away he had gone, then “Kinsman, catch up with him!’’ then 
they said to him. Now then, ’tis said, they shouted to him, 


4This is a sign of preparation for combat. 
’Held out long in a loud whisper. 
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ba*ginifk‘, Sgelewalt‘, ‘“Yomd, yomd, k‘i’nax,”’ yiwin wd’k‘® 
ga hog™a’s, tsla-uyd4’s. Ganéhi® dihd-uda ganga di'da t!andhi. 
Ganéhi® gixdagwa wa*da wok‘, dint‘gwa igwidigwat' tlit‘gwa. 
Ganéhi® yiwin w6’/k‘ifa wo6k‘ ‘‘Gwendesgi'bi'n,” naga-ithis 
xamk‘ wa-iwi'; waxa ba-iyowon, albe® y4* tleyé's. 


Ganéhi® witin wok‘, gwendesgi'p‘; mi’*s hondé* wok‘, gwen- 
desgi'p‘; gwendesgiplisgap‘ he°delemé*k‘ épxak!an. Abai*waye- 
wénhi, maxa nixa gwendesgiplisgap‘; nd"s’ gini®k‘, hono® 
gési® hond® . gwendesgiplisgap‘, -he°delemé*k‘; wili ‘ixdi‘l 
mologola’/p‘ak!an lomt!ila’p‘ak!an bts’ kleméi. Ganéhi® 
a/ida®xi ya* heyé*x tlit‘gwadil. Ganéhi klixixa®, he*ilemé*k‘; 
gané alxali tlit‘ewadi'l. 


Ganéhi® dabalnixa la*lé‘, ani’ hond® alhtyax yultm, wildu 
yaxa klemei. He°dadd* yulum maxa’a yok!oi gwi k‘abdxata 
ciulit‘a®. “‘ Hop!léns1® ‘Wéde ge gingat‘,’.nagd'n,” nagd-ihi® 
méx, k‘abdxa naga. Ganéhi® dabalnixa la‘lé.. Mii yamx 
k!loloi dulu’t!alhi, sbedésbat‘hi. Mi’ ya*; ge ginitk’ k‘abdxa 
wa*da méx, wili de"isé*klik'’? ganau alxali yulum gtixdagwa- 
dil. “6+ wilam,” naga-iht: yulum, ©“ K"ai-—mapa tie” 
nagd-ihi® mena wa-iwf, “Wiham,’ nagait‘e®,” nagd-ihi® 


yulim. ‘‘Gwidisi® gia wiham? gwidi gia witwa? ewidi gia 
wrobihan’a?”’ nagdé-ihi® xamk‘ wa-iwi ‘“Gwidi wihinta? 
gwidi wihdmhan*a?” Dayow6d™sdathi ba-igini*k‘, gwendesgi'p'; 
kloloi ya* gwen*wat‘geits lik‘wa gwendesgi‘binma® méx. Abai- 
yewé*, yulumfa Alt‘gi'yalx. ‘“Gwidi na*naga-it‘?” nagdhit 


* White war paint. Hence the spot of white nowadays on the foreheads of grizzly 
bears. 
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“Ba+ ba+!” Back towards his wife he returned, and the 
Grizzly Bear girl now was ready for them inside, tied her hair up, 
dust on her forehead she clapped.t. Up on top of the house she 
went, they shouted to him,“ Catch up with him, catch up with 
him, Kinsman!’’ He who was without speech, that one was 
the runner, the fast runner. Then, ’tis said, right behind him 
he almost caught up with him. Then to his wife he came, 
behind her she pushed her husband. Then he who was with- 
out speech, for his part, did arrive. “His neck I'll cut,”’ 
thought the Grizzly Bear girl; she missed her younger brother, 
right up to the sun he flew. | 

Then, ’tis said, another one arrived, his neck she cut; one 
again did arrive, his neck she cut; she cut all their necks, her 
elder brothers she annihilated. She went back into the house 
to her father and mother, and cut their necks; next door she 
went and also there again cut their necks, annihilated them; 
the old women and the old men of the ten houses she did away 
with. Then, ’tis said, just they alone were left, she and her 
husband. Then, ‘tis said, she finished, she had annihilated 
them. Now they dwelt, she and her husband. 

Then along time elapsed. Not again did Eagle go out 
hunting, only arrows he made. Way off yonder Eagle’s father, 
for his part, did know where his son was dwelling.  “ Now long 
ago I said to him, ‘Do not go there,’’’ said Crane, of his son he 
said it. Then along time elapsed. Now a basket tight with 
fat he filled, in he stuffed it. Now off he went; there to his son 
did Crane go. In the house with open door was sitting Eagle 
and his wife. “Oh, my father!’’ said Eagle. “What did you 
say?’ said the Bear girl “*My father,’ I said,” said Eagle. 
“But where is my father, for my part? Where is my younger 
brother, for my-part? Where are my elder brothers, for my 
part?’’ said the Grizzly Bear girl. “Where 1s my mother, for 
my part? Where are my fathers, for my part?’ Just when 
she had ceased from her talking, she went out of the house, and 


2 Passive participle of de*iséeg- : -séek/-, ‘open the door.” 
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tlit'gwa. ‘‘ Yelé®sgwade®,”’ naga, yulum dexebé'n; yok!loi 
wala® t‘aga-ida’. 


Ganéhi® alxali hono®, wilau bi'lt‘agwa debt’"k'1 yultim. 
Ganéhi' dabalnixa lalé‘, dak‘wili' ba*gini#k.. ‘‘ Ne® ba*gélfyu,”’ 
naga gtxdagwa. M1 ba*gélfyowo® abai, yulums?® dak‘wili 
st® tliklixdagwa t‘ba*gamt‘, wasga*p‘hi. Mi' yaxa dan 


deguxwit‘gwa gwidik’”. ‘‘Guxwi' xa*pla-itcliwidifn,”’ nagdé- 
ifhis. Ganéhi® mi tslayak‘ gtxdagwa, aldayd*hi*t‘ga*lt‘gal. 
Ganéhi® he*bili*. ‘‘He™! Gwi’ha gingadé® ganga wayana- 


gwasbin,” nagd-ihi® mi’ xamk‘ wa-iwi', tlit‘gwa naga. Ganéhi® 
dida*t‘bé°gamers. Ganéhi® ba-iginitk‘; mi' wayank’ t!itgwa. 
“Hau hau hau hau hau,” gana*néx yiwiya" xamk‘ wa-iwi'. 
“Wi'obihan he*ilemék!inda® al*wa*didé® gwi’ha_ gingada®,”’ 
naga-ihi®, A/’ni dabalnixa la‘lit‘a’ mi yo"mi; mi’ tslayak‘, 
baxa'm ganga wa*da. ‘‘Gwi"ha gingada® ganga it!atixbin,”’ 
yiwiya-uda® xamk‘ wa-iwi', yulums’® an? yiwiyd™, tslaydk‘ 
yaxa; isi® tslayak‘, ‘dani® tlomém gtixdagwa. Mi wildut‘a? 
héngultik‘; mi‘ yomdék‘wagultk‘ xamk‘ wa-iwi' yiwiyd4-uda®, 
‘“Gwi/ha gingada®.” Mi’ wildut‘a® bic la‘lé, misga® yA* 
heyé'x; agdasi® mi’ t/luk!i' ba-igwd*s yulum*a. 


Mi’ itlatig’ulik‘; dovk‘i®! p‘tn ba*wagéxa® gadak‘ yultm. 
Lasalhi't‘ba*k. ‘“‘Tcli’yat‘k’, teli’yat’k‘, tcli’yat‘k‘!? xa®sdlda 
guxwi'a.” Gwénhi'gelkliyik’ “ Ka*sdlda gux"f*a,”” nagdnhi® 


1— douk'‘-h1*, 
*High-pitched. Note that the form icliiydi‘k‘ is not the normal one; witc!lat 
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cut his neck; right next to the basket lay his head, Crane’s 
neck having been cut. She returned into the house; Eagle, 
for his part, had tears running down his face. ‘“ What are you 
doing?’’ she said to her husband. “I am sweating,’’ he said to 
her, Eagle said so, but she knew really that he was weeping. 
Then, tis said, again they dwelt together, and Eagle did 
fill his quiver with arrows. Then a long time elapsed, up on top 
of the house he went. ‘“ Well, lie down belly up!”’ he said to his 
wife. Now she lay down belly up in the house, but Eagle 
or top of the house did tie his hair up tight, tight he made it. 
Now a flat water-worn rock she thrust on her breast. “ Her 
heart I shall split by shooting down,’’ he thought. * Now then 
he shot at his wife, but it just bounced from her. Then away 
he rushed. “He™! Wherever you will -go, I shall just follow 
you,’’ now said the Grizzly Bear girl, to her husband she said 
it. Then on the sides of her head she tied her hair. Then out 
of the house she went, now followed her husband. ‘ Hau, 
hau, hau, hau, hau, hau,’’ thus talked the Grizzly Bear girl. 
“Since my elder brothers I did annihilate for your sake, 
wherever you will go, (I shall follow you),”’ she said. When 
not a long time had elapsed, then she caught up with him. 
Now he shot at her, she kept coming towards him. “No matter 
where you will go, I will just seize you,’’ the Grizzly Bear girl 
kept talking, but Eagle did not speak, he kept shooting; no 
matter how much he shot at her, he did not kill his wife. Now 
his arrows were about to give out, and the Grizzly Bear girl 
was about to catch up with him as she kept saying, “ No matter 
where you will go!’’ Now his arrows were all used up. Just 
one remained; and now Eagle’s hair, for his part, was coming 
loose. i 
Now she was about to seize him; up on top of a rotten 
log did Eagle climb, he burst it with his feet. “My nephew, 
my nephew, my nephew! between her toes is her heart, indeed.”’ 


would be the form of ordinary speech, the 1st per. sing. poss. -i‘k‘ not being ordi- 
narily employed in terms of relationship. 
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yultm. ‘Xa*sdlda liwild”, ge *y4*hi gux"f pli’ degi’Ik!alxgi* 
 nafnaga®, Mithi® ge tslayak: xa*sdlda; xap!a-it‘ba*k‘hi 
guxwi, ‘“Wa’+%,”! nagdé-ihi® xamk‘ wa-iwi'; mi' t!omoém 
gixdagwa. Agas‘i® ts‘lamal baiyugwd* la‘lé’, ga malak‘wa 
“Xa*sdlda gux"i',” nagaik‘wana®’. Gwéldi; ba*bi®t‘ lé*p‘lap*. 


15. CHICKEN-Hawk REVENGES HIMSELF UPON MEDICINE- 
MEN.’ 


Wilt yowd!’, hutct" k‘elé’p‘igik'”® gu"xgwat’. Dabalnixa 
Ani yok!woi goyd. Ganéhi® dabalnixa la*lit‘a® k‘ai*la’p‘ak!i 
lohé6®; gané a’k‘da’xi lalé’.. Ganéhi® wayd’, guxwi' xilam 
latie ~~ ““Neék*di xebé'n? nék'di gu'xdek*® 4ohon: Nék-asi** 
xebéfn. Amadi yokloya’n nek xebénda®,”’ naga-ihi® gelhewé- 
hana’. Waya®; gwi’ne di wede waik? ‘‘Amadi yok!oyé®n 
nek xebénda®,” nagd-ihi®; guxwi' xilam la‘lé‘, gtixdagwa 
hasalda®’ gangahi gelhewéhana®’. ‘“Amadi yok!loyaé'n nek 
xebénda’,” nagé-ihi®. Gwi’ne la*lé‘: hemdi wede waik‘? 
Ganéhi® gwi'né kliyi®k’; ba*tlebét’. ‘“‘K‘ai ga®al di gu"xdék‘ 
lohé6*?”’ nagaé-ihi® gelhewéhana*. 


Ba-iginfk‘; ha”ya som, liwila“, mixdlha goyo’a dida*- 
t‘bé*k‘t‘bagames. Mi' hono® adat‘ci® das‘o"mal liak‘*® ‘Ga di 
xép‘k‘, ga di gu°xdék gaik‘?” naga-ihi® gelhewéhana®; Ani 
nek‘ wa*himit‘, a’k‘da®xi gana*néx gelhewéhau.. Ganéhi® dan 
wi'lf igitna aba-iyewéida’. ‘Ga di xép‘k‘ agafa gtixdek‘ 


1A hoarse cry. 

* As is shown by this and the following myth Chicken-Hawk plays a rather dis- 
tinctive part in Takelma mythology. In both he swings aloft his stone knife and 
cuts the necks of multitudes of his enemies. Against medicine-men (goyd) in partic- 
ular is he supposed to be incensed, so that he is one of the favorite guardian spirits 
of the s‘omlohdlxa*s. Like Nos. 21 and 22 below it is probable that this myth was 
recited by the s‘omlohdlxa‘s as a medicine-formula against the supernatural workings 
of the goyo. 
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Back to her he turned. ‘‘ Between her toes is her heart, indeed, ’’ 
was Eagle told. Between her toes he looked, right there was 
her heart, as though a fire were glowing. Now there between 
her toes he shot at her, her heart he burst. ‘Wa’ +%’" said the 
Grizzly Bear girl; now his wife he had killed. So that the mouse 
had become his rescuer, that one had told him, ‘“ Between her 
toes is her heart,’ she telling him. ’Tis finished. Go gather 
and eat your ba*p‘-seeds. 


15. CHICKEN-HAWK REVENGES HIMSELF UPON MEDICINE- 
MEN.’ : 


A house there was; Chicken-Hawk did have a woman, a 
wife he had. For a long time he did not know about medicine- 
men. Then, when a long time had elapsed, his wife did die, 
and all alone he became. Then, ’tis said, he slept, sick had his 
heart become. “Who did it? Who caused my wife to die? 
Somebody indeed did do it. Would that I knew who did it!”’ 
he said, thinking: He slept, how long did he not sleep? 
“Would that I knew who did it!’’ he said; sick had his heart 
become, ever thinking of* his wife. “Would that I knew who 
did it!’’ he said. A long time elapsed. How long did he not 
sleep? Then, ’tis said, a certain time came and he arose. “ For 
what reason did my wife die?’’ he said, thinking. 

Out of the house he went. On either side was a mountain; 
he looked, ‘medicine-men, indeed, in great numbers had their 
hair tied on both sides of their heads. Now again on the other 
side did he look, on top of the mountain. ‘So those it was 
that did it, those did eat up my wife?”’ he said, thinking; to 
no one he talked, all by himself thus he thought. Then, ’tis 


3So heard for k‘et*lée’pukiuk‘w, “ woman-having, ‘bewomaned,’’’ formed from 
kai®*ldap‘a-ki-, ‘‘woman,”’ by means of suffix -k‘w with attendant ablaut of a to e. 

4 Probably to be explained as nék‘*a, ‘‘somebody, for his part,’’ with contrasting 
connective -s1*. 

5 Literally, ‘‘in her foot(steps).” 

6 Inferential in form, despite its use in simple narrative. 
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lohdida®?”” nagdé-ihi® gelhewéhana’. Ganéhi® ‘“ Wiliklisi!’”* 
gwenwayanaganhi,? gwensgut!isgat. Gané hono® adat‘s%® 
gahi na*naga, gwenwayasgut!tsgathi. 


Ganéhi® haya liwild”; gwi” yap!a alt!ayagind® mi‘ hono® 
ewenweyesgo"thi® aldi yap!a gamaxdi* ga na’naga. Ganéhit 
yapla héilemé*k‘, bus kleméi. Ganéhi® a’k‘da®xi ya*. Gané 
haya liwila"; yap!a *alo"dan, an? k‘ai, Ani? hono® gwi yapla 
ba-ikliyf#k’, Ganéhi® gwi’ne la’lé’, dit‘ga*yt®k‘uma*da gedat‘hi 
alxtoin mel t'pa™ mis." “Kits gatal di hutca@a oa miemnagacs 
k‘41 ga’al di‘ yap!a gamaéxdi bts k!eméi?”’ nagdanhi®, mel 
t'ga® mis dexebé'n.—‘‘Ne® go"ms’® daksinida naba*han,’’® 
naga-ih® mel t‘ga* mis; ik!lu"mank‘wan. ‘‘ Dak‘da*da 
naba*han,” nagd-ihi® mel t‘ga* mis. Ganéhi® ge neyé 
ba-idé*dinixia™. Sgala4uk‘ nagana*k‘hi hu"ct", — s‘as‘ini. 
‘“Gwent‘ga*bék‘danda’ tc!é"tligi® ya* he®ne ya*® xe*bagwan,”’ 
naga-ihi® gelhewéhana*. 


Hawi ani yapla héilemé®k‘; a’k‘da®xi s‘asini, sgalauk, 
nagana*k‘; hawi yap!a ba-igini*k‘, yapla neyé°da®. ge nagd®. 
Ganéhi® dak‘dagwa liwilha® ge neyéda’. Gwi’ne la*lit‘a® 
gwent‘ga*bék‘danda tc!6“thi; aga yap!a ge nagd-ida® waya*si® 
emé® pleyé® dasalda. Ganéhi® ba*yank‘”, hé'ne yé* “ Wiliklisi,”’ 
dak‘dagwahi gwenwayasg6"t'i, yap!a netyé*da® pla-ikliyitk‘ 
Ganéhi® haya watleméxia™®; mé*yewé® gwent‘ga*bdék‘danda- 


1Exact meaning and analysis of form not clear. Presumably connected with 
wilt, ‘‘(stone) knife.” 

Literally, ‘‘ he did to all their necks with his knife.”’ 

3weye heard for waya. 
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said, a stone knife he took as he returned into the house. “So 
those it was that did bring it about that this wife of mine, 
indeed, did die?’’ he said, thinking. Then ‘“ Wiliklisi!’’! (saying 
this), over their necks he swung his knife,’ their necks he cut. 
Then again on the other side that same thing he did to them, 
with his knife he cut their necks. 

Then, ‘tis said, on both sides he looked. Wherever he 
found people, now also their necks he cut with his knife, that 
to all raw‘ people he did. Now the people he annihilated, 
exterminated he made them. Then, ’tis said, just all by him- 
self he was. Then on either side he looked, for people he looked; 
there were none, nowhere did people come. Then, tis said, a 
long time elapsed; off to the west, right over there were seen 
the Crows, covering the land. ‘‘For what reason did Chicken- 
Hawk, for his part, do that? For what reason did he anni- 
hilate raw people?’’ He was spoken of, the Crows covering 
the land said so. ‘‘Well, let us in our turn pass over him,’’® 
said the Crows covering the land, and they prepared themselves. 
“Over his head let us pass,’’ said the Crows covering the land. 
Then there, tis said, they proceeded, in long rows they flew by. 
Moving his head slightly from side to side did Chicken-Hawk 
keep looking, there he stood. “‘Just when they touch the nape 
of the earth’s neck,’ just then shall I put an end to them,”’ said 
he, thinking. 

Not yet did he annihilate the people. All by himself he 
stood, moving his head slightly from side to side he looked. 
Still the people were coming, in great number the people passed 
there. Then, ‘tis said, he kept looking above himself as there 
they passed. When a long time had elapsed, they struck 
against the nape of the earth’s neck; while these people were 
passing there, his knife lay here at his feet. Then, ’tis said, 


4That is, such as were not medicine-men, ‘‘laymen.” 
5 Literally, ‘‘ one earth.” 

6 Literally, ‘‘let us all do (or be) over his nose.” 

7 That is, the extreme east. 


10 
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dat‘, dit‘ga*yék!uma*dadat’ hawi baxa’m. Ganéhi® watle- 
méxia™ alwa*diida. 


Ganéhi® wa*himidén hu"ct" mahai. ‘‘K‘ai gafal di‘ ag 
na‘naga-it‘? Wede gdna®néx yik‘ t‘ga* déhi kliyak'® Wede 
gana*néx yik‘,” nagdnhi®, s‘asini, dalelak‘’; wiit‘geyé*klin, 
haco" yd* s‘asini. ‘‘Wa*di da? ba-iginak‘wi®t guyi he®né 
do"mana’, bo'si® Ani? diwigat,” nagan. ‘‘Yap!a gamaxdi 
heilemék!it‘. Goyo géllohogwiduk‘®* he’ne yA*si® yapla 
eamaxdi, ple't)’ + napganhi: ~“““Gana'nex: “yor -t'ga~ deli 
kliyak'?,” naganhi’ ~da7lelak’”, mel t‘ga® mits dexebé'n, ga 
tclibink‘wa. Nagan gané‘, ‘‘ Bo"si® aga’a gtixde® gayawana® 
goyd, yapla aldi heileméklit‘; misga*hi do"*mand® goyd.”’ 
Ganéhi® gana®néx t‘ga* ‘ik!u"minin, mel t‘ga* mits xebé*n. 
““Wede hond® ga na®nat‘,” nagdnhi®; ani® dak‘dahal, yap!a 
da*-yaxa-lelak’". ‘‘Gana®néx y6't‘ t‘ga* déhi kliyak‘i®, yapla 
gaik’®. Wedesi® nék‘ yap!la gamdaxdi d6"mk‘, géyohi yaxa 
do*"manda’,”’ naganhi®, 


Ganéhi® leméklia”, mi’ hat‘gd4*t‘gwa yewé®, héiiwdn. 
Dabalnixa ga na®nak‘ hu‘ct’, gas‘i® ga'al mél ba-igini*k; yapla 
he®ilém*®k‘na®,> gas‘i® aga diha-u yd* me‘l bdé-iginak‘*, ga gafal 
ya* me‘l alxi*k‘w6k'*; yap!a he®tlemék!lina’, gasi® aga ga gatal 
ba-igini#k’, Mi hd*yewé® aldil t!lomoménma®; hdnt‘ me‘l 
héileméklin, gas‘i® aga g4 gafal ts'libin. Haé*dat‘ métyewe®, 
no"dat‘si* méginitk’, gas‘i® aga he®ne alt!leméxia™; he®ne ga 


1 Literally, “if he should go out having him.’ The text form is the conditional 
comitative of ginig-: gin(a)g-. 
7In other words, ‘‘with one of good conduct, one that has done no ill.” 
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he took it up; just then ‘‘Wiliklisi!” (saying this), right over 
himself he cut their necks with his knife, and the people fell 
down in great numbers. Then, ’tis said, from either side they 
were coming crowded together; hither they were returning 
from the east, still they were coming from the west. Then, 
‘tis said, they were assembled together all about him. 

Then great Chicken-Hawk was spoken to. ‘‘For what 
reason did you do that? Not thus shall it be when the world 
goes on. Not thus will it be,’ he was told; he stood, listened. 
On all sides was he ‘surrounded, right in the middle he stood. 
“Should he do away witht one whose body is good? then the 
medicine-man shall be killed, but now you did not do well,” 
he was told. “Raw people you have destroyed. Should they 
take revenge for* a medicine-man, then indeed shall raw people 
lie down,’’* he was told.‘ ‘Thus shall it be when the world goes 
on,” he was told. He listened to them, the Crows covering the 
land said so, that speech they addressed to him. Then he was 
told, ‘““But now since the medicine-men did eat up just this wife 
of yours, all the people did you destroy. Just the medicine- 
men alone are to be killed.’’ Then thus the world was fixed, 
the Crows covering the land did so. “‘Do not again do that,” 
he was told; he did not answer them, to the people he kept 
listening. ‘‘Thus will it be when the world goes on, when people 
grow. up. And no one shall slay raw people, just medicine-men 
only shall be slain,” was he told. 

Then, ’tis said, they all went off, now back to their land they 
returned, and he was left behind. For a long time had Chicken- 
Hawk done that, so that for that reason the Crows did come; 
as he had been destroying the people, therefore did these Crows 
come last of all, just for that reason the Crows did see him; 
as the people he had been destroying, thereupon these for that 
reason did come. Now yonder they all returned, after they had 


3 Literally, ‘if they should breast-die having him.” 
4‘* They shall lie down,’”’ euphemistic for ‘‘ they shall lie slain.” 
5 Observe the explanatory inferentials. 
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nagén aga ‘altleméxia-uda®’. Gasi® ga ga’al ani® yapla 
gamdxdi t!omdédamdan, gdédyo yaxa tlomoman; gas‘i® goyo 
gellohoigwanma® ga ga’al yap!a gamaxdi tlomoman. Gweldi, 
ba*bi®t’ 1é*p‘lap‘. 


16. THE Four OTTER BROTHERS AND CHICKEN-HAwWEkK. 


Bamxi gamgdm t‘awaxagan mi’sga’, ga tlamaydn hu"ci" 
wa*da; dafand® siw6’k‘di yuk‘, gasi® wa%da gini®k‘, tlemeyana™. 
Ganéhi® gwi'ne lalé’, ya® ya® ya® Géhi lap‘o" gwan ganau 
hansgé"s,' tlobagask‘.? ‘‘Hené!” A’ni ba*dép‘k’.? Hansd”?- 
k‘6p‘k? daytt‘a®, hé*da*da lap‘6". Mi’’shi hono® yiwiya™, 


“Hené!”” A’ni® ba*tlebet’. Ganéhi® wa-iwi hond® hans’6"- 
kop k 7) --Ganéhi’ “hond® mi's ~ Hence! ce: nageit <7 2 nr 
witclim®, "i/sisi® ga nagan. Ganéhi®-mi’’s hond® yiwiya™, 
“Hené! ge nagdit‘e®.”” Lohdt‘ natnex pleyé®; Ani® wi’tclim’, 
Ganéhi® mi’sga® heyé*x. ‘““Héne! ge nagdit‘e®,” %i’si® ga 
naga®. Mi ts'lini'ts'!anx yapla difwa’nsgi't‘a*, ga ga nagd¥, 
gané ts‘linftstanx, “Gani >kadi ant wi'tchmatr eM 
gadak* tsla’k'ts lak’; he'né -ya> ““He+"* naga-iti’ lap o™ 
yiwiyawaé's yik‘; ge nagdé®  ‘“‘He+,? gwent‘ga*bdk‘danda 


ginigat‘ba®, witc!a-ihan, he*ilé*mxanbank‘,” naga-ihi®, lap‘6" ga 
nagé®. Ganéhi® ga nagd-ida® wa-iwi guxwi' xilam la*lé’. 


‘Probably misheard for hansgéu*sk‘, inferential of hansgdus- = han-sgdud-x-. 
Literally translated it means ‘‘ he cut (intr.) across.”’ 
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been slain; half the Crows had been destroyed, therefore these 
for that reason did address him. From off yonder they had 
returned hither, while from down river they were coming, so 
that these were then crowded together; at that time was he 
told that, when they here were crowded together. Now for 
that reason are raw people never slain, only medicine-men are 
slain; but when medicine-men are avenged, for that reason 
are raw people slain. Tis finished. Go gather and eat your 
ba*p‘-seeds. 


16. THE Four OTTER BROTHERS AND CHICKEN-HAwWK. 


There were four Otters and one younger sister of theirs; 
that one to get married they took to Chicken-Hawk. A chief- 
tain, I guess, he was, so that to him they went, with her they 
went to get her married. Then a long time elapsed. They 
went, they went, they went. Right there in the trail a snake 
lay across, lay as though dead. ‘‘Away!’ He did not stir. 
The oldest jumped over him, there ahead of him was the snake. 
And one again did say, “Away!” He did not stir. Then 
again the girl jumped over him. Then one again (did say), 
“Away! I’m going there.’’ He did not move, no matter how 
many times he was told that. Then one again did say, “Away! 
I’m going there.’’ Like dead he lay, he did not move. 

Then one was left. ‘Away! I’m going there,’ over and 
over again he said that. Now the youngest person became 
angry, that one did say that, and angry he became. “Now 
why do you not move?’ Now on top of him he stepped; just 
then “‘He+!’’* said the snake; he was capable of speech, as it 
seemed. There he passed. “He+!* To the east when you 
go, my nephews, they will destroy you,” he said, the snake 
said that. Then, when he had said that, the heart of the girl 
became sick. 


2Inferential forms. 
3 Pronounced in a hoarse whisper. 
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Gané ya’, ba*détyeweyagwan, ya*niy4". Ganéhi® wa-iwi' 
tiagd®, tagd-ida’, “a+, wi’obihdn ye°wA*t‘ wisa’m,” t‘aga*, 
gana'néx t‘agd-ida®, ‘‘ Wiobihan ye°wa't‘ wisa’m, ga naganma’, 
‘Witslaihan, he*ilé®mxbink‘,* nagdanma’.”’ Ganéhi® yaé, 
gwis i’w6ok‘di wok‘ia® wili ‘ixdi. Mi’ bémxi t!lemyanwa's 
ba-ikliyi##k’, Wili debinhi ha*ik!u"minin; gé naga My1’s 
honé® wili haik!u"minin; ge naga®. Mis hono® wili ha*tk!u'- 
minin; gé nagé® Mi wili xfbini dak‘yank‘”. . Hono® mi’s 
wili ha*ik!u"minin, dak‘yank‘”; mi' wili gamgam dak‘yank’”. 
Mi”s hono® ha%ik!u"minin; mi' hono® dak‘yank‘’”™. Ganéhi® 
hono® mi’s hono® haik!u"minin wili; mi' hono® dak‘yank*. 
Mi wili ha®imi’s d4k‘yank'", Mi hond® dék‘yank‘*. Mis 
hono® ha®ik!u"man; mi‘ hono® dak‘yank‘”. Ganéhi® mi’’s hono® 
hatik!u"minin; mi' wilt ha*ig6 dak‘yank’™. 


Ganéhi® wili aga debin ga® ya*hi ganau abaiginigid™®. Mi’ 
guxwi' dats!4‘mx wili hatigé yap!a, ulums‘%® ‘‘Go*m mi’wa 
wadam tlemeyanwia™,” nagd®, gas‘f® ga®al wili hatik!u"minin. 
‘““Go"'m mi’wa tlemeyanwia“” waddém,” nagd-ihis. Ganéhi® 
alxali tlemyanwa'’s; gané be® déhal alxali bomxi mdt‘agwan? 
wa*da. Ganéhi® be® déhal alxaliyand®, he*ne ‘‘Gani ya*nik‘, 
gané no" yeweyik‘,”’ nagé-ihi'®. 


Agasi® mdot‘a*t‘an hu"ct" alxik' né"c gwi na®*neyé*da®, 
yok!*oi do“mgulugwan. ‘‘ Mi bémxi no" yétigulik‘,” neyéhi®. 
Mi' aga no's’ ik!u"mdnk‘wan. ‘‘ Do"mabafnihan, he*ilemk!i- 
ba*%nihan,” nagé-ihi® aga no's’ yap!a. “‘ Dewénxa yandgultk‘ 


1Second per. sing. obj., though the reference is to several persons. 
2“ Their own brother-in-law’’ is more properly hdsdagwan in Takelma, mét‘a- 
gwan meaning ordinarily “their own son-in-law.’ It seems that mot‘- is sometimes 
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Then they went, their journey was resumed, on they 
went. Then the girl did cry, crying, ‘‘“Ah, I wonder whether 
my elder brothers will return!’’ She cried, thus crying, 
“I wonder whether my elder brothers will return, since 
that they were told, ‘My nephews, they will destroy you,’ since 
they were told.’ Then they went, I don’t know where they 
arrived at. the ten houses. Now the Otters did come, taking 
their sister to get married. The first house was prepared for 
them; there they passed. Again one house was prepared for 
them; there they passed. Now again a house was prepared 
for them; there they passed. Now three houses they had gone 
by. Again one house was prepared for them, they passed it by. 
Now four houses had they passed by. One again was prepared 
for them; now again they passed it by. Then again one house 
was prepared for them; now again they passed it by. Now 
six houses they had passed by. Now again they passed one by. 
Again one they had prepared; now again they passed it by. 
Then one again was prepared for them; now nine houses they 
passed by. 

Then this last house, just therein did they enter. Now 
of the people of the nine houses the hearts were sore, for before 
they had said, “It is to us probably that they are bringing her 
to be married,’ so that for that reason had the houses been 
prepared. “It is to us probably that they are bringing her to 
be married,’ they had said. Then they who had brought her 
to be married remained; now for five days did the Otters remain 
with their brother-in-law. Then, ’tis said, when they had dwelt 
there five days, then ‘““Now we are going, now down river we 
return,” they said. 

But their brother-in-law Chicken-Hawk saw what they 
were doing in the neighboring houses, he knew that it was in- 
tended to kill him. ‘‘Now the Otters are about to return down 
river,” they were saying, and so in the neighboring houses they 


used as general term for people related to one through marriage with his near 
female kin (such as daughter or sister). 
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bumxi,” ga neyé® ndé%c’&a. Ganéhi® mi ba-ilemé*x, als‘o"mal 
lemé*x né's’ yap!a aldil, haya s‘o"mal. Ganéhi® gani ya*; 
yada’, ‘‘Metye’wat‘ba® gwalt’ tlos’6" wok,” nagaik’wa 
mé"t‘a*t‘an; ‘‘gasi® wéde yanat‘p’, mé*ye’wat‘ba’,” nagahi’. 
Ganéhi® ya*niya™; agas‘i® yapla ndé"s’ ‘“Da’madxau woOki® va* 
xe*bagwaba"nihan,”’ nagdsa®nhi. 


Ganéhi® aga y4*. Datmdxau wok‘da® ya’, ganéhi® nagd”®* 
yap!a no's’ fals‘o"mal faldi, he’néhi gwal‘t‘ ana®*naga”? t!océ" 
ha’p‘di; agasi® md"t‘a*t‘an ‘‘ Me®ye°wd6’k',”’? nagaik‘wana® 
hu'ct", Ani geltlayak’. Ganéhi® bo" néxada® gwalt’ wok‘ 
ana®néx t!océ" ha’p‘dihi. Ganéhi® mi‘ hono® lop!odia™, ganéhi® 
ts'!elams‘i® wok‘, ganéhi® gwalt’ k‘4i gwala xa*ik!oddék!at‘ xo, 
ganéhi® pld4*shi wok‘. Gwénhisyewé", xa*winhi bomxi 
hemlémeklin, =. Agasi® md"ta*t-an yok!¥oi,, . “He’y “ulum 
‘Méye’wat‘ba®,’ naganda®,” naga-ihi®. Ganéhi® pla-idi*hand*s 
gwalt’ p!la*s no"x tcle‘lam, mi’ p!a-idi*hana‘’s. 


Ganéhi® gwi'ne la*lit‘a®, ba-igini*k‘. Ha’ya liwila™, mi’ 
haya s‘o"mal alxaliyan. Ganéhi® wayat‘gwa ba*yank’” hu'ct". 
Ganéhi® haya s‘o"mal waydat‘gwa 16"k‘; ganéhi® he*ilemé*k‘ 
yap!a a/khi gwineixdagwa. Ganéhi® abaiwayewénhi, ‘alp!i'- 
tclulitclalhi. Ganéhi® hawilit‘gwa yewé’, p!la-iwayd®; mii 
waya’, guxwi' dats!4\mx hdsda* he*ilemék!inma®*. Ganéhit a’k‘ 
hono® gwi'neixdagwa heilemék!ina®, ga ga*al guxwi! dats!4‘mx. 
Waya®. Ganéhi® gwitne di wede waik‘? Mi gwel*wak‘wi® wili 


1 Literally, ‘‘it this-did,’’ in other words, ‘‘it blew as it is blowing now,’’ when 
the myth was being narrated. 
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prepared themselves. “Let us kill them, let us destroy them!’ 
said these people in the neighboring houses. ‘“Tomorrow the 
Otters intend to go,” that did they say, for their part, in the 
neighboring houses. Now then, ’tis said, they all went out, 
to the mountains proceeded all the people in the neighboring 
houses, on both sides of the mountains. And then, ’tis said, 
(the Otters) went off; as they went, ‘““Here you shall return, 
should a slight wind come,” said their brother-in-law to them. 
“In that case you shall not go on, you shall return here,’’ he 
said to them. Then off they went, but the people of the neigh- 
boring houses ‘ ‘Just when they reach afar off, let ae do away 
with them,” they said to each other. 

Then these (Otters) did go. Just when they reached afar 
off, then the people of the neighboring houses did all proceed to 
the mountains; just then a wind blew like now,' a little bit. 
But though their brother-in-law Chicken-Hawk “You shall 
return here” had said to them, they did not think of it. Then 
in a little while a wind came, just a little bit like now. Now 
then it also rained; then hail, in its turn, did come; then did 
the wind break everything, firs, to pieces; then snow, indeed, 
did come. They had almost returned back, just half way the 
Otters were destroyed. But their brother-in-law did know of it. 
“He"! Although before ‘You shall return here,’ I said to them,” 
he said. Then, ’tis said, the wind did cease, and the snow and 
rain and hail, now they did cease. 

Then, when a long time had elapsed, he went out of the 
house. On either side he looked, now on both sides of the 
mountain they were seated. Then his knife did Chicken- 
Hawk take up; then to either side of the mountain his knife 
he thrust, and he himself did destroy the people, his own kin. 
Then into their houses he returned and set fire to them all. 
Then, tis said, into his own house he returned, lay down to 
sleep. Now he slept; his heart was sore, for his wife’s brothers 
had been destroyed. Then, ’tis said, he himself having also 


2So heard for me* yeewd* k'. 
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defik!aldklilin. Ganéhi®, ‘“‘ K‘adi xebé*n?” naga® gelhewéhana*. 
Gangdhi® wili de%ik!alaéklilin. ‘‘Ts!ama*l mi’wa xebé®n,”’ 
nagdé-ihis. Ganéhi® gwi’ne la%lé‘, gangdahi® de%tk!alaklilin. 
Ganéhi®. gwi’ne lalé‘, mi} baé*tlebet‘, wili defisé*k’. Ha’px™1 
vyaxae lale> .haént< haxat., ““Mayd®*hdekl”* > “Mr he wae 
t‘bo"k‘t‘baxgwa; mi’ hono® waya’. 


Géhi yaxa gi"4 yok!"oya'n;, 4ni® hond® déhi p!iwi’k!wan. 
Ga gafal b6" aga gwal‘t’. Gwalt’ héileme’k‘; gasi® ha’pxi 
misgaf ga*yank‘’? pli' mengi', hdnt’ haxat‘. Gasi® wilfi 
deik!4lk!alk‘na®,? ga gafal ga nak‘ik’?—a/k‘!® gwineixdagwa 
heiléem*k east ~“ Mayak“dek |!” -naga*. -Gané? -bacbi‘t. 
lé*p‘lap‘. 


17. THE OTTER BRoTHERS RECOVER THEIR FaTHER’S HEART.® 


Wilt’ yowd?; bumxi hapxit!i*t‘a* ga’plini 4-icda, k!dsa- 
k!lans‘1® htltin nixa. P‘im gwala ts!layaik‘. Hitltin wa-iwi 
etixda bumxi; ddé"mk‘am‘ bumxi. Gast gtixda htlt"n 
wa-iwi', tlomxixasi® abai hiltin wa-iwi nixa. Ganéhi® 
ha’p‘da® ga’plini t!i*t‘a*; gané hos'6" lalé’, klaya®. Wilduhi. 
alxtk* abai. ““Nek* wildut'a® di, Sklasa?’ “Gi 4-1sdek 77 — 
Nek‘ -\ gdélt‘a® . di?’ Gi duisidék', k!atsdek*,”*—"“ Nek’ 
t‘gama® di?’”—“‘ Git 4-is‘dek‘,”’ nag4-ihi® mologola’p‘a. ‘‘ Nék‘ 


1A whispered yell, intended to express intense emotion. 

*These forms are inferentials, because they serve the purpose of explanatory 
recapitulation rather than of simple narrative. 

8 For a fairly close parallel compare St. Clair, Traditions of the Coos Indians of 
Oregon, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. xxii, pp. 32-34. 

‘Inferential in form, because the fact it discloses is not part of the actual 
narrative but is told in order to explain the circumstances under which the story 
begins. 
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destroyed his own kin, for that reason was his heart sore. He 
slept. Then how long did he not sleep? Now early in the 
morning the door of the house was scratched against. Then 
“What’s doing it?” he said, thinking; continuously indeed 
the door of the house was being scratched against. ‘‘Its prob- 
ably a mouse that’s doing it,’’ he thought. Then some time 
elapsed, continuously the door of the house was being scratched 
against. Then, ‘tis said, some time did pass, and he arose, 
opened the door of the house. Just a child it turned out to be, 
half burnt. “My orphan!’’? Now he lay down with it clasped 
in his arms, and again he slept. ; 

Just that far indeed do I, for my part, know it; no further 
still is it told. For that reason is there a wind nowadays. 
The winds he had destroyed, but one child did grow up full of 
fire, half burnt. Now as the door of his house was scratched 
against, for that reason did he do that—’tis true he himself had 
destroyed his own kin—,therefore ‘“‘My orphan!” he said. 
Now go gather and eat your ba*p‘-seeds. 


17. THE OTTER BROTHERS RECOVER THEIR FATHER’S HEART.’ 


A house there was, two boys belonging to Otter, and their 
maternal grandmother, mother of the mermaid. Many salmon 
he had been wont to spear. The mermaid was Otter’s wife, 
and Otter had been slain. Now his wife was the mermaid, but 
his mother-in-law was in the house, mother of the mermaid. 
Now his two children were boys, and bigger they became, up 
they grew. Arrows indeed they saw in the house. ‘‘ Whose 
arrows are they, maternal grandmother?’’—‘‘They belong to 


5 This is a myth-form, the form in ordinary use being either the vocative k/asaa, 
“© grandchildren,” or wik/dsi, ‘‘my grandchildren.” K/dtsdek‘ is peculiar in two 
respects :—first of all, ts is an impossible Takelma consonant combination, but occurs 
in the Upper Takelma dialect, so that the word may really be borrowed as a myth- 
form from that dialect; secondly, suffixed -dek‘ takes the place of the w- regularly 
prefixed as rst per. possessive pronominal element to terms of relationship. Cf. 
telityat'k*, p. 140, 1. 22. 
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lap‘sda* di?’—“ Gt, kldtsdek’.’—“ Nék‘ ma*l# di?’”—*“ Gi, 
kl4tsdek‘,”’ nag4-ihi® mologola’p‘a. ‘Nek’ eyd® di?’—“ Gi, 
k!4tsdek‘.”” Aldi k‘ai gwala yamat‘, gasi® k!d4sa ga naga®, 


“Gi, klatsdék‘.”’ 


Ganéhi® bo" néxada® ‘‘Wede haxiya wit‘ap‘.”—‘ Nek’ 
dulfi di, k!atsdek‘?’’—“‘ Gi’, k!atsdek‘,”” nagaé-ihi® mologola’p‘a; 
aldi *ak‘ dicdagwa la*la4uhi. .Ganéhi® ‘‘Kiatsdéek‘*, p‘im 
sananagém,” nagd-ihi hapxit!i’t‘a®, klasaklan ga naga. 
‘““Wede p‘im sanat‘p’.”’ Ganéhi® bo" néxada® la*lé‘, ‘“ Wede 
haxiyé wit‘ap‘,” naga&hi®. Gangahi haxiya wit’ hapxit!i’t‘a* 
ga’plini bumxi k‘abaxa’*, be°’wi® haxiya wit’. Ganéhi® hocd" 
fa*le’.. “A’ni® a®k’ gdlt'a® klasid4m,” ‘nagd-ihi®. “A’ni® a®k 
wildut‘a®, ‘Gi a-icdek‘,’ nagd-ida®; An? a°k‘ t‘gamda?,” naga-ihi® 
bomxi k‘abaéxaklan. ‘‘K‘4i gwala dama’*nminina®' daldl’,” 
nagahi® k!4sak!an. 


Ganéhi® haxiya wiyiwi't', pum alhiyt’hi. Dabalnixa 
1a7lé’. “Kiatsdek’, mal tstam, pim. tslayaginak >> dtl 
tis'am.’”—‘‘ Dja‘! k‘ai®wa haxiya,” nagd-thi® k!4sak!an. Mihi® 
aga’a alxik’ k‘ai'la’p‘a gwelxiya, ga ga®dlhi dal yilim; mi 
k‘a-ila’p‘a alxik’ haxiya hiltin wa-wi. Ddtl ani® ogoithi 
klasak!an mologola’p‘a. “‘ Kai*wa haxiya, wede ge wit‘ap‘,”’ 
nagahi®. Bo" néxada® dtl. hoydi, haxiya gini*k‘ xilamana 
waxadil. Ganéhi® alxali da*xiya, he®ne yd*hi® bo" néxada® 
ba-ikliy#k’ hidltin wa-iwi', tc!élelelele? du'gi. Mi tslayak‘, 
mi! tlomém. Ganéhi® abaiyewé®. 


1 Literally, ‘‘that she mouth-counted.”’ 
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me, —~- Whose bow is it?’—‘‘It belongs to me, my grand- 
children.’’—‘Whose elk-skin armor is it?’ —‘‘It belongs to me,”’ 
said the old woman. ‘‘Whose blanket is it?’’—‘‘Mine,. my 
grandchildren.’’—‘‘Whose salmon-spear shaft is it?’’—‘‘Mine, my 
grandchildren,”’ said the old woman. ‘‘ Whose canoe is it?’’— 
“Mine, my grandchildren.” All things they asked about, to 
that their maternal grandmother that did say, “Mine, my 
grandchildren.” 

Then, ’tis said, after a little while ‘‘ Do not go about to the 
water,’’ (she said). .‘‘Whose salmon-spear point is it, my mater- 
nal grandmother?’—‘‘ Mine, my grandchildren,”’ said the old 
woman, everything did she call her own property. Then,’tis 
said, ‘My maternal grandmother, we shall spear salmon,’’ said 
the boys, to their maternal grandmother that they said. ‘‘Do 
not spear salmon.’’ Then a little while elapsed, and ‘Do not 
go about to the water,’ she said to them. Nevertheless the 
two boys, Otter’s sons, did go about by the water, every day 
they went about by the water. Now they had become bigger. 
“It is not her bow, our maternal grandmother’s,”’ they said. 
“They are not her arrows, though ‘It belongs to me,’ she said. 
It is not her elk-skin armor,’’ said the sons of Otter. ‘‘As 
many things as she did count up,'she lied,’ did they say about 
their maternal grandmother. 

Then, ‘tis said, by the water they were accustomed 
to go about, salmon they used to hunt. A long time elapsed. 
“My maternal grandmother, give us the salmon-spear shaft, 
we are going to spear salmon. Give us the salmon-spear 
point.’’-—“‘Dja‘! there’s a monster. in the water,” said their 
maternal grandmother. Now these, for their part, did see 
a woman down in the water, for that reason indeed, they 
asked for a salmon-spear point; now a woman had they 
seen in the water, the mermaid. The salmon-spear point their 
maternal grandmother, the old woman, did not give them. 


2To be pronounced in a whisper. It is formed from the verb base tc/el-, 
‘‘rattle,”’ and imitates the sound of rattling dentalia. 
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“Klas&, k‘adi tlomomanak‘ haxiya, @luk!i' bals du'gf 
tclelém®?”’ nagd-ihi®. Ge y4*hi® mi‘ t‘ag4® mologola’p‘a. ‘Gi 
di® hémittiban ~do'mk’a’? ani gt tlomomé'n> hanwt:ban,: 
naga-tn® “mologola’p'a. “ Ulums® “t'gam . “Gr a-icdék=’ 
nagdé®,” k‘4i gwala p!awt'k!ana® hapxit!f#*t‘a®. Ganéhi® hos’6" 
mahmi la*lé’.. ‘‘Hami*t‘ban hinati tlomomén,” nagda-ihi* 
mologola’p‘a k!4sak!an: ‘‘ Mi' gelts'!ay4mxamk‘na®,”’! naga” 
hapxiti tex © “Mil yanaba™ni,/— nacdsan... “Ham t ban 
hinatt k!wal hawa*® k!4xaklixin gux™i',”” nagd-ihi® mologola’p‘a, 
tiagd®; agafa hapxit!i*t‘a nixak!an yuk‘ mologdl beydn. 


Ganéhi® hocd" la*lé’. “‘Gané yanaba®,” nagdsa®n. Ganéhi® 
ya" xilamana, hinausi® tlegwegwaldan. ‘‘Dan yé*waldini’? 
hdpxda® ga’plini, ne®’yé*,”’ da*aganin, hinatis'i® ga neyé®. ‘‘ Ei 
mé's'agwa, tclixik!6’ltc!am®,* hinsda** dats’!amx,’’® nagana®k‘i® 
wa-iwi ga’plini, k!wal wodha méal. Ganéhi® hinat yA’, 
maxak!an guxwi' wolt’. Gané ‘ Tclixik!0’+ltclam®, gasdlhi 
ei mé’s'agwa,”’ nagdna®k‘i wa-iwi' ga’plini; be’wi® mefal k!wal 
wolt‘, bimxi guxwi' hawa*k!4xklixiya ga ga®al wodha k!wal 
méal. Ganéhi® hagwa*lam malaginin, ‘““‘Ei més'agwa, 
tclixik!6’Itc!lam®,’ ga nagana*k‘,” nagdnhi®, gwenhegwéhigwin; 
“ga nat‘ba®, ‘Tclixik!6’ltclam®, ei més'agwa, dan ye*wdldi- 


1 Literally, “(it is) now that she has evidently been breast-hiding us.” 

2dan yéewaldinit is a myth name of Otter. It may be literally translated as 
“rocks always-returning-to-them.”’ 

8This is the name of Sun’s servant, the canoe-paddler. The meaning of the 
name is not clear; tc/ixt means ‘ dog.”’ 
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“There’s a monster in the water, do not go there,’’ she said 
to them. After a little while they stole the salmon-spear point, 
to the water did they go, the two brothers. Then, ’tis said, 
by the water were they seated, just then after a little while did 
come the mermaid, and tclélelelele (rattled) her skirt. Now 
they shot at her, and killed her. Then, ’tis said, they returned 
into the house. . 

“Maternal grandmother, what did we kill in the water— 
long was its hair and its garment rattled?” they said. Now 
just thereat did cry the old woman. ‘Was it I that killed your 
father? I did not kill your father,” said the old woman. ‘But 
formerly (of) the elk-skin armor ‘It belongs to me,’ did she say,”’ 
(they said), the boys naming everything. Now grown up and 
big they had become. ‘Your father has been slain up river,’’ 
said the old woman, their maternal grandmother. ‘‘Now she 
has evidently been hiding it from us,’’! said the boys. ‘“ Now 
let us go away,” they said to each other. ‘‘ Up river under 
your father’s heart pitch is made to smoulder,’’ said the old 
woman and wept; of just these boys was the old woman’s 
daughter the mother. 

Now grown up had they become. “Now let us go away,’’ 
they said to each other. Then off they went, but up river they 
were being watched. “Otter? has two children, they say,”’ 
were they heard about, so that up river they said that. “‘Paddle 
a canoe over here, Tclixik!6’ltc!am,* we have fear of them,’’® 
were wont to say two girls, on this side of the river were they 
wont to go for pitch. Then up river went (the boys), to get 
their father’s heart they went. Now“ Tclixik!6’+ltc!am®, paddle 
a canoe over here quickly,’’ were wont to say the two girls; 
every day they came to this side of the river to get pitch, Otter’s 
heart to set a-smouldering underneath, for that reason were 
they wont to go for pitch on this side of the river. Then, 'tis 
said, in the trail were (the boys) told, ‘‘‘ Paddle a canoe over 


‘4 An Upper Takelma form of hinxdaa, ‘ fear of them.”’ 
> Literally translated these last two words mean ‘‘their-fear (2. e., fear of them) 
hurts; in other words, ‘‘(we) are afraid, apprehensive.”’ 
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niya ha’pxda*® hinxda* dats'!4mx. Gasdlhi *e1 mé*s‘agwa,’ ga 
nagand’k‘ wa-iwi g@’plini,’ gana’néxhi gwenhegwéhigwin, 
t‘gwayam dexebé'n. 


Ganéhi® méfalhi wa-iwi' ga’plini k!wal wilt‘, t‘gohox 
k!wal sgé6"t‘. Ganéhi® mi’ gafal gini®k‘; mi' tlomdm, ha*ihi’- 
iuehal svante*atya™*. halo" kw ht. wGanéhi S> fe lx) 
tclam®, ei mé®s‘agwa.” Wa-iwi't‘'an k!wal wélt’ yaxa; 
agds'i® t‘'gohdx lomt!i' k!wal’a sgé"t‘, gasi® wa-iwi't‘an wolt’ 
yaxa. Ganéhi® abaiyewé*. xilamana, k!wal lap‘... “Dan 
yé°waldiniya hapxda* hinxda® dats’ !@mx; tclixik!6’ltc!am®, e1 
més'agwa,”’ nagdna®khi wa-iwi't‘an. Agdsi® t‘gohox lomt!i 
t!lomomadn. Ganéhi® gdhi nagdé® wa-iwi't‘an nagand®k‘da’, 
“ Tohixik!6’Itclam®, ei mé*s'agwa, dan yé°waldiniya hapxda’? 
hinxda’ datc!@mx,” nagdé-ihi® hapxit!1"t‘a*t‘an, ga dexebé'n. 


Ganéhi® ei wa*t‘an s‘a*gwdn xa*xiyahi; gana*néx wa-iwif'- 
t‘an ei ganau bilwalk‘ datmaxauhi. Ganéhi® mi’sgathi ‘ani 
dedtl4px ganau bilauk‘’, gwélxda® léyas nak‘; dgas‘i® ts’!ixi- 
k!0’Itcam® ‘‘A’ni® ga wa-iwi't‘an,” nagdi® gelhewéhana®; hinx 
nitk‘i®,? ga na*nagd®. Ganéhi® aba-iw6k‘ wa-iwiit‘an. Mi! 
“en's sintlayak’ bé* yapla witin. “‘ Gwidi -na*naga-it'?r” 
naganhi®, ‘“‘k‘adi sintlayagit’,’ nagaén mdaxak!an siwd6k‘di. 
Gas xi’'n latlé. « Ganéni’-baman wiaxaklan oux"l shawe: 
pili k!wal klaxaklixin; agdsi® b6" yewéida® bumxi hdapxda’, 
Ani? wa-iwi' ge ‘xi, ga gafal gd na*nagd® s‘int!ayagind® 
yap!a wi'in. 


1=au yda, 
2 =ntuk'-hi*; niuk‘ is the inferential of nitw- : niw-, ‘‘ be afraid (of).” 
3 This represents a sniff of suspicion. 
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here, Tclixik!60’ltc!am®,’ that are they wont to say,’ they were 
told, was it related to them. ‘‘That shall you say, ‘Tclixik!- 
O’ltc!am®, paddle a canoe over here, of Otter’s children have 
we fear. Quickly paddle a canoe over here,’ that are wont to 
say the two girls,’’ thus indeed was it related to them, Lark 
did say so. 

Then on this side, indeed, of the river the two girls came to 
get pitch, and Quail did cut the pitch. Now then to them they 
went; then they killed them, skinned them, then themselves 
put on their skins.. Then “Tc!ixik!6’+ltclam®, paddle a canoe 
over here” (they shouted). The girls did always go to get pitch; 
while Quail, the old man, cut the pitch indeed, the girls just went 
to get it. Then they returned home, carried the pitch on their 
backs. “Of Otter’s children we have fear. Tclixik!6/ltc!lam®, 
paddle a canoe over here,’’ were wont to say the girls. And 
now the old man Quail was slain. Then just what the girls were 
wont to say, “Tclixik!6’ltc!am®, paddle a canoe over here. Of 
Otter’s children we have fear,’’ did say the boys, those said so. 

Then the canoe was paddled towards them right in the 
middle of the water; it was thus that the girls were wont to 
jump into the canoe from afar off, indeed. Then just one of 
them would not jump into it straight, she would stumble with 
one of her legs; so that Tclixik!6’Itc!lam® said, “Those are not 
the girls,’’ thinking; as though he were afraid of them, that he 
did. Then the (pretended) girls arrived in the house. Now 
“er 3 Sun‘ smelt them as different people. “What are you 
doing?’’ he was told. ‘‘What are you smelling?’’ was told 
their would-be-father. Now night came. Then, ‘tis said, a 
pitch fire was set a-smouldering under the heart of the father 
of the Otters; but this time when they returned it was the chil- 
dren of Otter, not the girls belonging there, for that reason did 
he do that, having smelt them as different people. 


4 Frances Johnson was not certain who the slayer of Otter was, but rather thought 
it was Sun. 


11 
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Xiine lalé’, mii waydnha btimxi do"mda’s. Ganéhi® 
maxak!an guxwi' igiina. Ganéhi® ma4xa guxwi' no" yeweyak’™,; 
ag4si® t!lomomaén, hetne mdxa guxwi' no* yeweyak’”. Ga 
gafal k‘u"bi bumxi alt‘gém lap‘, k!wal hawa*k!4xaklixinma® 
guxwi. Ganatnéx gis yokloyén, gwdla sitwd’k‘di; aldi 
yuk‘ yak‘7’ eit‘e®, malaxbitn. 


18. Crow AND Raven Go FOR WATER. 


A’ni® k‘ai xi yuk‘! yapla wa*da. Gas‘? mél wu"lhamk‘, 
xém wu'lhamk‘! wa-iwi' ga’plint. Ganéhi® “Xi wodp‘,”’ 
nak‘am.t Ts!au yd* hé*xk‘! gana*néx dafag4nk‘am.'! Ganéhi® 
yanak‘t wa-iwi ga’plini wu%lham, xi wodk‘.1 Ganéhi® xém*a 
hawi ‘Ant xi gatal wdk‘da’, mi aga klelwit‘swa. ganau 
ba-iwahé®,? mélsi® yd®. Mii xem’&a gwényewé®, mi' xi wak‘. 
‘“K‘4i gafal di ani xi wa*gat‘’?’ Yokloyanhi® a’khi® xiy4- 
t'gwa. Agdsi® mélsi® gwi’ne yd* yewé®, xi wak‘ a’/k“a mél. 


/ Wetne mara wede, xi “a/kleit * naganhi“xemys. toa: 
samaxa ytk‘i®, wede xi ‘aldakleit‘,”> nagdnhi® ‘‘ Méls‘ 
aka, xi. ‘igwank’,” naganhi®, “niasi® léep nixa. ya* ai 
‘iswada®,” naganhi® xém. Gas? gatal xém*a "Ani? xr ak: 
samaxa; gas’i® ga®’al a’k'a gana'néx yiwiy4™, guxwii xtm. 
Lep‘nixa ya’ la*lit‘a® xém’a xi *ak‘, ga neyé®. 


1 These forms are all inferentials. 
? That is, everything had dried up except the ocean to the west. 
’Said to sound less coarse than the ordinary word for ‘‘ urinate,’’ xalaxam-. 
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Night came, and they put to sleep the slayer of Otter. 
Then, ‘tis said, they took their father’s heart. Then with their 
father’s heart down river they returned; first (Sun) was slain, 
then with their father’s heart they returned down river. For 
that reason does Otter wear a black skin, his heart having been 
set a-smouldering with pitch underneath. Thus do I, for my 
part, know; perchance there is much more. Did I know all, 
I should tell it to you. 


18. CRow AND RAVEN Go FOR WATER. 
4 


There was no water among the people. Now Crow was 
having her first menstrual courses and Raven was having her 
first. menstrual courses, the two girls. Then, tis said, “Go to 
get water,’’ they were told. Only the ocean was left,? thus 
it was heard. Then did go the two girls menstruating for the 
first time, for water they went. Then Raven, for her part, 
when she had not yet arrived at the water, now into this basket- 
bucket of hers did urinate, but Crow went on. Now Raven, 
for her part, turned back, now brought the water. “For what 
reason did you not bring water?’’’ (they said). It was known 
that it was her own water. Now Crow, in her turn, just a long 
time thereafter did return, water did Crow, for her part, bring. 

“Then you, for your part, shall not drink water,’’ was 


Raven told. “Whenever it is summer, you shall not find 
water,’’ she was told. ‘‘ But Crow—she, for her part, shall 
drink water,’’ was she told. “But you—only in winter shall 


”) 


you drink water,’’ was Raven told. So for that reason it is 
that Raven, for her part, does not drink water in summer, and 
for that reason does she, indeed, talk thus,—dry is her throat. 
Only when the winter comes does Raven, for her part, drink 
water, that they say. 


4— yup‘ Feut'. 
5 =aldaak‘ *ett'. 
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19. SKUNK, THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


Wilt yowd'. A/’ni® yok!loyé'n nek‘ wa-iwi't‘a ga’plini 
yuk‘na®, bik‘” w4-iwi gelgulak‘! gdplini yik‘na®; mot‘ lap‘k*? 
bik‘’”. Bo" néxada‘s’f yulam hono® mot‘ lap‘k‘.* 

Ganéhi® pliyin alhoydi bik‘”. Mi six ligik‘’; hd’px ya* 
ganau gwidik'”dan bik‘” cix ligigwand®. Ganéhi® bo" néxada*® 
yultm alhtiytix; cix ligik’”, gata gayawdnhi. Gangahi alhi- 
wo he Dice. coc loik™. asasi "aka! menor dione axe 
ganau gwidik‘"dan. Bo" néxada® gané yultim honé® alhiytx; 
cix ligik‘Y, gafa gayawdn. Ganéhi® hond* bik‘” alhiytx; 
cix ligik‘”, hdé*px y4® ganau gwidik'”dan; a’k®a cix ligigwana® 
hd'px ganau gwidilhan. 


Ganéhi® dabalnixa la*lé‘, mi‘ tlayak‘. “Gia k‘ai gatal 
di cix ligigwdnda’, 4ni® gayawdn?”’ nagd-ihi® bik‘”, Mihi® 
da-uyaé* tslayakhi.? Ganéhi® yulum’a xilam lalé.. ‘‘Gané 


gadak‘ hdit‘,’”’* nagdnhi® bik‘, tlomxixa dexebé'n. Ganéhi* 
gadak‘ hoy6d*t’ bik‘. Ganéhi® ba-imats!ak‘ goyo hé*lt‘a®. 
Ganéhi® he®ne 


“ Bigi® bigi bigit+, dan+ bon, dan bon.” 


‘“ Mot‘e’, so” ba-idit'ga®st‘ga’s,” naganhi®, tlomxixa dexebétn. 
‘“* Bo" yé® di ‘mot‘é’ néxiya?’’® nagd-ihi® bik‘**, Ganéhi® hono® 
ba-imats!ak‘, 

“ Bigi bigi bigit+, dan+ bon, dan bon.”’ 


1Inferentials, probably by way of preliminary explanation to the narrative 
proper. 

? Skunk’s foul discharge of wind is his ‘‘medicine”’ or supernatural power where- 
with he ‘‘shoots” people. 

3“Dance for him!”’ Literally, ‘‘ on-top-of-(him) dance.”’ 

* That is, ‘‘dance in order to cure him.” 

5bigt has no known meaning; it is very probably a play on Skunk’s own name, 
biik‘w, ddn bon (=dan bovn) can be translated as ‘‘stone acorn-mortar;”’ bouwn 
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19. SKUNK, THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


A house there was. I do not know whose two girls they 
were; Skunk did like the girls, being two, a suitor did Skunk 
become. But after a little while also Eagle became a suitor. 

Then, ‘tis said, Skunk hunted deer. Now venison he 
brought home; right in the lake was thrown the venison that 
Skunk had brought home. Then after a little while Eagle 
went out to hunt. Venison he brought home, that indeed was 
eaten. Skunk just kept on hunting, venison he brought home, 
but his game, indeed, was just thrown into the lake. Then 
after a little while Eagle again went out to hunt; ‘venison he 
brought home, that indeed was eaten. Then again Skunk went 
out to hunt. Venison he brought home, just into the lake was 
it thrown; what venison he did bring home was always thrown 
into the lake. 

Then a long time elapsed, and he found it out. ‘When 
I, for my part, bring home venison, for what reason is it not 
eaten?’’ said Skunk. Now, ’tis said, he shot with his medicine- 
man’s spirit,?, and Eagle, for his part, became sick. “Now 
dance for him,’’* was Skunk told, his mother-in-law said so. 
Then, ‘tis said, Skunk danced for him. Then he started in 
with his medicine-man’s song. Now then (he sang), 


“ Bigi® bigi bigi+ , d4an+ bon, dan bon.”’ 


“My son-in-law, stick your anus straight out,’’ he was told, 

his mother-in-law said so. “Did you say to me*‘ My son-in- 

law’ just now?’’’ said Skunk. Then again he started in to sing, 
“ Bigi bigi bigi+, d4n+ bon, dan bon.”’ 


means ‘‘acorn-hopper of basketry.’”’ Mrs. Johnson could give no explanation of 
Skunk’s song, but it is probable that there is a reference to the supernatural power 
of stone mortars, a belief widely spread in northern California. Skunk’s song is 
delivered in an unrhythmical staccato; it is meant to be ungraceful and ridiculous. 
6 Literally, ‘‘to say to me.” 
7 He is flattered to be called ‘‘son-in-law,” for that means that he has won his 
suit. 
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“S'6"% ba-idit‘ga®st‘ga*s.”—" Dihagait‘e®, ulm w60/k‘di k‘ai 
nak‘am xa*salgwasi' ulum bén®,” nagd-ihi® bik‘, hoyd®t*. 


Ganéhi® bo" néxada® hondthi ba-imats!ak‘, hono® gdéhi 
naga®, 
“ Bigi bigi bigi, d4n+ bon, dan bon, dan bon, dan bon.”’ 
‘“ Ba-idit‘ga®st‘ga*s, mdt‘ia,” nagdé-ihi® tlomxixa. Gahihi® 
nagé®, ‘“‘Bo" ya® di ‘mdét‘ia’ néxia?’”’ nagd-ihi® bik‘*, Ganéhi® 
bo" néxada® ba-idit‘gats!4t‘'gas; mi' ye*k!ié* bik‘” sA*t‘ bai®ixd"t'. 
Mi'hi® tlomoman, mi’ bik‘” lohdé®. Gana’néx yok!oy4’n yaxa. 


96. Lam Froop. 


Hop!é"n yap!a ytk‘, k‘4i gwala yap!a ytk‘, cix cém 
pliyin; ts'!4-is* faldi yap!a yuk‘, k‘ai gwala, moxd ga £aldi’ 
yapla yuk, mél ‘aldi’ yapla, yuk. ~ Gas1® he'ne. sbins¥: 4nt 
da*hék‘wal ytk‘, séms‘i® sinhdék‘wal ytk‘', ga gafal sbin 
lap‘k’. 

He’ne ts'!at ba-ihilxk’, aga ‘aldi t‘ga* ts!aa lap‘k‘. 
Ganéhi® he'ne xadmhi lap‘iauk’, k‘ai gwala xamhi lap‘k‘. 
Hé£ne sbin lap‘k' gwelxiya a’k!a yowé*.* He®ne faldi ctx 
ba*daweik‘,* g4 gatal bo" ‘aldi ba*dawd®.*® A/’ni® sinhdk‘wal 
yak‘na® sbin, a4ni® da*hdék‘wal ytk‘na’, ga gafal sbin’a xamhi 
lap‘k’. Gana*®nex. 


1 Literally, ‘‘Yellow-between-his-claws,”’ a myth-name of Sparrow-Hawk. 

*Itis difficult to make much out of this myth, if it may be dignified by that name. 
Why the insistence on Beaver? Is the whole account an ill-remembered version 
of the flood and diving (by Beaver or Muskrat) formud? That this favorite eastern 
myth motive did travel as far west as Oregon is shown by the Kathlamet Myth of 
Nikciamtca’c (see Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 23, 24). 
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“Stick your anus straight out.’’—‘‘I feel ticklish in my anus. 
Some time ago, I guess, something was told to Sparrow- 
Hawk* some time ago in the day,’’ said Skunk, and danced. 

Then, after a little while, again he started in to sing, that 
same thing again he said, 


“ Bigi bigi bigi, d4n+ bon, dan bon, ddén bon, ddn bon.’”’ 


“Stick out your anus, O son-in-law,’’ said his mother-in-law. 
That same thing he said, “Did you say to me ‘O son-in-law!’ 
just now?”’ said Skunk: Then, after a little while, he stuck 
out his anus. New Sparrow-Hawk did pull out Skunk’s dis- 
charge of wind. Now, ’tis said, he was killed, now’ Skunk did 
die. Just this much I know. 


ao, “‘lHEe FLoop.? 


Long ago there were people, all beings were people,—birds, 
ducks, deer; bluejays were all people; all sorts of beings,— 
buzzards, those were all people, crows were all people. Now 
then beavers were not ear-holed, while ducks were nose-holed,— 
for that reason did they become beavers. 

Then a flood did come and cover all, all this world became 
a mass of water. And then, ’tis said, they were submerged, all 
beings were submerged. Then Beaver got to be at the bottom 
of the water, up to this day he is there.* Then all the birds 
flew up, and for that reason they all fly today. Since Beaver 
was not nose-holed, since he was not ear-holed, for that reason 
did Beaver, for his part, get to be in the water, indeed. Thus 
it is. 


3 That is, beavers still lead a semi-aquatic life. 

4Probably misheard for basdawitk'. 

5 Aorist in tense, because referring to present time. All other verb forms in 
this text are inferentials. 
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21. ACORN WoMAN REVENGES HERSELF UPON A 
MepIcInE-Mawn.! 


“Goyo ba*ixé“sbik‘,” nagdnhan yana, hop!é"nimikl yap!a; 
ga nagdnhan yana, yap!a wo'na’k‘ dexebé'n. Gwalt‘ ba“iwa- 
x6"t'i goyo yana, goyo ba*ixé™t‘'gwék‘ yana. Ganéhi® yana 
dafana*k‘da? ga® citfuli wilit‘gwa ganau, alxi'k’ ba*rxd6"dinma’; 
a’/k‘ ge imihamk‘wit' bém ga®al. Gas1® goyo ya® baixd"t‘gwa. 
Gasi® goyo tlomomdénma’, aga mologola’p‘a yana da’ana’k‘da 
gasi® xo"man goyd lohdida®; aga mologola’p‘a yana ba*ixd"- 
dina® ga ga’al xo"man. Cix xtm he®ne gana*néx xo"man. 


Dalbalnixa ga na*nak’.* Gas‘i® goyo lohalhik‘na®* x6m- 
xamank‘,? mologola’p‘a xebé*n. Ganéhi® dabalnixa lavlé. 
Gané he'ne yap!a ga’p*ini ‘‘Mologol wa*da wip‘aba®; cix 
gwala wdada, ne*yé®,” nagdsanhi®. Ganéhi® mologol wa'’da 
ba-ik!liyi#tk‘ yap!a ga’p*ini; ani® alxik‘ abaiginigid-uda®, hap!iya 
xa*yowod®.* Alxali yap!a ga’p*ini, ani® wa*himit’. Dabalnixa 
la*lé’, hetne yd* plé’l® ba*yank’”. Ganéhi® cix xum igiina, 
ple’l® ganau mats!ak‘. Ganéhi® dasalda mats!ak‘, gané he*ne 
hapliya xa/yowod®. A’ni® alxik’ yap!a aga six xum dasdlda 
matslagana®. “Agas‘i® xima mi*wa gayawan,” naga-ihis. 


Ganéhi® bo" néxada® la*lit‘a®, he®ne ya*hi® hanpliya 


‘The translation here given differs but little, chiefly in the direction of greater 
literalness, from that already published in Sapir’s ‘‘ Religious Ideas of the Takelma 
Indians of Southwestern Oregon,” Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. xx, pp. 46, 47. 
This applies also to some of the translations that follow, which have already been 
published elsewhere (Part I, No. 22; Part II, Nos. 3, 4, 5; and Part III, Nos. 1-11). 
The myth of the Acorn Woman, like the one that follows it and probably also No. 1s, 
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21. ACORN WomMAN REVENGES HERSELF UPON A 
MeEDICINE-Man.! 


“ A medicine-man has blown thee off,’’ the Acorn used to 
be told (by) men of long ago. That the Acorn was wont to be 
told, old men did say it. By means of a wind did the medicine- 
man blow off the acorns, a medicine-man it was that blew off 
the acorns. Now, ’tis said, the Acorn Chieftainess,? that one 
was sitting in her house and saw how they were being blown 
down. She had sent herself there to the tree. Now just the 
medicine-man had blown her off. Thereupon the medicine- 
man having been slain, this old woman, the Acorn Chieftainess, 
then dried him, the medicine-man having died; since this old 
Acorn Woman had he blown off, for that reason she dried him. 
Like dried venison, thus she dried him. 

For a long time that she did. Now whenever a medicine- 
man died, she used to dry him; the old woman did so. Then, 
‘tis said, a long time elapsed. Now then two persons “To the 
old woman let us journey. Much venison there is with her, 
people say,’’ said to each other. Then, ’tis said, to the old 
woman came the two persons. She did not look at them as 
they came into the house, with her back towards the fire she sat.‘ 
There sat the two persons; to them she did not speak. A long 
time elapsed, just then she took up a basket-pan. Then dried 
venison she took and into the basket-pan she put it. Then, 
‘tis said, she placed it down at their feet, and then with her 
back to the fire she sat. She did not look at the persons when 
this dried venison she had put down at their feet. “Now the 
food is probably being eaten,’’ she thought. 

Then, ’tis said, when a little while had elapsed, just then 


is a medicine-formula recited by the s‘omlohdlxa*s against the goyd. For this type of 
myth compare Goddard, Hupa Texts, University of California Publications in Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 1, pp. 202-368. 

2 Acorn Chieftainess,”’ literally, ‘‘ acorn its-chief.”’ 

3 Inferentials. 

4 Literally, ‘‘in-the-fire she-back-was.”’ 
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dint‘gwa liwil4". Mi yaxa lohoyauk‘! yap!a ga’p‘ini; he*ne ya* 
hapliyd gelkliyik‘, hetnehi® xi ba*yank‘*. Ganéhi* hadat'gwa 
mats!4k‘ xi, gané p'"+ da®dap‘o"p‘au. Ba*tlebét’ yapla 
ga/ptini, ba*yewé® mii, Ganéhi® “‘ K‘adi naga-it‘p’? ‘Cix xum 
watitlandhi,’ negésdap‘ di? Cix xum nagait‘p’ di? Agata 
goyo ts‘lik‘da, Ani cix xtim. Ba*ixtsina®, ga ga’al xo" 
manda‘n,” nagd-ihi® mologola’p‘a, yana mologola’p‘a dexebé*n. 
Ga haga wéla® yana da®inak‘”da* yuk’. Géhi da*yow6*.’ 
Goyo ba*ixdé™t‘gwék‘na®, ga ga’al na®nak ‘ik’. 


22. RocK-WoMAN AND A MOUNTAIN ARE A MEDICINE- 
Man’s Bane.’ 


T‘ga* sigit‘a® di‘bik‘amna®,‘ gas‘i® ga nak‘am‘ dan mologol, 
‘“Mafa goyo*i'xi, goyo i/lts!lak‘Y yap!la he*nak‘wi',* ma’a ga 
ga’al—hela%k!.” nak‘am.*: Gasi® “Ha-4’” nak’ 4 “Gast naxde® 
goyo daté6k‘i®%k‘, dakt‘é*kli®k‘,”’ nak‘am.t‘ Gasi® ga na*naga; 
dan klelwi eme® néida®, gasi® stimxiisi® ganau k!elwi,’ 
k!4mak!a*s'i® Gana®néx 6k‘igam dan mologdl. Goyo guxwi' 
g4* ga’al k!lelwi stimt‘ia; stimxi'si® ga iwamolomalhi goyo 
euxwi', tclumtimt‘a; k!4ma* ga*si® dan ba*sga*k‘sg4k‘i dan 
tat’. Gasi® bok!obaéxna dan klelwi' ganau, goyo guxwii 
tclumtimt‘a. Gai'xi goyo guxwi' dan klelwi. Gas‘i® gané 
goyo gafal helél’, gasi® gané goyo démk‘amna’;‘ gané dan 
mologél xebé'n wigamdi.° 


1Impersonal inferential. With expressed subject yap/a it would be more correct 
to say lohok'. 

2 Literally, ‘‘right-there it-is-in-front, it-is-forth.”’ 

’ For this medicine-formula compare Sapir, op. cit., pp. 45, 46. 

‘These verb forms are inferentials. 

* Frances Johnson regularly used the word ‘‘to poison” in a metaphorical sense 
as meaning ‘‘to exercise one’s magic power in order to do some person ill.” 
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in back of her across the fire she looked. Now the two persons 
just had died. Just then she turned towards the fire, then 
took up water. Then, ’tis said, the water she put in her mouth, 
and p'+, she blew it over their cheeks. The two persons arose, 
had recovered now. Then, ’tis said, “What did you think? 
‘Dried venison she keeps,’ did you say about me? Dried venison 
did you think it was? This, for its part, is the flesh of medicine- 
men, not dried venison. Since they blew me off, for that reason 
did I dry them,’’ said the old woman, Old Acorn Woman did 
say so. Indeed that really was the Acorn Chieftainess. Just 
up to there it proceeds.? Since the medicine-men did blow her 
off, for that reason did she do it to them. 


é 


22. RocK-WoMAN AND A MouNnTAIN ARE A MEDICINE-MAN’s 
BANE.’ 


When this set world was first begun, then was that told 
ton the sia Kock Woman, = Phou, tor thy part, (shalt be) 
a medicine-man poisoner.2 If an evil-minded medicine-man 
devours a person, thou, for thy part, shalt sing for that,’’ was 
sic told) “I hereupom Yes’ she said: —~ Then. thy pipe shalt 
thou put in the medicine-man’s mouth, thou shalt give him 
to smoke,’’ was she told. Thereupon that she did to him, 
here being her rock bucket, and in her bucket her stirring pad- 
dle, and her tongs. Thus was it given to the Old Rock Woman. 
The medicine-man’s heart to boil, for that purpose her bucket; 
and her stirring paddle, with that she stirs around the medicine- 
man’s heart and boils it; and her tongs, with that she picks 
up rocks, hot rocks. Then she causes the stones to steam in 
her bucket, the medicine-man’s heart she boils. The medicine- 
man’s heart, for that is her rock bucket medicine. Now then 


6 —heen-aak'w- with conditional -gz*. 

7Rather unusual order. We should expect k/elwii ganau. 

8 That is, it is supernaturally harmful to it. 

°wigamdi, ‘‘my paternal grandfather,” is an epithet of Old Rock Woman. 
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Ganéhi® Aldauyé*k‘wadis! malaginin. ‘“‘Gané mi dan 
mologol géyo t!omém,”’ nagdn; he®néhi *ik!u"mdnk‘wa, di*al- 
gelegalams.? Ganéhi® maxla di*4lt‘gwa mats!ak‘.* Ganéhi® ge 
ginik‘da®,t mi pleyé® goyd. Bu"bini' ba*yank‘’, gané ba-ixd"t' 
goyo bu%bini’, Hetdadé* mdék‘ ganau wabilik‘” goyo bu"binf. 
Ganéhi® hoyé*t’, di’t‘giliu wala*lik‘wa goyo bu"bini'; gané 
hélel®, wahoyodak™., 


Ganéhi® gwi’ne lalé’, ba*gwénbi's;> hanliwila waxa 
wé'da; wdxa'a mi} gdhi na®nak‘* mi’ hono® gdéhi na®nak‘® 
waxa.  Ganéhi® alse*k‘sak‘sank‘* ha*ya. Gana®néx goyo 
dé"mk‘* goyo Vlts!lak‘*. Goyo bu"bini dek‘yii’k‘auk‘w6k’‘;° 
waya he®ne dek‘iwik‘auk‘wanma®’, ga na®nak‘ik’.* Gana*nex 
t‘ga® sigit‘a®, pla-imasgak‘amna®,® gasi® gana®néx lawlé*. 
S‘umluhdixia™,’ wigamdi® was'umluhtix6k’”. Gana®néx nékci- 
w0/k‘di ha*p‘k!emna’s k!emdank'‘;* gana*néx p!uwtk‘ ha*p‘- 
klemna®s, bo" gana’néx pluwt™k‘ yap!a Gana®néx yaxa 
meléxi wihin, a*k‘s1® 4ni® alxik’ hond*. Plalak‘wahi ‘aga%a. 


1Evidently contains the word da-uyda, ‘‘ medicine-spirit.”” Old Rock Woman 
was said to be the mountain’s ‘‘ boss.” 

2A sign of preparation for war or for a war-dance, 

3 As white war-paint. 

4Perhaps misheard for ginitk‘da’*. 

5 This word was said not to be in ordinary use, but to be limited to myth texts. 
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for the medicine-man she sang, whereat then did die the medi- 
cine-man. Now my paternal grandmother, the Old Rock 
Woman, has done so. 

Then, ‘tis said, (the mountain) Aldauya*k‘wadis' was told 
of it. “Now the Old Rock Woman has killed the medicine- 
man,’’ was he told. Just then did he prepare himself, and his 
hair he tied up into a top-knot.?, Then dust, ’tis said, on his 
forehead he put.* Then there when he came, now dead lay the 
medicine-man. His. arm he picked up, now wrenched loose 
the medicine-man’s arm. Off yonder into a pit he jumped 
with the medicine-man’s arm. Then, ’tis said, he danced, 
with the medicine-man’s arm he danced rapidly around brand- 
ishing it. Now he sang, danced with it. é 

Then, ’tis said, some time elapsed. Up he looked, across 
to his younger brother he looked; now his younger brother, for 
his part, that same thing did do, now again that same thing did 
do his younger brother. Then, ’tis said, they on either side 
did nod to each other. Thus they slew the medicine-man, 
the evil-minded medicine-man. The medicine-man’s arm he 
brandished before him; just as a knife is brandished before one, 
that he did with it. Thus when the world was set, when down 
it was placed, then thus it happened. (Thus) the s‘omléholxa's’ 
makes medicine, my paternal grandfather did make medicine 
with (this song and dance). Someone, I believe the Children 
Creator, made things thus. Thus, Children Creator, they call 
him, nowadays people call him thus. Thus much did my 
mother tell me, but she did not see it either. This, for its 
part, is a myth indeed. 


6 These forms are inferentials again. It seems plausible to assume that the text, 
being a medicine formula rather than an ordinary myth narrative, should have 
inferential verb forms throughout for narrative, but that Mrs. Johnson now and 
then slipped into the more easy-going aorists. 

7 For the differences between the s‘omlohdlxa*s and goyd compare Sapir, op. cit., 
PP. 40-45- 
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235. DHE. TROLLING SOR ULL: 


The Takelmas believed in people who consisted of nothing 
but a skull; they were called Xdlam da’gaxda, ‘“ dead-person 
his-head,”’ or Xzlam tlegilt’x1, ‘‘dead-person his-skull,’’ and 
rolled around killing people. They made a noise like bum+, 
bum+, and cried out constantly Xim1’+ximi. Children were 
threatened with the skull’s cry Ximz’+ximi if they did not 
mind. : 

Once the people heard a skull come rolling along. They 
were terribly afraid and ran off, crying, “O’~+ da da da da da! 
O’+ da da da da da!’’ Hot rocks were placed in a ditch and 
covered up so that the rolling skull could not see them. As the 
people ran away he rolled after them, until he rolled into the 
ditch, where he was killed. Had it not been for that, he would 
have killed everybody. 


‘This and the following fragments were elicited by a question as to whether the 
Takelmas were acquainted with the myths of the rolling skull and the musical contest 
in which the lamprey eel comes off victor. Frances Johnson did not remember 
them well enough to tell them as myth texts. For the former of these myths compare 
Curtin’s Yana tale in his ‘‘Creation Myths of Primitive America,” pp. 325-35. 
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24. EEL THE SINGER.! 


Eel was said to have sung through the holes? of his own 
body like a flute. He was called the best singer of all. 


Compare, Curtin, op. cit., pp. 177-208. 
The markings on the lamprey eel are thought of as holes. 


II. CUSTOMS AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES.* 


rt. How a TakeimMa House was: Burr” 


Yap!a wilt kleméi. Bém pla-idilé"k‘, emé*s‘i® hono® 
p!a-idi16"k‘, hé®me® hond® p!a-idilé"k‘, hagamgaman p!a-idi*- 
16"k‘. Hé®ne hono® hangilip’ gadak‘ hagamgaman, gadak‘s‘1 
mt®xddnhi hangilip.. Hetne ydé*s‘i® wili sidibi' k!emei; he*ne 
gadak‘s'i® mats!ak‘ wili he‘lam, t‘gal ga heldm k!eméi. 
Gané dak‘dat’ dat!labak‘, ha*ya* datlabak‘. Gané dede- 
wilitidadis k!leméi dak‘dat‘s'#® dahdék‘wal k!leméi kliyi’x ganau 
ba-igindxda*. Ganés‘i® gdk!an k!eméi, xa®isgiplisgap‘, gwelt‘gat 
ginax kleméi; wili s‘idibi's'i® k!eméi. 


Gané datlabak‘ ha‘it‘bt’xt‘bixik’”. Gané lep!és hahia- 
wtk‘'i, ganat‘ gidi alxali yap!a; pli! yogd* has‘s’6", gas‘i® 
alxaliyana® haya pliya. Gana®néx hop!é”n yap!ata wil; 
lep‘nixa wilf ganat’. Samdxas‘i® ana®néx‘ alxali, Ani® wili 
ganau. Gwas’ wili yaxa wit'géye*k‘'i, gas‘i® pli yogd* k!eméi 
habini. Gana'nex samdxa alxali, ani lep‘nixa nat‘ wili 
ganau. 


2. MARRIAGE. 


Wa-iwi he*wa*gan, tclulx hé“*watwa*giwin; ydp!as‘i® gel- 
gulaxa'n wa-iwi maxa dap!al4-u mdxa, gas‘i® ga®’al he*wak‘ 


‘An attempt was made to secure a series of texts dealing with the life of the 
Indians. The six short texts that make up this part represent the indifferent success 
obtained. Indians generally find it far more difficult to dictate an account of a 
custom, which requires a certain amount of originality, than to tella myth which they 
have already told or heard tell doubtless more than once. 


(176) 


Il. CUSTOMS AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES:! 


1. How a Taketma House was BuILr.’ 


The people are making a house. A post they set in the 
ground, and here again they set one in the ground, yonder again 
they set one in the ground, in four places they set them in the 
ground. Then also they place beams across on top in four 
places, and above (these) they. put one across just once. And 
just then they make the house wall; and then on top they place 
the house boards, those they make out of sugarzpine lumber. 
Then they finish it on top, on either side*® they finish it. Then 
they make the door, and on top they make a hole for the going 
out of the smoke. And then they make a ladder, they notch 
out (a pole), for going down to the floor they make it; and the 
house wall they make. 

Then they finish it, all cleaned inside. Now rush mats they 
spread out inside, on such the people sit. The fireplace is in 
the center, so that they are seated on either side of the fire. In 
that way, indeed, was the house of the people long ago; in winter 
their house was such. But in summer they were sitting like 
now,‘ notin the house. Just a brush shelter they placed around, 
so that the fireplace they made in the middle. Thus they dwelt 
in summer, not as in winter in a house. 


2. MARRIAGE. 


A girl was purchased, with dentalia she was purchased. 
Now the people liked each other, the father of the girl and the 


2 For further details see Sapir, Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon, American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 9, pp. 262, 63. 

’ That is, they put on the boards reaching from the ridge-pole to the sides of the 
house. 

4We were sitting out in the open when this text was dictated. 


12 ia) 
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wa-iwi, Ga na®nagdsa8n hop!é”n yap!a. Gas‘i® tlemeyan- 
wia™, wa-iwi ya*ngwan dap!ala4-u wa?da. 


K‘ai gwala la*bdn, tc!ilx, xtma, yeléx, k!él, dak‘, yap’, 
degas, k!el mehelf', ga nat‘ la*b4n; mé*nais‘i® samaxa hix 
la*ban, luxtm ti‘gal daltwap‘i’/tlik‘Y ga la*ban, p‘im xum 
la*b4n. YAp!a mixal yd?da® aldi‘l letbanx. Hop!é”na wa-1wi 
Ani yok!"di t!i'la’p‘a, dalwi® 4ni gelgulik‘ tli'la’p‘a; dap!a’lau 
hono® gana®néx ani geloulik‘ k‘a-ila’p‘a dal*wit. 


3. How-a FEeup wASs SETTLED." 


Xa*wit’.. Yap!la tlomdxa'n k!o"x4mxa yow6d"da® ha’ya 
yok!"at‘gwan yilim, xilam y6"k!a® yilim. Tclolx ga xilam 
yo"kla* naganhan. Gasi® gané tclibinxa®’n, gas‘i® xa*wisa* 
kieméen, gast xatwit.  ““ibrl’ iiisa “thumiixdat,” naedsatn 
yapla. Aga t!lomomdanma® ga xa*wisa®* kleméi. ‘‘ Ganat‘ 
®i’s'i, tleimi®s *a’ci,” nagan yap!a do'ma’s. Gasi® an? gel- 
gulik‘’, ‘‘Wede k‘ai tsbiga®, hond® dé"mxbin yd*,” naga 
yap!a do"ma®’s. Gané xa*wisa* hanyewé*®, gané gwenhegwé- 
hook. °°! Ane abt’ ugasbi'n;’, nagasby”” naga.” Gane 
xa*wisa*, “‘‘Wede ganat‘,’ *isisi® nagd'n.”’ 


“Wede ga néxdam t!umtxda® haxo"nhi, dani gwit 
na‘nagasbinda®’. Ganga tlimtixdam yaxa, wa-iwi't‘ék‘ gé 
cifulit‘a®,” nagdsa'n yap!a hop!é”n. Gané hanyewe®. ‘‘ ‘Ganga 
ibil® w’s'i,’ nagasbi. ‘Gi*wa kliga*t’, hondé® yap!la do%mand’,’ 
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father of the youth, so for that reason they purchased the girl. 
That long ago people did to one another. Thereupon they went 
with her to see her married, the girl was taken to the youth. 

Many things were carried (as presents)—dentalia, food, 
burden-baskets, basket-buckets, skirts, basket-caps, sifting 
basket-pans, cooking baskets, that sort of things was carried 
along; but at this season, summer, camass was taken along, 
manzanita berries mixed up with sugar-pine nuts,—those were 
carried along, dried salmon was carried along. As many people 
as did go, all carried things along. Long ago, indeed, the girl 
did not know the husband, sometimes she did not like the 
husband; thus also the youth sometimes did not like the 
woman. : 


3. How a Feup was SETTLED.! 


(How) one acts as go-between. (Let us suppose) people 
who are related to each other by their children’s marriage slay 
one another, on either side they call for each other’s bones, dead 
men’s bones they call for. Dentalia, those used to be termed 
dead men’s bones. So then they make speeches to one another, 
and one is made a go-between, so that he may go between 
(both parties). “Give me blood-money, since you have slain 
me!’’ people said to each other. Now he (whose kinsman) has 
been slain, that one makes use of the go-between. “Give me 
of that kind, give me one hundred,’’ the slayer of the person is 
told. But he does not wish it. “I will not give you anything, 
I shall even kill some more of yours,’’ says the slayer of the 
person. Then the go-between returns across, then recounts 
what he has been told. “‘I’ll give you no blood-money!’ he 
says to you,’’ says he. Then the go-between (adds), “‘ Not in 
that fashion!’ no matter how often I told him.’’ 

“Do not tell me that, since you have slain mine just for 
nothing, though I did nothing to you. For just no reason have 


1 Compare Sapir, op. cit., pp. 270-72. 
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nagait‘e®,” nagd® xa*wisa*. Gané gwenhegwéhak‘*nana*® 
gana'néx malak‘ xa*wisa*, ‘““Gané aga dtimhak‘*dan guxwi' 
xilam lalé.”’ Ga nagdsafn yapl!la hop!é”n tlomdxanda’®. 
Gas'i® gané honé® hanyewé® xa*wisa*. Emé®dat’ dtimhék™ 
tiagd#, “Ganga hanyéti! k‘diwi® tgi’si,” naga damhdék’”. 
Gas‘if hdnyewe®. ‘‘‘Ganga k‘diwi® tsi,’ nagdsbi,” naga”* 
xa*wisa’, ‘ K‘Aiwi® 6k‘i,” nagd® xa*wisa*, yap!a do"ma’s naga. 
“Yewe déhi kliyitk‘. Hondé* yap!a do"manda®, gedé ye°gwas- 
bina’! Yap!a gwala do"mand’, gas‘ gafal k‘aiwi® 6k‘1,”’ 
nagd® xa*wisa*. 


Gané “Ha” naga®. “K‘aiwis'i® ogoy@n.-. Diwai®k-= 
naga® yap!a do'mda’s. ‘‘Wéde gede.ye’gwdsdam, k‘aiwi® 
ogisbitn. KiG"yabadam_ e®bik‘,” naga® yap!la do*ma's. 
“K‘é-iwi® ha’p‘d? mdsi® hono® w’si.”’ Mi hond® yewé® 
xa*wisa*; mi’ senésant’, guxwi' dai la‘lé’. Yokloya4n mi 
k‘4iwi® 6k‘igulugwan. Gwdla yap!a.. Mt senésant’. “‘ ‘ibi’l® 
ogoyi'n,’ nagdsbi; ‘masf® tloco" ha’p‘di' *i’s'1,’ nagdsbi.”” Mii 
gwenhegwéhék’”. Mi’sga® dak‘dahalk‘wa, ‘“Gahi® nagdé*®.”’ 
Gané ibi/l® ogts‘a’n. Gané ha*ya. wat'gwan ginitk’, gané 
ogtisa'n. Yap!a do"mda’s da*gwdla oy6n, 4a’k‘si® tlos’6% 
ha’p‘dihi ogoyin. Ganatnéx hop!é”na yap!a t!omdxanda’, 
k‘aila’p‘as'1® hond® k‘ai gwala ogtsa'n haya. Xa*wisa*s’i® 
hono® k‘ai ogoyin, tc!lilx ogoyin; adat‘ dtmhdk‘"da* ga 
xebé’n, ga ~tclolx . ogoik'wa..- Yapla, do"ma’s “ant kai 
ogoik‘wa. 


1Literally, ‘‘in-front-of-that you-will-be-returned-with-(it).”’ 
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you slain one of mine, though yonder my girl is dwelling,’’ 
(thus) people spoke to one another in times long past. Then 
he returns across. ‘‘‘Just you give me blood-money!’ he says 
to you. “Too far will it go! People will yet be slain,’ say I,”’ 
says the go-between. Then, recounting what he has been — 
entrusted to say, the go-between tells him thus, “Now these 
whose (kinsman) has been slain, their heart has become sick.’’ 
That did people of long ago say to one another when they killed 
each other. So then once more the go-between turns across. 
On this side he whose (kinsman) has been slain cries. “ Keep 
on going across! Many things he must give me,’”’ says he whose 
(kinsman) has been slain. So he returns across. ‘“‘Just you 
give me something!’ he says to you,’’ says the go-between. 
“Give him something!’’ says the go-between, to the slayer of 
the person he says it. ‘‘Perhaps too far it goes. Yet shall 
people be slain; they will get even with you. Many people will 
be killed, so for that reason give him something!”’ says the 
go-between. 

Then ‘“‘Yes’’ he says. “I'll give him something. It is well,” 
says the slayer of the person. “You shall not get even with 
me, I'll give you something. Friends to each other we are,” 
says the slayer of the person. “Some little thing do you also 
give me in return!’’ Now the go-between returns again; now 
he whoops, his heart has become glad. Now it.is known that 
it is intended to give him something. Many are the people. 
Now he whoops. “‘I give you blood-money,’ he says to you. 
‘Do you too give me a little bit,’ he says to you.’’ Then he 
relates to them what he has heard. A certain one answers him, 
“Just that he says.’’ Then they give each other blood-money. 
Now on either side they proceed to each other and give each 
other (presents). The slayer of the person gives most of all, 
to him; in his-turn, is given just a ‘little bit. Thus in time 
long past, indeed, people (acted) when they slew one another. 
And also the women on both sides give each other many things. 
And the go-between also is given something, dentalia are given 
to him. On this side he whose (kinsman) has been slain, that 
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4. How a Bap-HEartep MEpDICINE-MAN HAS HIS GUARDIAN 
SPIRITS DRIVEN OUT OF HIM. 


Goyo i'lts!ak‘” ganat‘ bayeweyagwan’ yo'lapxda* yap!a 
gayawana®. Gas ani® dd"mia gelgulugwdan, gasi® gaval 
yo"lapxda* ba-ihimiman. S‘umlohdélxa’s xebé*n, ant yap!a 
gamaxdi® xebéfn. ‘Ga na®nak',” nagan; ani ak‘ hagu- 
xwit'g’a’ xebé'n. Gasi® gani xti#ne lalé‘, ga4ni yap!a abai- 
lemé'x.  Hé*lt‘a® Ani yok!oyé*n. _ Wihin hemé*ham, mi’ 
gelel4*xalditn;® wihin hemé*ham s‘omlohdlxa’s hé‘lt‘a. Goyo 
bayeweyak’” yo"lapxda’, himiméan. 


Gané da*p!iya mats!agan goyd lap‘s wé’k‘i®. Gané k‘o®px 
badabat'i wa*dixda, gané yo"l4pxda* misga'n bayewé®. GaAsit 
bayewéida® a"+ yo"m hadé*da nagd® goyd. Gané hono® 
gahi na4*naga gani plul’ badabat‘’1. Gané hono® bayewéida® 
yo'lapxda gané yo"m hadé*da nagé*®. Gané goyo m&n mixél 
bayewéida® yo"lapxda. M1' ga’m bayewé®. Gané wa*himiddn 
goyd, ‘“Wede tsla-imat, aldi he/ilél’k’,”’ nagan, goyo wathi- 
midén. Gané hono® gahi® na’naga; gané hono® bayewé® 
yo'ldpxda*, gané yd"m hono® hadé*da naga. Man mixal 
bayewéida®; mi' xibini bayewé*®. Gané hond* gahi® nanaga, 
hono® yewé* yo'l4pxda. Man mixal bayewéida®. Gas‘ 
“Wede ts!a-imat‘,” nagan, “héilel®k‘’.” Ts‘lista mui**xdan® 
ga na®nagan. Gasi® man bayewéida® yo"l4pxda; mi‘ déhal 
bayewé®, mi' ixdil bayewé*. Gananéx man; gani yap!ami’s 
la*lit‘a®, mi! yaplami”s bayewé®, naga¥®, 


1Compare Sapir, Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. xx, p. 48. 
2 = ba-ryeweyagwan. 
8 Literally, ‘raw,’ 7. e., such as are not medicine-men. 
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one does so, that one gives him dentalia. The slayer of the 
person does not give him anything. 


4. How a Bav-HEARTED MEDICINE-MAN HAS HIS GUARDIAN 
SPIRITS DRIVEN OUT OF HIM. 


A bad-hearted medicine-man—of such a one the guardian 
spirits are driven out, since he eats up people. Now it is not 
desired to kill him, so for that reason his guardian spirits are 
driven out. A s‘omlohdlxa's does it, raw* people do not do it. 
“Do that to him,’’ he is told; he, (the medicine-man), does 
not do it of his own free will. So now night has come, now the 
people have assembled together in the house. ‘His song I do 
not know. My mother used to imitate it, now I have forgotten 
it;> my mother used to imitate the song of the s‘omlohdlxa‘s. 
The medicine-man’s guardian spirits he causes to go out, they 
are driven out. 

Then the medicine-man is placed alongside of the fire 
without a blanket. Then ashes are clapped all over his body, 
and one of his guardian spirits goes out. Now as it goes out 
(the medicine-man groans) a"+, and there is blood in the medi- 
cine-man’s mouth. Then he does that same thing to him again, 
now claps ashes over him. Now when his guardian spirit goes 
out again, then there is blood in his mouth. Now the medicine- 
man counts how many of his guardian spirits go out. Now 
two have gone out. Then the medicine-man is addressed, 
“Do not hide them! Let them all go!’’ he is told, the medicine- 
man is addressed. Then again that same thing he says to him; 
now again his guardian spirit goes out, and again blood is in 
his mouth. He counts how many go out; now three have gone 
out. Then again he does that same thing to him, again his 
guardian spirit goes. He counts how many go out. Thereupon 


4Literally, ‘“‘in his own heart.” 
5 =gel-yaldaxaldt*n, literally, ‘‘ I breast-lost it.”’ 
6 Literally, ‘‘ at-night once,” 7. ¢., ‘in one night.” 
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“Gani mi di hené’n?’’ nagd4n goyd. Gwdla yap!la wili 
debi’. Gas? “Hé-u,’* naga®, “‘mi! hené®n, mi’ dnt k‘ai.” 
‘ Dedilimi’sgat‘?. Mi di bts: la*lé’?”” Gas-i® “‘ H4-u,” naga®. 
“Ne® hono®, gathi na*nak‘i,” nagan s‘omlohdlxa’s. Gas‘ 
géhi® na®naga, mdxla k‘aldk‘alhi, iwédbadabat‘'1; Ani® k‘ai 
bayewé® yotl4pxda, mi’ hené'n. S‘omlohdélxa’s g4 na*naga; 
goyd ilts!lak‘” yap!la gayawand®, ga ga®’al ga* nagan. Gas1° 
wihin ga®* néx! meléxi, aldi’ wihin yiwin ga® meléxina®. Gas‘1® 
goyo ba*yewéida® k‘4i hetne maxla ‘algi*gtiwik’” nat‘ lale’. 
Gé na®nagan goyo iltslak'*, Wihin ga* nex meléxi, gi's i 
An? alxiigitn. 


5. FRANCES JOHNSON IS CURED BY A MEDICINE-WOMAN.? 


Gané xili“xwinia-uda®,’ géhi goyo mahai xili*xwa®. Gané 
sa*nsdnsinia®; k‘a-ila’p‘agan ba*xé"dan, ga ganau sa*nsdnsa®n. 
Gané he®ne gi' ts‘!awit’ eit‘e®, 4ni® nek gwel®itisi. Mi! bo"s‘i 
bém ik!wenéhi'n, hop!éns‘i® 4ni® nék gwelitis'i wa-iwi eit‘e°da*. 


Gas‘? xil®k‘wi lo"lagwanma® hé'ne xilam la*lit‘e®. Gas‘it 
gané goyo lagag4mdan, wiham goyo lagag4mt'; goyo gamg4m 
dak‘dé hoyé*t’.* Gas‘i® mithis lohoit‘e*. Gas‘i® goyo yimis‘al- 


1 Literally, “ that speaking.”’ 
* Compare Sapir, op. cit., pp. 43, 44. 
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“Do not hide them!”’ he is told, “let them go!’’ In one night 
that is done to him. Now he counts them as his guardian 
spirits go out; now five have gone out. Now ten have gone 
out. In that way he counts them. Then when it has come to 
twenty, now twenty have gone out, he says so. 

“Are they all gone now?”’ is asked the medicine-man. 
Many are the people, the house is full. Thereupon “ Yes’’ he 
says. “Now they are all gone, there are none now.’’—‘ Do 
you tell the truth? . Have they all disappeared now?’’ There- 
upon “ Yes’? he says. “ Well, do that same thing to him again,”’ 
is told the s‘omlohdlxa’s. So that same thing he does to him, 
dust he rubs over him, claps it wpon him. No more do his 
guardian spirits go out, they are all gone now. That has the 
somlohdélxa’s done to him. Since the bad-hearted medicine- 
man ate up people, for that reason was that done to him. Now 
my mother did tell me that account;! they are all my mother’s 
words, that which she did tell me. Now when the medicine- 
man has recovered, just like one that has had ashes thrown in 
his face has he become. That is done to evil-minded medicine- 
men. My mother did tell me that account, but I did not see it. 


5. FRANCES JOHNSON IS CURED By A MEDICINE-WoMAN.’ 


Now while they were playing woman’s shinny-ball,* right 
there a great medicine-woman was playing shinny-ball. Then 
they were fighting with one another; the women (of one side) 
were beaten, for that reason they fought with one another. 
Now at that time I was a fast runner, no one beat me in running. 
But today I hold a staff in my hand, while long ago, when I 
was a girl, no one beat me in running, 

Now when the shinny-billet was played with, at that time 
I became sick. Now then a medicine-man was paid, my father 
did pay a medicine-man. Four medicine-men danced for me.* 


3 See Sapir, American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 9, pp. 261, 62. 
4Literally, ‘‘ over-me he-danced.” 
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dafn. Mi agasi® yo"k!"at‘k‘ yd?; xumas‘it t!ak‘ xabinwini, 
ant wana t!a’/k‘ debi, A4ni® gana de*igt’si, xisi® ani’ k‘ai 
wewé'n. Dayo'g4mxa gds‘i® gané yimis‘aldatn goyo ga hawi 
Ant dak‘dé hoyét‘a®. Aga goyo gamg4m yaxa dak‘dé hoyé't', 
gdsi® hé%ga goyo yimis‘aldanda® ga hawi 4ni® dak‘dé hoyé't’. 
Yimis‘aldanda® wihin goyo wilt‘, he’ne ya® gané ba-ikliyi/*k’. 


Gané yap!a falt!eméx; Ani* gi! alxiigitn yap!a *alt !leméxda', 
mi lohoit‘e’. Gané hoyé*t’ habébini diha-uda la*lit‘a® ya* 
Gané ‘“‘it!4ni, gwélxda i/axda it!Anip‘,” nagd4® goyo’a. Gas‘i® 
“Aga yo™sda* mi’wa,” negés'i. Mi' lohoit‘e®; nék‘di yow6d's? 
Gas‘i® biliwdldana® tclid4xgwa, k‘4i he®ne bém ba-ixdé"dinma‘, 
na®fnex. na'nagdé®. Bo" aga bém_ la-uddnxbigi®, andi®! wa‘a- 
ganit‘? Gana*néx ba-ix6"t', wa’agani®n ba-ixé"dina®. Gas‘1® 
henehi. bactiebéte® ~Xaima “asi, hindé”’ nagait ey «Gas? 
goyo tiyti*s’. Gasi® gané ga nagd®, “‘ Hawi nak‘i, bo"né hawi 
wa*dixda® ik!u"mini‘n.”” Gané hono® helél®’, gané aldi *ik!u'- 
man wa*dixdek‘; gané yo"m k!él ganau mats!ak‘. Gané aldi 
‘ik!lu"man; legwélsi déxdagwa wa, yim ba-iginik‘’, k!él ganau 
mats!ak‘. A’ni® hono® xilam la*lit‘e®. 


Gané ga nagda*, ‘““Wede hond® xilam 1lap‘kleit‘, gii 
cti"alp‘gi® eit‘e®, wede lohdk‘t eit‘e®. Lohdk‘it eit‘e® ya? hetne 
ya* hono® xilam lap‘da®,”” negési. ‘“Wa-iwi dG, dani i/lts!ak‘” 
wa*himit’ yapla, guxwi' yaxa dt, t’yt’s’ yaxa,” nagd® gané 
goyo. ‘‘Gané pla*g4n, xi t'i kleman, pla*g4n; he'ne ya? 
xuma da*6k‘’k*.”” Gané xi t‘i kleméi wihin; gané plegénxi, 


‘Either dndi (=dnt* dt) or wede di may here be used as negative interrogative 
particle, according to whether wa*aganit' is taken as aorist (‘‘ you feel it; aorist 
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Now then I almost died. Thereupon I dreamt of a medicine- 
woman. And now I was nothing but bones; and my food was 
half a spoonful, not even a full spoonful, not that much did 
my mother give me to eat, nor did I drink any water. And 
now in the fall I dreamt of that medicine-woman who had not 
yet danced for me. These four medicine-men had been dancing 
for me, but yonder medicine-woman I had dreamt of—that one 
had not yet danced for me. My mother went to fetch the 
medicine-woman I dreamt of, and just then she came. 

Then the people assembled together. I did not see the 
people as they came together, I was dead now. Then she 
danced just when it had come to be after the middle of the day. 
Then “Hold her! Do you people hold her legs and hands,”’ 
said the medicine-woman, for her part. Now “She here might 
start up,’’ she said concerning me. Now I was dead; who starts 
up (when he is dead)? Then jumping upon the disease spirit, 
something like a splinter of wood being pulled out, thus she did. 
If nowadays a splinter of wood should hurt you, would you not 
feel it? In that way she pulled it out; I felt it when she pulled 
it Out. And-just then I arose. “Give me food, mother,’’ | 
said. Thereupon the medicine-woman laughed (from joy). 
Now thereupon that she said, “Tell her to wait until now I 
set right her body.’’ Then again she sang, then set my body 
completely right. Then the blood she put into a basket- 
bucket. Now everything she set right; with her lips she sucked 
it from me, took out the blood, and put it into the basket- 
bucket. Not again did I become sick. 

Then that she said, ‘““Not again will you become sick as 
long as I remain alive, as long as I do not die. Just when I 
should die, just then will you again become sick,’’ she said to 
me. “She is a good girl, not badly she talks to people, ever 
good her heart, ever she laughs,’’ then said the medicine- 
woman. ‘Now let her bathe. Prepare hot water, let her 


stem agan- with organic second a) or potential (‘‘ you would feel it;’’ non-aorist 
stem agla]n- with inorganic second a). 
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he'ne yA? xuma *ugi’s'i. Agas’‘i® aldi' mi' ha%yeweya”, goyos'!® 
mi né6“s° yewé®, 


Ba*yewénxi; 4ni® hono® xilam la*lit‘e® hé®ne gasi*. Gané 
ba*yeweit‘e'da® @/luklit‘k’ he*lemé*x, Anat‘ la*lé‘ dagaxdek’, 
Ani k‘ai W/luklit‘k’. Gwen'wi*xap’ ga yd* dagaxdek‘ alt‘géye- 
t‘giyafn. Gana®néx ba*yewénxi, ga gatal gia da*hdé"xgwa'n 
goyd. Gasi® aldi' bo" yapla ga nagd®, “A’ni® k‘ai goyd, 
ani Kiar yok,” maga® bo" aga ga*ya*k’”, -Gret -owale 
alxfigitn. Witwakdi' ga’plini goyd ~mf*s1®! hono® wihin 
‘“t'Ada®” naga; éme® ba-ikliy?®k‘ wit‘'awa xilamna®, gadak‘ 
hoyé*t’. Gi’ gana'nex alxiigitn goyd. Yapla ‘alt‘gt®s’? goyo 
wifin, gixgap‘ ogoihi, agas1® gdm dani® gana*néx yapl!la’ goyo. 


6. A Raip oF THE UppeR TAKELMA.? 


Sama mti*xdan wigamdis‘i® Yuk‘yaék‘wa‘ 16"k‘, gehihi® 
waya®. Dahd*xa lalé’, t'geméthauhi®, gané hinau *A4lyuwuya™; 
p!i yaxa degiilt’k!alx déks’o"mal. Mi wul'x! me® la%lé‘, mithi® 
klawawia4" no". Gané he*’néhi wigdmdi wa-iwi't‘a he®néhi 
geltlayak’, ‘6+ hami’t‘ yuk‘ydk‘wa gede wayd*da®. Geldii- 
yalxalt‘k!eit‘?” nagd® wigamdi wa-iwi't‘a. He®ne ydé*hi ga 
naga, ‘6+,’ wiham. Gwényewé*, mdxa yewewdlt’. Wigamdi 
xap!iné"k‘wa, mi‘ waik‘his wigamdi. ‘ Ba*dép‘! mi ‘£ali 
wilx.” Ba’hi®bili®, ganéhi® no" k!awi” mdaxadi‘l; da’maxau 
ya*hi waya*nia™. 


le=mit*s-s4*. 

2yapla *alt' gur*s, ‘‘ people white,” refers to white men; yap/a alone, ordinarily 
simply ‘‘ person, people,’ by contrast here means “ Indian.’ 

3In speaking of the Upper Takelma the word wul\x is here used, a term ordinarily 


? 
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bathe, just then you shall give her food to eat.’’ Then my 
mother prepared warm water. Then she made me bathe, just 
then she gave me food. Thereupon they all now returned home 
yonder, and now the medicine-woman returned next door. 

She cured me; not again did I become sick as at that time. ° 
Then, when I recovered, my hair all came out; in this way 
did my head become—no hair of mine at all. A neckerchief, 
just that I tied about my head. Thus she cured me; for that 
reason, I, for my part, believe in medicine-men. But nowadays 
all people say that, “ Nothing the medicine-men, nothing they 
know,’’ say nowadays these (people) growing up. But I have 
seen many. Two of my cousins are medicine-men, and also 
another one (who) calls my mother aunt. Here he came when 
my elder sister was sick, and danced for her. I, for my part, 
have thus seen medicine-men. White people’s doctors are 
different, they give people medicine; but we Indian medicine- 
men are not thus. 


6. A RaIp OF THE UPPER TAKELMA.? 


One summer my paternal grandfather was trapping at 
Yik‘yak‘wa,‘ right there he slept. The evening came, it was 
getting dark; then up river they looked, a fire was just blazing 
on top of the mountains. Now the Shastas* were coming hither, 
and people ran off down river. And just then my paternal 
grandmother bethought herself, “Oh, it is right there at Yak’- 
yak‘wa that your father is sleeping. Did you forget him?”’ 
said my paternal grandmother. Just then that said my father, 
“Oh!’’ He turned back, went back for his father. My paternal 
grandfather was warming his back, now my paternal grand- 
father had nearly gone to sleep. “Get up! Now right here 


referring to the Shastas. Indeed Frances Johnson used the English name Saste to 
translate the Indian wul\x, though, when asked, she definitely declared that she had 
reference to the Lat‘ ga%wd* or Upper Takelma. 

‘ Yak‘ ydk’wa was a well-known salt-marsh where many deer were caught. 
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Ganéhi® gwel'wa’+k‘wi® la*lit‘a® ba*dé*yeweyagwan, agasi* 
wiham’a k!u"y4pxadil dap!a’la-u ga’p*ini gelweyanxa‘n.' 
Ganéhi® mi hono® k!iawiwid" ba*dé*yeweyagwdn, agasi’ 
wiha4m wayé® k!u"y4pxadi‘l. Gwi’ne si®wé/k‘di waik‘, ani 
k‘wa’xk‘; agdsi® mi! yapla 4ni® k‘ai, gd*p*inihi yaxa waya’ 
hawi wiham k!u%y4pxadi‘l Agdsi® tilum®& da’mdxau plt 
falxiigin, gdsi® xii’/+*nehi yanak‘ wilx'a. Ganéhi® hu"+ witlx 
mi‘ yawé®, Mi yo'mi yap!a; agdsi® yap!la k!iwt"da® mi 


da'maxau, hé'ne yd*hi iguyt’xa'n. ‘‘Wdtlx mi’ me®wok’,”’ 
nagdsa*nhi® k!luYyadpxadi‘l. ‘‘Gwidi na*nagayik‘?’ nagdsa®n 


klu"y4pxadi‘l. Wiham hogd’s ytk‘, k!u"yapxas1® hono® 
hogwa's yik‘. 


‘“ Ba®bilwaba®.”’ - Mi’ wdilx*a ° dé*t‘an, ~mi=hono® dé*t'an 
wiit‘géyek!lin. Ha®s’6" yd*hi waik‘; ganéhi® ba*bili®, mi‘ 
klawa’% “Ge wili®,-no" ge wil!” Mi “p‘a+’ sgelé™ 


wilx, ‘“‘Ge wili® n6",” nagd-ihi® wilx. D6°k‘ ga’plini a4na®nak‘ 
ga’plini do"k falmi’*s’, ga ya*hi gwelda hiwili* wiham, agdsi® 
klu"yApxa® ‘*4ni® yok!w6i gwidat‘’ hiwiliuda®. Gané mithi® 
ts‘linits!anx wtlx ‘alwa*dit‘gwan. ‘‘ Hawi ba*be® mahdit‘a 
wai!‘ bo"s‘i® p‘elék‘s‘a®,> ba*be® hawi waya'®,’’* nagdsa'nhi®. Aga 
do"k‘ gweldana* wiham, gadak‘ ya*hi naga, gdhi dexebé'n 
do"k‘ gadak’ naga-ida*. Ganéhi® wiham galt‘agwa ik!u"man, 
agasi® yiwiya™ wulx, ts'linits'!anx; eme*ne yd*hi mii tslayak‘. 
Holl’? mi snaga®wiham'a babii mi hok> “German 
ge wili*® no", ge wili®,”” nagasa’nhi*. Géme'di hono® alda*gink‘?® 


1So heard for gelwayaanxa*n. 

2 Pronounced in a violent whisper. 
3A loud and prolonged whisper. 
‘Literally, ‘‘ still up-sun-big sleep!” 
5 Upper Takelma form of p‘eléxa*. 
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are the Shastas.’’ Up he jumped, then down river his father 
and he ran off. Far off indeed were they all sleeping. 

Then, when the early morning came, their journey was 
started again, but my father indeed and his friend, two youths, 
were sleeping together. Now then again they all ran off, 
their journey was started, but my father and his friend were 
sleeping. I do not know how long they slept, they did not wake 
up; but now there were no more people, just the two indeed 
did still sleep—my father and his friend. But only a little 
while before a fire had been seen afar off, and all night long the 
Shastas, indeed, were going on. Then hu"+ the Shastas now 
were talking. Now they caught up with the people; but when 
now the people had run off far away, just then (my father and 
his friend) nudged each other. “The Shastas have now arrived 
here,’’ said he and his friend to each other. ‘What are we 
going to do?’’’ said the friends to each other. My father was a 
runner, and also his friend was a runner. 

“Let us jump up!’’ Now the Shastas, for their part, were 
in front of them, and they also were surrounded on all sides. 
Just in the middle they seemed to be sleeping; then they jumped 
up, and scampered off. ‘There they run, down river there they 
run!’’? Now p‘a+* shouted the Shastas. ‘“‘ There they run down 
river,’’ said the Shastas. Two logs were like this, two logs were 
together; right under those ran my father, but he did not know 
which way his friend had run. Now then the Shastas were 
angry with one another. “Still sleep when the sun is way up!* 
And just now they were going out to war, (yet) still they sleep 
when the sun’s way up,’’® they said to one another. While my 
father was under these logs, one passed right over them; that 
same thing he said, as he passed over the logs. Then my 
father got ready his bow, while the Shasta was talking, was 


6 Bitter sarcasm. The Shastas are finding fault with one another for allowing the 


men to escape. 
7A hoarse whisper. 
8Literally, ‘‘when did they find him again?” 7.¢., ‘they never found him 


again,” 
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Gi#wa no" ydé*hi, gé hono® p!a-iditwiliwia"%. Ganéhie 
dewénxa la*lé’; gwel*wa/k‘withi wigdmdi wa-iwi't‘a p!lagda-ihi® 
hawi t‘gemétlia-uda’, mii yaxa hdnt‘ada mi’ p!ulu”p!alhi, 
dihaut‘gwan nagé®, Ganéhi* wigdmdifa du'git‘gwa wa*it!ox6x1. 
Ganéhi® “Mi ‘alé hant‘ada wilx,” nagd®, mi ‘als‘o"mal 
klawtwid™. Ganéhi® mi’sga® wili heyé*x ida t!f't‘a® hap‘sdi'? 
ganat‘hi k‘abdxa* yap!a, agdsi® mi' hdnt‘ falso"mal *%e*biya™, 
agasi® wili misga® hawi *Ani® also"mal yap!a. ‘‘®Ali laba, ali 
laba,” nagdé-ihi®, nak!a t‘bé"xi®? naga, wilxsi® mi‘ emé® la*lé’. 
Ganéhi® mi dak‘yo"mikwa, mi tslayagdn. ‘Ha’ ha ha,”’ 
mi! wiyik‘ ts!layaganma®. ‘‘Gi! £eit‘e®, wede dtimxdap‘, Dilo"mi? 
yugama'’s eit‘e®,” naga-ihi® Ga wili mi’sga® he*ileméklin, 
k‘abaxa, gtixda’, tlomxixa, bis’ klemén wili mi”sga® yap!a. 
A’ni® hono® gwi gini®k‘ yaxa, ganéhi® hinau yewe®. Lat‘ga*wa® 
xebé'n. Gana®néxhi yap!a hop!é”n henenagw4sa'n. Gana*nex 
meléxi wihin, hawi ‘ani® wiham y6"k’™. 


* With gesture towards some Indian lads that happened to be about. 
2 =tbdour-hi*, 
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angry; when he was right close to him now, he shot at him. 
“ Ho®!”’ now he said; my father, for his part, jumped up and 
ran. “There he runs, there he runs down river, there he runs!”’ 
they said to one another. They never found him again. 

Just way off down river, there again they were camping. 
Then the next day came. Right early in the morning my 
paternal grandmother was bathing when yet it was dark; now 
just on the other side of the river (the Shastas) now were march- 
ing, one after another they passed on. Then my paternal 
grandmother, for her part, snatched together her clothes. 
Then she said, “ Now right here on the other side of the river 
are the Shastas,’’ and to the mountains they ran off. Then 
one house was left (with) a person’s sons just like those little 
boys;* while now they were all half up the mountain the people 
of the one house were not yet in the mountains. “Take this 
along, take this along,’’ they said, all kinds of noise they made, 
but the Shastas had already got to be here. Now then they 
caught up with them, and they were shot. “H4’ ha ha,’’ now 
they groaned as they were shot. “It is I. Do not kill me. 
I am one who married at Di*lo"mi,’’* he said. That one house 
was cleaned out—his sons, his wife, his mother-in-law—exter- 
minated were the people of the one house. No further did they 
still go, then returned up river. The people of Lat‘gat did so. 
Just in that way did the people of long ago destroy each other. 
Thus did my mother tell me; not yet had she married my father. 


3 He thinks to be shown mercy by representing himself as related to some people 
that live further up the river. 


13 


II. MEDICINE FORMULAS." 


1. WHEN SCREECH-OWL TALKS. 

Wada dap‘o"p‘ati 6"p‘ bobdp‘. “‘Xemelat‘édi? Dewénxa 
hadéhal na*ndn? ha*ixdil na*ndn, gasi® yamx ga-iwada®’, yom 
ga-iwada®. Xemelat’,” nagan. Gasi® dewénxa ha*ixdi’l 
naga*n4n.* Ga nagdnhan hat‘ga*dé hop!én, bo"si® emé® ani® 
ga nagan. ‘“Yap!a lohdg*ultk‘,” ne*yé® bo"%d bobop‘ yiwi- 
ya-uda*. 


2. WHEN HUMMINGBIRD IS SEEN. 


‘“Walohogwada® a/liklit‘k’ datibt"t‘basda®.. Wilt’ ganau 
wahawaxxiwigwada’.”’ 


3. WHEN Hoortinc-Owt TALKs. 


T‘gwala* ga nagan, “ Libin di we’gds'dam? Ha*™ da*t‘ga- 
yawa*da fal’yo. Nék‘di t‘omoman? .He*dada® yap!a gwala. 
Gé di alxiigit’, ge di lohoya™?! Ga di gafal libin we’gdsdam?”’ 
nagan t'gwala® yiwiya-uda®. 


4. WHEN YELLOWHAMMER TALKS. 


Yap!a baxamda® alt!layak, ‘“‘ Yap!as‘f* baxa*m!’’—“‘ Baxax- 
mia-uda® yap!la ma di faltlayagit?”’ ga nagan yiwiyd-uda® 
eek 


1See Sapir, Journal of American Folk-lore, pp. 35-40, for interlinear translations 
and explanations of the significance of the charms. 


2 Literally, ‘‘ I shall cause to be or do.”” maan- is causative of non-aorist intr. na-. 
(194) 


Ill. MEDICINE FORMULAS! 


1. WHEN SCREECH-OWL TALKS. 


One blows tobacco (smoke) towards the screech-owl. 
“Dost thou wish to eat? Tomorrow I shall obtain? five or ten 
(deer), so that thou shall eat fat, blood shalt thou eat. Thou 
wishest to eat,’ he is told. And then, on the morrow, about 
ten (deer) are obtained.* That used to be done in my land long 
ago, but nowadays here that is not said to them. “People are 
about to die,’’ they say nowadays, indeed, when 4 screech-owl 
talks. 


2. WHEN HUMMINGBIRD IS SEEN. 


“Thou shalt die with my hair which thou pullest out of 
the side of my head! In thy house thou shall rot with it!”’ 


3. WHEN HooTinc-OwL TALks. 


To a hocting-owl that is said, “ Dost thou bring me news? 
Off yonder towards the north look thou! Who has been killed? 
There far away are many people. Didst thou see them there, 
did people die there? Didst thou for that reason bring me 
news?’’ is told a hooting-owl when he talks. 


4. WHEN YELLOWHAMMER TALKS. 


When people come he discovers them, “ People are coming!”’ 
—‘Djidst thou discover people as they kept coming?’’’ that is 
said to a yellowhammer when he talks. 


3 Literally, ‘‘ they were caused to be or do.”” mnagaan- is causative of aorist intr. 
nagat-. 
4 =] hotydu*. 
(195) 
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5. WHEN THE NEw Moon APPEARS. 


Bixal ba*t!ebét‘a®! sgelewdldan, “‘ Dap‘dit‘e®, déhi kliyak‘de®.’ 
is if yapla ‘Amadi lohé®!’ néxigi®, ma yd* na®nat‘e’, hawi* 
ba*dép‘de®. ‘i’si® k‘ai gwala hé*ne he*nagwdsbik‘na®, lap’am 
gaisbik‘na®, k‘ai gwala lasgim idxgwat’ ‘isi® ga gaisbik‘na’, 
gas'i® hawi ba*t!lebét‘am. Ma yda* na®ndt‘e® dé*xa. B6+.’’® 


6. WHEN THERE IS A HEAvy FALL oF SNOW. 


“T‘oam*® mé& degingan gwens‘o"mal s‘iulit‘a®, gwent’gém*® 
hagwelt‘gé*mt‘gam,”? nagdnhan pla*s. Gasi ant lop!dét’, 
hono® ha-uhand’s. Gelheyé®x p!4%s, ani® t'gam ha-uhi'mia 
gelgultik’, 


7, WHEN IT STORMS IN WINTER. 
Gwal‘t’ mahai wok‘da®’, gas‘1 
 He*dada’ hi-na, - T-sap xi’ tt'e* 
He®dada® hi nak‘”, 
He®s‘o"mal hi nak‘” degesi*t‘, 
He*wilamxa hi nak’ t‘gap‘xi/it‘e®, 
Wede mé® ginagwat’, 
Wede mé® gingat’. 
Hap‘de® xilam yo"k!a? 
Yewé sallatsak‘,”’ 
nagan ga’a. Whihin k!u"yapxa* maldk‘wék‘, ‘‘Gwal‘t‘ mahai 
w6k‘1®, ga na*ei®k'.”’ 


1 Literally, ‘‘when it arises.” 

* Literally, ‘‘ahead I shall go.” 

8This word is intended to represent a prolonged yelling. 

‘ Probably intended to frighten away the frogs and lizards that eat up the moon. 
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5. WHEN THE NEw Moon APPEARS. 


When the new moon appears, it is shouted to, “I shall 
prosper, I shall yet remain alive.? Even if people ‘Would that 
he died!’ do say of me, just like thee shall I do, again shall I 
arise. Even if all sorts of evil beings devour thee, when frogs 
eat thee up, many evil beings—lizards, even when those eat thee 
up, still dost thou rise again. Just like thee shall I do in time 
voscome “BO Sh)" 


6. WHEN THERE IS A-HEAVY FALL oF SNOW. 


“ Hither® drive on the elks that dwell in back of the moun- 
tain, the black necked ones down in dark places,”’ Snow used to 
be told. Thereupon it did not snow, he became quiet again. 
Snow is stingy; he does not desire to drive down elks. 


7, WHEN IT STORMS IN WINTER. 
When a great wind arrives, thereupon 


“Pass thou away from here. With thy digging-stick 
Pass thou away from here. 
Beyond the mountain pass thou with thy sifting 
basket-pan, , 
Beyond Wilamxa’ pass thou with thy digging-stick. 
Come thou not hither with it. 
Come thou not hither! 
Thy children dead people’s bones 
Perchance with their feet do touch,’’ 


just that was said to her. A friend of my mother’s told her, 
“Should a great wind arrive, that shall you say to it.”’ 


5 Each syllable of this formula is recited pompously by itself. 

‘_t'gem and -t‘géemt'gam are probably intentionally used to alliterate with t‘gam, 
“elk.” There may be a folk-etymology involved. 

1Or Alwilémxadis, a mountain. 
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8. WHEN A WHIRLWIND COMES. 
Gas'i® p‘o"yamx wili batit‘gwdlak‘*, dedewili'da  t‘ga* 
salp'witp line “ "6, *e" kinyaba’t eit’e’; ewineixde: elie’) ” 
nagan. 


g. A PRAYER TO THE WIND. 

“Hé! Gweltwa*didé ba-ideye*giwida® k‘aitwa ‘1’ltslak’’, 
dak‘hawalak‘idé ba-ideye’giwida®, dak‘iidé ba-ideye*giwida', 
hats!ek‘tsligidé ba-ideye*giwida® k‘aitwa ‘i’lts!lak‘”, daksaldé 
ba-ideye’giwida® k‘4i*wa ‘i’/lts!ak‘”.”” He®ne dap‘dp‘au, “h*+,”’ 
nagan. 


10. WHEN THERE Is A HEavy RaIn. 


“Gwiné'di ha-uhdan*sda®? ge®née loplodat’. Dit‘gaytk!u- 


ma*da duytm falp!itc!dltc!alhip‘. 


11. WHEN ONE SNEBEZES. 


“Nék'di kliytimisi? ‘Dap‘dit‘a®,’ néxdaba®, ‘hawi bé 
mu™xdan’? déhi kliyigada®.’* Desbti’/sba-usdaba’.”’ 


‘4. €., the wind. 
* Literally, ‘‘ yet day once.”’ 
3 Doubtless misheard for k/igadd*. 
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8. WHEN A WHIRLWIND COMES. 


Now a whirlwind whirls up past the house, the earth is 
kicked by the door. ‘*r", gs", thy friend I am, thy kinsman 
feat 48 Saick to it. 


g. A PRAYER TO THE WIND. 


“ Hé! From down my body shalt thou drive out evil things, 
from the crown of my head shalt thou drive them out, from 
over my hands shalt thou drive them out, from within my 
backbone shalt thou drive out evil things.’’ Then they blow, 


h*+ is said to it.? 
é 


to. WHEN THERE IS A HEAVY RAIN. 


‘“ How long before thou wilt cease? So long hast thou been 
raining!’’ (To those in the house:) “Do ye burn cat-tail 
rushes towards the west.’’ 


tt. WHEN ONE SNEEZES. 


“Who calls my name? ‘Thou shalt prosper,’ shall ye say 
of me, ‘yet another day’ shalt thou still go ahead. Ye shall 
blow to me.’” 


4That is, ‘‘mayest thou continue to live.” 
5 That is, ‘‘blow a whiff of tobacco smoke for my prosperity. ”’ 


Ot A DAR Y . 


This does not pretend to be more than a list of the 
Takelma verb, noun, and adjective stems obtained either in 
texts or otherwise. Only such derivatives, in the main, are 
given as either offer some difficulty in regard to formation or 
whose significance is not immediately obvious from the etymo- 
logy. An almost unlimited number of other derivatives, par- 
ticularly from verbs, may be formed by means of the various 
prefixes and suffixes discussed in The Takelma Language of 
Southwestern Oregon? (referred to as T. L.). Dertvative forms 
are printed indented under the stems. The independent. pro- 
nominal, demonstrative, and adverbial stems, particles, and 
interjections are listed in the grammar and need not be 
repeated here. In constructing forms from the materials 
presented in this vocabulary it should be remembered that the 
various phonetic processes described in the grammar operate; in 
particular, 7- umlaut is to be made allowance for. The alpha- 
betic order followed is asin English. k/, p!/, and t/ follow k‘, p‘, 
and t‘ respectively; ts’! follows t/: c is to be sought under s°: u, 
when variant of o, is found with 0, when variant of 7, with 2, 
which follows ts‘! References for forms are to page and line of 
this volume. 


List OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS. 


abl.=ablaut vocalism (T. L., $31) (t-) =instrumental-1- is dropped in 
acc.=accent — 3d per. subj. 3d per. obj. aorist 
act.=active and in 3d per. obj. imperative 
adj.=adjective (TL. $64) 

adv.=adverb mdtr.=indirect object, 1. e., tran- 
caus.=causative (T. L., $45) sitive verbs so designated use 
comit.=comitative (T. L., $46) suffix -s- when object is 1st or 
cont.=continuative (T. L., $43) 2d per. unless, in non-aorist 
contr.=contract verb (T. L., $65) stems, marked indir. -x- (T.L., 
ee: =frequentative (7. Pe $43) §47) 


1 Bulletin 40, Bureau of ee Binnoloey. 
(201) 
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anf.=infinitive (T. L., $74) 

intr. = intransitive 

arr. =irregular 

iter. =iterative (T. L., $43) 

n. ag.=noun of agency (T. L., §§79 
-82) 

obj. = object 

pass. ptc. = passive participle (T.L., 
§77) 

per.=person 

pl.=plural 

recipr.=reciprocal (T. L., $55) 

sing. =singular 

subj. = subject 

subor.=subordinate form (T. L., 
§70) 

T.L.=“ The Takelma Language of 
Southwestern Oregon’”’ (Bulle- 
tin 40, Bureau of American 
Ethnology) 

ty. = transitive 

uncontr.=uncontracted 

usit. =usitative 

voc. =vocative 

?= doubtful 

[ ]=inorganic element, generally h, 
“inorganic a,”’ or “constant 
a” (1. L., $810, 24; 42) 

() in verbs, enclose stem forms not 
actually found in material ob- 
tained but constructed with 
practical certainty from evi- 
dent analogies; in nouns, en- 
close pronominal elements 

- separates stems, prefixes, and 
suffixes; forms preceded by 
hyphen were not obtained ex- 
cept as compounded with prefix 
or prefixes given above or below 


: separates aorist stem or stems 
from verb stem or stems, 
aorist stems always preceding, 
verb stems following colon. 
Prefixes and suffixes given 
with aorist stems will be under- 
stood to apply also to verb 
stems, unless replaced by 
other elements. Verb pre- 
fixes (followed by hyphen) or 
stem forms that are listed as 
derivatives will be understood 
to be compounded with stems 
and suffixes given in first (un- 
indented) line, unless other 
elements replace these | 

Roman numbers (I, II, III, IV1, 
IV2, and IV3) refer to classes 
of conjugation; I and II indi- 
cate intransitive verbs. III 
transitive verbs, and IV verbs 
of mixed conjugation (T. L., 
§§60-63, 67) 

Arabic numbers (1-16) refer to 
types of stem-formation (T. 
L., $40). 3* indicates those 
verbs of type 3 that, like ma- 
tslag-, change intervocalic con- 
sonant of aorist to fortis. De- 
rivative verb forms without 
colon belong to same class 
and type as forms given in 
first (unindented) line. When 
either class or type number 
is lacking with forms sepa- 
rated by colon, it is to be 
inferred that satisfactory data 
for their determination are 
lacking 
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VERBS. 

-agan-(1-) : -ag[a]n- a 141 
-agan{h]-i-: III 
da?- 
wat. 

badabad-i-: (bat‘bad-) 13a III 
ha" 

baxam-:baxm-, baxm[a}]- 3 I 
baxaxm[al|-: f 

biliw- : bilw-, bil[a]u- ok 
(bilil-) : bilwal- I 
biliw-ald- a Ith 
biliw-agw-, biligw- 3 III 
bai- 
dal-xa- 

=bi's- > -bf@)s- 6 II 
bi's-n[a]}- 6 III 
ba*-gwen- 


-bok!obak‘-(na-) or 
bok!op ‘-(na-) :-b6"k‘*- 
bak‘- 

bok!oba-x- 
bok!cba-x-n[a]}- 
da- 


13aori11Vr 


r3.a Lf 
goa tit 


bot ‘bad-i--be7d- 
da-4- 


re Ud 


da-"1-bodoba-s-an- : 
(-bot ‘ba-s-an-) 

-bt"g-1- : -bii/"k!- 

de- 

de-bt’™ or -bti*=x 

de-bt/“ba-x 
-bama’g-: 

di- 
-dagadak‘-na-: -dak‘da*g- 

da- 


13 a III 


6 III 


py bi 
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ustt. 

hear 

feel 
scatter (dust) 

clap hands and scatter (dust) 
come 

ustt. 
jump (with expressed goal of 

motion) 

ustt. P 

(jump at), fight with 

comtt. 

run out of house 

jump among 


caus. 
look up, lift up one’s head 
(used only in myths) 


boil (cntr.) 

boil (ér.) 

bubble, make bubbles under 
water 


pull out (somebody’s) hair 


from side of head 
pull out each other’s hair 


fill 
full (ad7.) 
full (pl.) 


swarm up 


sharpen (one’s teeth) 
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-dala-g-4md- : -dal-g- 
Sil. cla 
-damak!-(i-) : -damk!- 
de-"1- 
da-dama'-x- 
-daway- : -dauy-, -dawi- 
ba?- 
he*- 
-daxag- : -daxg- 
bai- 


-dele-b-i- : (-del-b-) 
ha- 
s in-de‘lé-p ‘-gwa- 


-dik‘dag- ; di'g, 
\eyen= 

=i kK! dine kt 
ba?- 
bai-de- 
ba™dint x 


bai-de-dini®-x- 
Cink 1 craiicl-as- 
—(itit=bia* 2 cin-b 
ba?- 
ha-dini-t!-an-(i-) 
-dolog- : -dolg-, -dolfa]g- 
gel- 
-domo'’s- : -domés- 
ba 
-dd's : 
hawax-ba?- 
-duyuk!-i- : duik!-) 
he®-i- 
dulu tials : dultial= 
diawu"-g-*: du™-g-, 
diw[a}-g- 
ei-, e*-b-: (replaced by yo-) 


LLL 


esl ht 


che 


aul! 


2 


7 MAUL 


my IIL 


ox JOU 
Pal 
2 II 


redo. id 
2 UTE 


I 


WwW 


oye il | 


3 ITI 


13 b III 


Zs iN 


I contr. 


pierce nose, ears 


choke (tr.) 
be out of wind 


fly (up) 
fly away 


(?) be responsible for some- 
thing to. (110,23) 


stick into 
stick into one’s own nose 


erect, cause to stand up 


stretch up (tr.) 

stretch out (i7.) 

extend up (zutr.) 

come marching in order 
lie stretched out 


string (on line) 


string out (dentalia) in (house) 


be lazy 
(birds) fly up and light 
it is rotten, stinks 


push 


stuff (basket) with 
be good, do right 


1 Radically identical with preceding verb. 


Cf. adj. duu. 
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enh Fis. III 
ei; y|H-, ender. -s- : Ill 
eseu- : (esw-) ai 
gala-b- : gal-b- aft 
-gaxagax-l-:-gaxvax- 13a III 
it 
i-gaxagax-gwa- 
Payaw-, .1ndiy, -al-s-< 3 III 
gaiw-, indir. gai-s- 
geyew-al-x: geiw-al-x-, 3 Il 
gei-x- 
geye*w-al-x : II 
gayaig-, idir. gai- 
waw-al-s- : 
gele-g- : gel-g- 2 III 
di'“al-gelegal-Amd-: 13a III 
-gelgal- 
di-*al-gelegal-4m-s- 13 a II 
-genep‘-gwa-:-génp‘’- 3 Ill 
de-*i- 
-geneu-!: -gen[a}w- 3 
de-"1-geneti-k‘wa : Cee 
(-gen[a]u-) 
: de-gen[a}w- 
-gesegas-al- : -gesgas- zal 
al- 
-gewek!aw-(i-), edr. -s-: 13 b III 
-geuk!aw- 
de-i- 
-geyan- : -gey[a]n- 21V 3 
al- 
-gilib- : gi'lb- seit 
han- 
-giligal-i- : (-gilgal-) ra Til 
al- 


al-giligal-k‘wa- 


use 
hurt 
sneeze 


twist (thread) by rolling 


scratch 
scratch oneself, one’s own 


eat 
eat (without obj.) 


be in habit of eating 
ustt. ¢ 


drill (for fire) 
tie (hair) up into top-knot 


tie one’s own (hair) up into 
top-knot 


lie curled up dog-fashion 
lie curled up dog-fashion 
dit. 


wash (2ntr.) 


tie (salmon) bow-fashion 
turn one’s face away 


put (beams) across (main 


posts of house) 


bedaub 
daub over oneself 


1 Related to preceding stem. 
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-gi'na- : -gi’na- 6 III 
“= take 
gini-g- : gin-g-, gin[a}g- 21 go (with expressed goal of 
motion) 
giniy-agw-, gini'-ew- : 2 III take along to 
ginfa|-gw- 
(de-ginig-an-) : de- 2 Ill drive ahead to 
ging-an- 
gining- : i ater. 
-gis igas’-(i-) : -gis‘gas- 13a III 
j- tickle 
-gulug[w]} : -gul[a]g- Pave 
gel- like, desire 
-goyok!-(1-) : -goik!- 3 Ill 
i- touch (unwillingly), nudge 


i-goyogiy-a-, imdir. 13a III frequ. 
-goyogi'-s- : goigiy- 
-gitliik!-al-x- : -giilk!- Beet 


de- blaze, glow 

-gwa*d-1- : (-gwa*t!-) 6 III 
bai-1- make (hair) come loose 
bai-gwa*-s- : -gwA®-s- (hair) comes loose 

: gwenai-a’s (n. ag.) I good singer 


ewidikd-, gwidigw-: 13cIVr throw 
ewid[a]k'"d-, gwi- 


dfa]t‘- 
he®- throw away, lose 
xam-gwidis-ewi- : 1 throw oneself into water 
egwidi-lha-.: gwidja]- 2 III keep throwing 
a- 
i-gwidigwad-(i-) : 13 a li} push 
-gwit‘gwad- 
1-gwidigwad-i- : 13 a tI1 throw into one’s hand 
-gwit‘gwad- 
sal-gwidigwad-(i-): 13 aIll kick 
-gwit‘gwad- 
wa'-gwidigwad-1- : Tess (kill and) throw several away 
-gwit‘ewad- 
gwidigwa-s- : 13a I give out (from weariness) 


-gwit ‘gwa-s- 
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gwilis- : (gwils-). 
ba-fal- 

-hagai- : -hagai- 
dif- 


dak*- 
s‘in- 
-ha*l-(i-), andir. -s- : 
-hala[h]-, zndzr. -x- 
dak -da- 
-halahal-(i-) : 
(-halhal-) 
-helehal-xa- : (helhal-) 
-hanats!-(i-) : -hants!- 
ha®w-1- 
Pateania shan 
p!ai-di*-hana*-s- : 
han®-s- 
-hawak!- : (-hauk!-) 
ba*- 


ha*x- : haxa- 
ia°x-dn-,—ha*x-n[al : 
haxa-n- 

-hegehag-, -hegehak‘-na-: 
(-hek‘hag-,  -hek‘ 
hak‘-na-) 

xa*- 


-hegwehagw-(i-), mdr. 
-s- : -he°gwagw- 
gwen- 
ewen-hegwe*hagw- 
an-i- : 
gwen-hegwa’*gw-an-1- : 
gwen-hék‘wa*gw- : 
-hegwehak’’-na- : 
-he°gwak"’., 
-hék‘wa?-k‘¥- 
1- 
helel- : he‘l- 
helehal- : (helhal-) 


aE 


eel 


BLT 


ra a bid 


rerayt 
ROELT 


3-11 
a IT 


AAT 


ee 
so id. 


tga tilor iv: 


13 alll 


ey AU 
m2 Ul 


3 ea LV a 


8 I 
aceecyal 
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turn one’s (ear) over 


feel as if about to be touched 
in anus 

feel thrill in head 

have funny feeling in nose 


answer 
frequ. 


frequ. (without obj.) 


stop (#r.) 
stop (intr.) 
stop (raining, burning) 


dip up (water) 


burn (ntr.) 


burn (#r.) 


breathe 


tell, relate 
tell to 


relate 
relate 


work 


sing 


frequ. 
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-hemeg- : (-he*mg-) 3111 
al- meet (person) 
ha-t‘ga*-hém-s-gi' in middle of field 
-hemeg- : -hemg-, 3 11 
-hem[aleg- 
-heme*me- : III usit. 
bar take out, off 
hemeham-, indir. -s- : 13 all contr. imitate 
hemham- 
hemei-k‘wa- : II] act like 
-hemem-(i-) : -he*m- 8 III 
1- wrestle with 
de- taste | 
-hene®-d- : -he*n-d- 2 III 
dak‘- wait for 
-hene®n-d- : bE cont. 
-henehan-d : (-hen- 13 a III usit. 
han-d-) 
-hene-xa : -hen- 2 III wait 
henen- : he*n- 8 I be used up, consumed; have no 
living relative 
bai-de- be through eating 
henen-agw- 8 III eat all up, annihilate 
i-henen-an-(i-) 8 III use all up 
-hewehaw- :-heuhaw- 13a III contr. 
gel- think (intr.) 
-hewehaw-(i-), zndzr. think of 
-S- 
heweh6-x-gwa- : (heu- 13al yawn 
hau-) 
-heyek!-1- : -heik!- gulhl 
de- leave over 
heye®-x- : hei®-x- eae be left over 
gel-heye®-x- : -hei®-x- 3 I be stingy 
-hil'gw- : -hilla]lgw- 3 IIt 
dis be glad 
hiliw- : hilw- ne: climb 
hiliw-ald- climb for 
Slag eee II 


bai- (flood) covers (world) © 
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=hinni-d- > =hitm-d- 2 III 
wa'*- 
-himi-xa- aol 
eRimim<d- : WU 
-himim- : -hi‘m- Suh 
bai- 
hau- 
hiwiliw-! : hiwilw-, aor 
hiwilfa]u- . 
p!ai- 
da®ol dit- 
dal-hiwili-gw- : poi 
© (-hiwil{aju-) 
hiwilil- : I 
ho"gw- : hogw- a 


hogohagw- : (hok’*”- 13aI 
hagw-) 
-huk!uhak‘-na- : (-hu®k‘- 13aIV1 
hak‘-) 
xa- 
-holohal-(i-) : (-holhal-) 13 a III 
ha-*i- 


-ho"x-gwa- : (-hox-) ELLE 
da*- 
hoyod- : hoid- Das 
hoyod-agw- auld L 
hoyoy- : hdi- 8 III 
hu"Lin- : hal-in- tI 
hult*hal-in- : (htlhal-) 13 a II 
hu"l-i-n[h]Ja- 1 III 
-hili-p!-i- : htil-p!- 2 III 


-hiilu"hal-: (-hu“thal-) 13 a III 
he*-i- 
ha-i-, al-*1- 

-hunu™-s- : (-hu"n®-s-) 3 I 
p!ai- 


talk to 
talk (zntr.) 
ater. 


drive out 
drive down hill 


run (with expressed goal of 
motion) 
run down (hill) 
come near from behind 
run off into brush with 


O @ 
UStt. 


run (without expressed goal of 
motion) 
frequ. 


breathe 


dig into (fireplace, putting 
ashes aside) 


believe 
dance 

dance (particular dance) 
steal 
be tired 

ust. 

caus. 


frequ. 
beat off (back) 


skin 


shrink, get short 


' Possibly to be analyzed as -ki wiliw-. 
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Nuawiaek == hut: 


p!ai- 
ha- 
-hoyouy- : -hd1y- 
al- 
-httyti-x-, -hiyt-x-: 
-hi-x- 


-hiiythi- : (-hiih1-) 
haythi'-x- : -hiihi'-x, 
-hiyti-x- 
imiam-d-i- : im*am-d- 
imi{hJam- : im[hJam- 
imi[h]am-(i-), zndzr. -s- 
-i'w-, indir. -S- :-Twi-, in- 
Ot =k 
he®- 
he®-wa-i'w-i- 
ewel-‘i'w-i- 
k‘alak‘al-i-, ander. 
(k‘alk‘al-) 
-k‘4*p‘-gwa- : (-k‘a™p‘-) 
di-*al- 


-S-: 


k‘ap!ak‘ap‘-na- : k‘a®p‘- 
k‘ap‘- 
ba-fal- 
he®-1-k‘ap!ak‘ab-1- 
k‘ebal-i'- : k‘ep‘al- : 


k‘awak‘au-, indir. -s-- 
(k‘auk‘au-) 
k‘ewek‘aw-al- : (k‘eu- 
k‘aw-) 
k‘ewe’k‘aw-al- : 
—\ iwik atvick wa- = -K ‘Tue 
Kau 
de- 
dak‘- 
-k‘ula"-k‘wa-: 
baic 


plai-k‘ult’k‘al- : 
(-k‘u"lk‘al-) 


au. 


8 III 
8 Il 


aca UIT 
ra il 


13 b Ill 


13 alll contr. 


r3ra Til 
isa Mil 


13 alll 


6 III 


13a 
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spread down 
spread out (mat) in (house) 


hunt (ir.) 
hunt, go to hunt (zntr.) 


ustt. (tr.) 
usit. (intr.) 


pile up 
send 
send 


leave 
leave behind with 
beat in running 


roll (dust, ashes) over 


put dust on one’s own fore- 
head 


throw (objects into) 


turn (things) over 

chip off (pieces of wood) 
remain absent 
bark at 


bark 


usit. (antr.) 


brandish before one’s face 
brandish over one’s head 


come floating down stream 
drop down dead one after 
another 
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-k‘wa*gw-i- : -k‘wA*k !w- 
1- 
kwa"sk- ‘k‘wA-x- 
k!adai-, indir. -s- : k!a®d- 
k!adai[h]-an-i-, k!aday- 
an-i- 
kladak!at‘-na- : 
(k!at‘k!lat‘-) 
kledéi-xa- : (k!é-sa-) 
kledéi-k‘wa- : klét‘- 
gwi- . 
-klalak!al-(i-) : k!alk!al- 
sal-i- 
de-*1- 
-k!alas-(i-) : -k!a*ls- 


bai- 


=“Klalas-na-, -klalas- : 
-k!alsi- 
di- 
73 
di-k!als 
-k!anak!an-(i-) : (-k!an- 
k!an-) 
1- 


ita wd = klaw-an-d- 
-klaxak lax-i-: -klaxklax- 
khwal-hawa?- 


k!ayay- : ga*y - 
we ele aex 
k!lelew- : (k!elw-) 
kleméi-, k!leme®n- : 
k!lemn-, k!em[a]n- 
k!lemen-xa- : k!em-x4a- 
ba-*1-k!emen-amd- : 
-k!emn- 
ba?-k!emen-am-s- : 
-k!emn- 
k!eme’amg- : k!em- 
famg 


6 III 


6 Il 


wake up (ir.) 
wake up (zntr.) 


7b III contr. pick, pluck 


Pa LV-y 


areas cl 
ase OS 


r3,.a ITI 


3 Ill 


161V 2orlIl 


raat] 


ae aE! 
ica tad 


8 I 


4 td 
3 III contr. 


Gn 
ome awe 


ail 


13.a7r. III 


pick for 
ustt, 


be out picking 
pick for oneself 


scratch (leg, foot) with claws 
scratch against door 


take out 


be lean in rump 
be lean in hand 
lean in rump (adj.) 


twist (hazel switch) 


put acorn meal in sifting pan 


besmoulder by burning pitch 
under 


grow 
putting on style 
sup up (acorn mush) 


make; treat as, use as 


work (intr.) 
equip with 


prepare to go 


frequ. 
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-kle*w-al-i- : -(k!ew-) 
i 
wa-k!e*w-al-x-gwa- 

klixix- : gi'x- 

kliyig- : klitg-, kliy[a]g- 
kliyi'g- : 
bai- 
p!ai- 
de- 
ba*-gel- 

klodod- : go"d- | 

k!olol- : go"l- 
ba*- 
klulu-xa- : (-gt"L-) 


-k!ornok!am-(i-) : (-k!om- 


klam-) 
s‘al- 
eo 
k!omom- : (go"m-) 


-k!os’o"-g-(1-) :-k!os’-g[a]- 


ny JE 


UU 
a1 
I 


8 III 
8 III 
Sr" 
Peart 


ime 
ee BI 


III 
ea JOU 


da- 
i 
-k!los‘oklas’- : (-k!os’- 13 a III 
k!as’-) 
-k!os’6s’-g[a}- : 
-k!ot‘k!lad- : -k!o"d- 
Xa-1- 


xa-1-k!od6-lh-i- : 
xa-1-k !odok!at‘-na- : 
(-k!ot‘k!at‘-) 

xa*-k lot ‘k!a-s- : -k !o-s- 
kloyo"- : k!o"y- 

k loy6"-x-an- 
-k!u"m-an-(i-) :k!im-an- 

{= , 

i-k!u"m-an-k‘wa- 

ha-*1- 


i-k !u"m-an-anan-i- 


IiI 
Meee ATOR 


z2 II 


ay UE 
21 


rae 


whirl around (fr.) 
whirl around (zntr.) 


finish (tr.) 
fall 


ustt. 

come 

fall down 

live on, continue to exist 
lie down belly up 


bury 
dig 


gather up (bones) 
dig (without obj.) 


kick to pieces 
break to pieces 


fish (tntr.) 


bite shghtly 
pinch 
frequ. 


ustt. 


break in two 
cont. 
break to pieces 


break (intr.), become broken 


go with 


go with one another 


fix, prepare 

prepare oneself, get ready 

prepare (house) by sweeping 
it clean 

prepare for, get ready for 
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k!awitw-, k!lowo’-.: gu"w- 8 III 


he*- 

bai- 

al-k !iwu"w-i- 

kliwtfaug- : gii"gaw- 
klawitiw-!: gu"w- 


he. 

ba? 

klawttw-an- 
kltytim-id- : k!d1m-id- 


-k lwalagw-(1-) : 
-k!walgw[i]- 
xa-fal- 
(k!walag-) : k!wa?lg- 
-k!wene-[h]i- : -k!wen- 
[h}i- 
iL 
la*b- : laba- 
la*b-an[h]a-, la*b- 
anan-i- 
le®b-an-x- : (lebe-n-x-) 
-lA'd- : 14*t!- 
xa?- 


xa*-1a*d-1- 


xa*-lé*_sap‘ 
lagag-i- : la*g- 

lagag-amd- 
er lat la=p = 


lawalh-t- : 
la*l-aw-i- : (la*-w-i-) 


13 ar. 


8] 


8 III 
aa) 


3 141 


cae id ib § 
zate 


ome 


5 Il 
6 III 


8 III 


(an 
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throw mass of small objects 
(e.g., intestines, gophers); 
sow, plant (tobacco); put 
(dentalia) on (neck) 
throw away 
throw out 
throw (dust) on one’s face 
frequ. 

(people, animals) run away in 
one mass, (birds) fly off 
(animals) run away 
(birds) fly up all together 
scare away (group of animals) 


é 
call one’s name, speak of one 
who is out of ear-shot 


let alone 


throw (on fire) 


hold (staff) in one’s hands 


carry on one’s back 
carry for 


be always carryin g 


put (belt) about one’s (own) 
waist 

put (belt) about (another’s) 
waist 

belt 


give to eat 
pay 


1oaandis5a become 


II 
IT 


mel BINGE 


ter. 
cause to become 


1 Evidently same as preceding stem, but used intransitively. 
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la*lw- : la®w- 
wa-la*law-i- : 


la*mal- : 
-lats!ag-(i-) : lasg[i]- 


j- 


sal- 
da- 
la*law-i-, zndtr. -s- : la*w-, 
andir. -X- 
la*walaw-, le*wilau- 
(aor): 


lawad-an-=14ud-an- 

plai-lawa*t‘ 

-layd4*k‘-na- : (-laik‘-) 
ce 


le*b- : lebe 


(lebelab-) : le*p‘lab- 
lebed- : (lep‘d-) 
lebe-sa- 
legwel-, zndzr. -s- : 
legwel-4md- 
-lehei- : -lehe- 
bai- 


lelek!- : lelk!- 
he®-i-lelek !-(i-) 
he*-de-lelek !- (1-) 
he*-sal-lelek !- (1-) 

lem-i' [*the°gw6/k si] 

jJemek!- : lemk!- 
he®-7-lemek !-(1-) 


leme®’amg- : (lem*amg-) 


lemek !-1au- 
leme®-x- : lem®-x- 


he®-leme®-x- 
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toa III twine (basket) 
72 010 keep twining while (doing 
something else) 
Ill get angry with, quarrel with 
cea Gil 
touch 
touch with one’s foot 
taste 
7) WUT name, call 
ater. (?) 
T3-ane) LLL 
SL hurt (tr.) 
(birds) light 
Bel Var 
coil (basket) 
el put gather and eat (seeds, grass- 
hoppers) 
raraclil frequ. 
ali sew (tr.) 
ao sew (without obj.) 
INGE suck 
suck out of 
7’ Noy Il 
drift dead to shore 
ve IUUE 
listen to, hear about 
toa Ill put 
let go 
finish talking 
stop dancing 
rsa A?) he is good [worker] 
3 Ill take along (pl. obj.) 
do away with, annihilate 
r3-atr. Til always take along 
al! (people) move, go 
2 {1 (people) go, come together; 
(wind) comes 
3 11 (hair) comes out 
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rau) 
HH 
Ot 


lep ‘ni-yau- 3 I be winter 
lep‘ni-xa winter (adv.) 
-lewe‘law-(i-) : (-leuflau-) 13 b III 
a*- swing (shells) in one’s ear 
-leye’s- : -leis- sil 
gwel- be lame 
léyas nagai- stumble 
ligi'- tes 21 return home with game, food 
that has been obtained 
ligi-ew- : li-ew ails fetch home (game) 
ligilag- : (lik‘lag-). ital always return home with 
: game 
lwilha-gw- : Ill always fetch home (game) 
de-ligi-ald- : -liig- pelt fetch home for eating 
ligi‘-n- : li'g-[a]n- a 11 rest_(211tr.) 
ligi-n- : l’g-an- a Tit rest (ir.) 
ligilag-an- : (lik ‘lag- ee always rest (itr.) 
an-) 
limim- : litm- oe (tree) falls down 
limilam- : (imlam-) #3 a. 1 frequ. 
limim-an- 8 III fell, chop: (tree) 
dak‘-lmim-x-gwa-: 81 have (tree) fall on oneself 
-lim- 
(liwid-) : liud- cm burn (intr.) 
liw[i]lau- : li'w- 12 1 look 
gwen- look behind 
liwilhau- : ie ent keep looking 
liwa* nagai- give a look 
lobob- : lo"b- 8 III pound (acorns, seeds) 
lubu-xa- : lu"p‘- 8 I pound (without obj.) 
lobolap‘-na-, lobolp‘- 13 aor 13 ¢  frequ. 
na- : (lop‘lap‘-) it 
16"g[w]- : 16"k![w]- 6 III set trap for (animal) 
lok!dlha- : EE ustt. 
lakta-xa- :1la’*-x[wla- 2 I trap (without obj.) 
luk !Q"-xa- : it usit. (without obj.) 
lak!u-xa-gwa-d-an-i- 2 III trap (without obj.) for (per- 


son) 
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16%g [w]+: 16°k![w} 
al-16"%g [w]-(-) 
han-lé"g [w]-(i-) 
gwen-lo'g[w}-(i-) 
ha-16"g[w]-(i-) 
al-s‘in-16"g [w]-(1-) 
plai-dit-16"g [w}(i-) 


ha- 
eal 
ewel- 
lohoi- : loho- 
p!ai- 
gel-lohoi-gw- 
(loholhi-) : loh[4]Thi- 
loho"-n- : loho- 
lohd-nha : 
loholah-an- : (ohlah-) 
ha-loho"-n- « -loho-n- 
lohoy-ald~ : loho-ld- 
s'om- 
lohoyi-xa- : lohoi- 
s‘om-lihti-xa- : 


s‘om-lohol‘-xa-*s 


lo“l- : lo*- 
lo"l-agw 
lo*-s'‘l 
lomol- : lom[a]1- 
lop !od- : lop‘d- 
-limtsg[a]- : -lumsg[a]- 
de- 
de-lumusg-an- 


malag-i- : malg-, mal[a]g- 


malag-anan-1-* 


6 Ill 


4blI 


A Dalit 
13 avr. I 
Gus 

res 
rere Lit 

i Gh 


4b Lil 


Te 
I 


LO aul 
ier 2 JOLIE 


il 

ee aa 
aa 

3 Url 

aS MLL 


thrust, stick out 
thrust out to 
stretch out across 
stick into one’s throat 
stick into 
meet (person) 
make (stick) stand up, erect 
(house-post) 
put on (one’s garment) 
put on (one’s moccasins) 
put on (one’s leggings) 
die 
fall by stumbling 
avenge 
frequ. 
cause to die, kill 
caus. tter. 
caus, ustt. 
trap (small animals) 
hire 
doctor (tr.) as s‘omloholxats 
hire (without obj.) 
practice medicine-rites of 
s'omloholxats 
medicine-man (opposed to 


goyo) 
play 
play with 
plaything 
choke (intr.) 


storm, (rain, snow®) 


tell the truth 
tell the truth to 


tell, speak to 
tell to 


1 Perhaps identical with preceding stem. 


? Perhaps related to preceding stem. 
’ When preceded in 3d pers. form by noux or p/aas, 


‘With rst or 2d per. obj. mala-x- : 


mal{a]-x-. 
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malag-* : (malg-,. gd 
malfa]g-) 
malag-amd- 3 II 
ma*nman-, ma*n- t2 III contr. 


(3d per. subj.) : (ma*n-) 
da-ma*nman-i- 
“mas: II 
di'- 
matslag-:masg[a} . 3* III 
mats !asg[a] : III 
p!ai- ; 


ais 

gwel- 
mahwi- : I 
melel- : (me‘l-) 8 I 
mili'-d- : mil[a]-d- 2 Ill 
-mini-k‘-d[a]-:mif-t‘[a]- 2 ITI 

da*- 


-molotmal- : -mol*mal- 13 b III contr. 
or uncontr. 


ba*—al- 
i-wa-molo*mal-i- 13 b III 
moytigw-an- : moigw-an- 3 | 
moytgw-an-an- 3 Lil 
miula"k!- : mulk!- Bale 
naga-, indir. -s- : na*g-1-, 2 III 
indir. -X- 
nagai-*: na- 4aur. 1 
contr. 
-nawa*k!- ; (-nauk!-) zit 
ba?- 
-nawak!-an- 


be jealous 


be jealous of 


count 


count up, recite list 


be light, lit up 


put 
usit. 
put down; originate, set 
(world) firm; give birth to 
start in with (singing) 
put away in back (of house) 


be pregnant 
blaze 


love 


teach 


turn (things) over 
stir (food in basket-bucket) 
with 


be spoiled 
spoil (¢r.) 


swallow 


say to, do to 


say, do 


climb up (tree) when pursued 
chase up 


1 Probably identical with preceding stem. 


2Intransitive form of preceding stem. For paradigms of both naga- and nagat-, 
together with their most important derivatives, see T. L., Appendix A. 
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ni'w-, indir. -[a]s- : niw- 
hin®x-ni'w- 
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1 JMOL fear, be afraid of 


be afraid 


-nd"g[w]-i- : (-né"k![w]-) 6 II 


xa*-pli- 

xa*-pli+-n6é"-k ‘wa- 

xa*-be®-n6"-k‘wa- 
né"g[w]-i- : (-n6"k![w]-) 

al- 

al-nt"-k‘wa- 

ndo”-k ‘wi- 

-na"d-i- : -nt"t!- 
de-‘1- 

o"b- : ob- 

o"d- : odo- 
al-o"d-an-(1-) 
1-*o"d-an-(1-) 
s‘al-o"d-an-(1) 
odofad- : 


ogoy-1-, indir. ogo-s’- : 


ok‘1-, andtr. o-s'- 


ogofag-1- : ok! [wlag- 
a= 
oyon- : oin- 
p‘eleg- : p‘elg- 


p‘ele-xa-:p !-xa- 
p‘ild-i- : p‘ildi- 

p !ai-gel- 
p‘ilip‘al-1- : (-p‘ilp‘al-) 


dr- 


gel-bém- 


p‘iwits!-an- : (p‘iuts!-) 
p‘iwas nagai- 
-p‘6"d-1- : -p‘6"t!- 
dal- 


warm (somebody’s) back 
warm one’s own back 
warm one’s own back in sun 


GEL paint (part of body) 
paint face 
paint one’s own face 
elk paint oneself 
6 Ill 
drown (#r.) 
rit dig up 


5 Illtrr. acc. hunt for, look for 
look around for 
feel around for 
go to look for 


3b IT frequ. 
2a give to 
13° be Li ustt. 


give to eat 


3 III contr.or give (something) 


uncontr. 
S11) go to war against 
al go to war 


15 aand 16 II flat object lies 
lie belly down 


ra LA 
squash (insects), whip (child- 
ren) 
whip (children) on breast 
with stick 
Sal be cause to bounce 
bound off (¢ntr.) 
Lee 0) 


mix with 
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-p‘Oup‘aw-(i-), indir. -s-: 12 III 


(-p‘o"w-) 
al-, al-da- 
da- 
da?-da- 
(da-p‘owop‘aw-): p‘o"- 13 a III 
p‘aw- 
-p‘owok!-(i-) : (p‘o%k!-, 3 III 
-p‘ow[a] k!-) 
de-"i- 
p‘owo®-x- fe-Et 
(-p‘oyo-?) :-p‘oi- — 2 (?) II 
p‘oy-amd-: p‘oyo-md- 5 III 
p‘uyup ‘i-emd- ee on Lit 


: p‘u"d-ik™?! (pass. ptc.) 

-p‘tlit"p‘al-1- : (-p‘tlp‘al-) 13 a III 
sal- 

-p‘u"t‘p‘ad-i- : (-p‘u"d-) 12 III 
waya- 
han-waya- 

plabab- : ba*b- 8 III 
plebe-xa- : (be*p‘xa-) 81 


plagai- : p!la*g- wat 
plaga*-n-: pla*g-an- 2 III 
plagaplag- : (plak- i3al 


plag-) 
plahan- : p!ahf[a]n- col 
plahan-an- 3 III 
p!ahay-an-an-1- ae ie 
plala-g-1- : p!al-g- 2 III 
plala*l-g- : III 


piala*-p‘-: plalfa]-p‘’- 2 II 
pleyen-; 3d per pleye: “14.1 
ple- 
-p!iyin-k‘wa- : -p!i- 14 III 
_ gwen- 
gwen-p!i-xap‘ 


blow upon 

blow out 

blow (water) on cheeks 
frequ. 


bend (ér.) 
bend (intr). 
be blessed, prosper 
smoke out (wasps) 
Usit. 


fathom of string of dentalia 
kick (earth) 


stab with knife 
stab through with knife 
chop (tree) with horn wedge 
be a-beating off (bark from 
tree) 
bathe (zutr.) 
bathe (#r.) 
frequ. 


be ripe, done (in cooking) 
make done 
make done for (person) 
tell a myth to 
ustt. 
tell a myth 
(long object) lies; (person) lies 
dead 


lie with head on pillow 
pillow 


1 Perhaps belonging to p‘uut'p‘ad-. 
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p!owow- : bo"w- 
Pinsustwl : -ba'g[w] 
1’- 


p!ilu*p!al-G-) : p!alp!al- 
p!awu"-k![w], zndzr. -s- : 


(plu’-k![w}) 
p!awu"-*-k‘wi- 
plawup!law- : plu’- 

p!aw- 
p!iwufau-g- : 

Sa*gw- : sagwa- 
sa*gw-* : sagwa- 
ba?- 
hau- 
bai- 
han- 
sa*gw-an-, indir. -s- 
se°gw-an-k ‘wi- 
-sa*msam-(i-) : (-sa*m-) 
al-dak‘- 
(samag-iau-) : samg- 
sama-xa 
Sa*nsan- : sana-p‘- 
sa*nsan-, sa*ns-, zndzr. 
-S- : sana-, 7dr. x 


Sais=an-¢--siae-an- 
s‘as’-an-hap‘- : 
S'as‘ans’as‘an-t- : 
s'as’-an-i-nh[a]-, s‘as’- 

anh[a] : s‘as‘anh[a]- 

-S'a*s'as’-? : -sa?s- 
ba?- 
s'as’ nagai- 

-S'a XS ixe 
sal- 

-saya*n-gw- : 
dié 


Sit sting 
8 Ill 
start, begin (tr.) 
#3 a: lil march 
PAUL name, call by name 
eat name onself 
Esa. EL tter. 


13 arr, IT usit. 

RoLEE shoot (arrow) 

Lawes paddle (canoe) 
paddle (canoe) up river 
paddle (canoe) down river 
paddle (canoe) to land 
paddle (canoe) across 
paddle (person in canoe) 

Geld paddle oneself 


bump one’s head against 
Bol be summer 
summer (adv.) 
t2and5I1I_ fight (nitr.) 
12> and <5 Il fight with, kill, spear (sal- 


contr. or mon) 
1o b III 
Pera sol stand (sing.) 
II stand around 
t2andisall  tter. 
T5.a,07 Tove caus. 
Toca 


come to a stand, stand up 
come to a standstill 
12 «rr. II 
slide, slip 
III 
break wind 


’ Perhaps identical with preceding stem. 
? Identical base with preceding. 
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sbedesbad-i- : sbet‘sbad- 
(-sbowosbaw-?), indir. 
-s- : (-skosbaw-?) 
1st per. obj: -sbi- 
sbau- 
de- 
> Waya-wa-i-sdémk !-ik'® 
(pass. pic.) 
(s:doyos'da-gwa-): s‘doi- 
s‘da- 
se*b- : sebe- 
-sé°g-(1-) : -sé*k! 
al- 
de-‘1- 
-segesag-1-, indtr. -s- : 
-se*k‘sag- 
s‘ein-t'- : s‘eini- 


senesan- : sensan- 
-sga*b-1-.: -sga*p!- 
wa- 
-sgadasgad- : (-sgat‘- 
sgad-) 
bai-di®- 


-sga*k‘sgag-(i-) : -sga*g- 
ba-*1- 
p!ai-*1- 
‘:k!wai ba*-sgék‘sgig- 
ik” (pass. ptc.) 
-sgalaw-1- : -sga*lw- 
al- 


-sgala*law-, 1st per. obj. 
-sglelél- : -sgalwalw- 
-sgal-i'- : -sgali- 
da- 
sga*t‘-ap'‘- . svd°*®t ap‘ 
-sgayan- : 
da- 


13 a III 


3 IIL 


13.a,1i1 


Sete 


6 III 


ag ani it 


stuff (basket) up tight 


blow to (for prosperity) 
knife-blade 


put on style 


roast 


bow to : 


open the door to 
iter. 


15 a and 16 II box-like object lies with opening 


ra Il 
6 III 


13a 111 


12 111 


13a III 


3 III 


arr. III 


15aand 1611 


Gil 


Be LVes3: Cr) 


ee 
whoop 


make (hair) tight 


have strength 


pick up, lift up 
pick up and set down 
pitchfork 


look at by moving head 
slightly to side 
Jrequ. 


(grain) lies scattered about 
jump in 


lie down, be lying down 
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-sgayap-x-' : -sgaip- a 11 
p!lat- go to lie down 
he®- lie down (act.) 
plai-gel- lay oneself belly down 
-sgek!i'- : -sgek!1- 1 IV 3 
da® listen 
-sgek!ei-ha- : gal listen around 
sgelew- : sgelw-, sgel[a]u- 3 I shout 
sgelél- : sgelwal- I keep shouting 
sgelew-dald- etl shout to 
-sgé°d-(1-) : -sgé°t!- 6 III 
ba-*1- lift up (rock) and turn over 
-sget lesgad-(1-): ree. Wl ater. . 


(-sge*t ‘sgad-) 
-sge’t‘sgad-(i-) : (-sge®d-) 12 HI 


j- j twist, turn (arm, leg) to one 
side 
sgi'b- : (sgiip!- 6 III cut, lop off 
sgip!isgab-(i-) : 14a 111 iter. 
sef*p‘sgab- 
sgip!i-l‘h-1- : 2a LL cont, 
sgili'-p-x- - sgi'l-p-x- 2 II warm one’s back 
-sgimisgam-:-sgimsgam- 13 a III contr. 
p!ai-di®- set (posts) in ground 
sg6"d- : sg6"t !- 6 Ill cut 
sgot losgad- : 13a IT frequ. 
sgo™t ‘sgad- 
xa-t-al-sgot!osgad-(i-) 13a III =—r whip, beat 
: sgo®t‘sgad- 
gwen-sgot losgat‘-na- : 13 aIV1 cut off necks 
-sgo't‘sgat‘- 
sgot!6-lh[a]- : 2A usit. 
sg6"-s- : sg6"8-s- 6 II part (¢ntr.), fall apart 
xa*-sg6"-s- 6 II break in two (intr.) 
han-sg6"-s- 6 Il lie across (trail) 
sgot!osgad- : 13 2M break apart (zntr.) in several 
sgo™t ‘sead- places 
sett !*-xa-: (seti®*-sa-) 2 I cut (without obj.) 


1 Evidently related to preceding stem. 
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-sg6"-s-! (with subordinate 
clause) : (-sg6"-s-) 
sg6"-s-gwa- 
-setiytk!-(i-) : -setik!- 
di’-i- 
di®-sgityit®-x- : -seti*-x- 
[t‘ga*] sigi-t‘a® (subor.) 


-sili-x-gwa-: 
bai- 
sil nagai- 
-s‘ilis‘al-1- : -s‘ils‘al- 
1- 


-smayam-, -smayam|[ha|-: 


-smaimas- 
da- 
-smilismal-(i-) : 
-smilsmal- 
Ee 
smilismal-x- 
s’omo-d-?* s°om-d- 
sumu-xa- 
sow6"k‘-[wlap‘- : s°6"- 
*k‘[w]ap‘- 
Ss OWO-k!-an- 3S70"-1c!- 
SOwo Ss aw- ° (s'o". 
S‘aw-) 
-S'UgUS U-xX-gWwa- : 
(-s tk‘s't-) 
wai- 
s‘ug[w]id-i' : s'uk‘-d-i- 
s'u’[wlal-i-, si%ul-: s‘u®al- 
S:gal-ha-: 
swadai-, indir. -s-: 
(swa*d-) 
swadai-s-an- 


6 II be tired (... -ing) 
6 III be tired of 
pe 


uproot (tree) 
eit (erect object) falls down 
15 a(?) II where [this earth] is set, as far 

as [this earth] goes 

a -T1T 

come to land with (canoe) 

come paddling in canoe 

Po acitl 
distribute (food) to 
3and15bIV3 


3 smile 
Teva-tik 
swing (tr.) 
#3.a i swing (intr.) 
2 III cook (acorn mush) 
aT cook (without obj.) 
Ze | jump (without expressed goal 
of motion) 
a TTI caus. 
A ra hop along 
13a or7.-Lil 


feel sleepy 
15 aand 16 II (string) lies curled up 


ae hal | sit, dwell (sing.) 
I cont. 


7b III contr. beat (in gambling, shinny 


ice gamble (at guessing-game, 
shinny) (rectpr.) 


1 Probably identical with preceding stem. 


2See also ts: /iumii”m-t'a-. 
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swadag- : swat‘g[a]- cele 
swadat‘g[al]- : III 
: swén-x-gwa (7nf.) II 


-S'wi'ls'wal-(i-) : -s‘wiil- 12 III 
a 
han-waya-s wils'‘wal-i- 


he®-s‘wi'ls 'wal-x- r2 II 
i-s'wilis‘wal-(i-) : T3ra LE 
-S'‘wils'wal- 
t‘agai- : t‘a®g- gaa 


t‘agat‘ag-: (t‘ak‘t‘ag-) 13 al 
-t‘amak!-(i-) : (-t‘amk!-) 3 III 

de-"1- 

da-t‘ama®-x- : (t‘am*® 3 II 


x-) 
-t ‘ba*g-(i-) : -t‘ba*k!- 6 Ill 
'  -t‘bagat‘bag- : 73 a III 

-t‘ba*k ‘t‘bag- 

al-*1- 

al-sal- 

al-‘1-t ‘bege-xa- : 21 
(-t ‘be*-xa-) 

la-*1- 

la-waya- 


la-t‘ba?-x- : -t‘ba™-x- 6 II 
t‘ba*g-amd-1: t‘ba*k!- 6 II 

dak‘- 

dak‘-t‘bé°g-ani-s- 6 II 

di-da*- 

di-da*-t ‘bé°g-am-s- 6 II 


di-da*-t bé"k‘t‘bag- 12 II 
am-s- : (-t‘bé*k!-) 


gwen-hau-t‘bé°g-am-s- 6 II 


xa*-t ‘bé*k ‘t ‘bag-am-s- 12 II 


pursue 
keep following up 


evening star 


tear (tr.) 

tear through with knife 
tear (zntr.) 

tear to pieces 


Cry 
ater. 


put out (fire) 
(fire) goes out 


frequ. 


hit, strike 
kick 
hit (without obj.) 


burst open (ér.), rip open 
rip open with knife 
burst (itr.) 
tie up (hair, sinew) 
tie (somebody’s hair) up into 
top-knot 
~ have one’s own (hair) tied up 
into top-knot 
tie (Somebody’s hair) up on 
side of head 
have one’s own (hair) tied 
up on side of head 
have one’s own (hair) tied 
up into two bunches on 
sides of head 
have one’s own (hair) tied 
up in back of head 
(sinew) be all tied together 


1 Perhaps connected with preceding stem. 
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-t‘bo"k 't ‘bag- : -t‘bo"g- 
he®-me® 
he®-wa-t‘bo"k‘t‘ba-x- 

gwa- 


wer JUL 


-t‘bo"k!-al-x-: (-t‘bok!-?) 1 (?) II 


aie 
ai'- 

tC BOo= se <1 bot sx. 
t‘bo'x naga- 


“i Doxot Dax ¢ -t bOxX: 
t bax . 
ha-%- 
-t‘e®al- 
= 
-t‘é®g- : -t‘é*k!- 
baste =x tet x 
ba?-t‘eklet‘a-x- : 
(-t ‘ek ‘t‘a-x-) 
ba*-t ‘ek !e*-Th[i]-x- : 


dak‘-t‘ek!e-xa- : -t‘e®*- 
Xa- 
dak‘-t‘ek !é°-xa- : 
-t‘ga*lt‘gal-, indir. -s-: 
(-t‘ga*l-) 
al-da- 
-t‘gats!at‘gas-(1-) : 
-t‘ga®st‘gas- 
bai-di® 
~. © bateds 
t‘gei-ts'!-1-? : t‘gei-ts’!-1- 
gwen-‘wa-t‘gei-ts’!-i- 
k‘wa-: -t‘gei-ts’!-1- 
gwa- 
t‘geme-t!-iau- : (t‘gem-) 
: t'ge*mt‘gam-x-gwa 


mal 


ra TIT 


Ii] 


6 III 
6 II 
13all 


2 II 
6 III 


21 


21 
r2 00 


ier 


Or 


roll up and put away 
lay oneself away with (one) 
clasped in arms 


have pimples on face 
have warts on back 


make a noise 
imaker a noise! so ag to be 
heard by 
clean out inside (of house) 


hold out one’s hand palm up 


emerge (from water) 
bob up and down 


keep floating up 


give (one) to smoke 
smoke (itr.) 


usit. (antr.) 
bounce away from 


stick out one’s anus 
stick one’s anus up 


15 aand 16 II round object lies 


15 a and 16 


III 


21 
ty a Lh 


have one’s head lie next to 


get dark 
darkness 


1 Probably identical with preceding stem. 


2 See t'geye- below. 
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-t‘genets!- : -t‘gents!- 
ha-yau- 

t‘geye-b- : t‘gei-b- 
t‘geye-p-x- 
1-t‘ge*y-al-1- : t‘ge®-l- 
t‘ge°y-al-x- : t‘'ge®-l-x- 
wi-t‘geye-k!-(i-) : 

-t'gei-k! 

wi-"1-t ‘geye-k !-(i-) 


al-t‘geyet‘gay- : -t‘ge1- 
t‘gay- 
al-"1-t‘geyet‘gay-(1-) 
-t‘gili'-s-gwa- : (-t‘gil*-s- 
gwa-) 
s‘in-"1- 


-t‘gi'lt‘gal-(i-) : (-t‘gi'l-) 
xa-"1- 


t‘gis'im-: t‘gis‘m-, 
t‘gis [a]m- 
al-t‘gis‘am-t' 
-t ‘gi'y-al-x- : (-t‘giy-) 
al- ; 
-t‘gumu-ts’!-i-: (-t‘gum-) 
di'- 
di'-t‘gumut‘gam-i- : 
t‘gumt‘gam- 
-t‘gt"b- : -t‘gt"p!- 
dak‘- 


dak‘-t‘ga"b-amd- 
p!ai-hau- 
p!ai-hau-t‘gt"p-x- : 
-t‘gtp-x- 
pilai-hau-t‘gup!-id-1' : 
(-t‘gu®p‘-d-1-) 
-t‘gu"nt ‘gan-(i-) : -t‘gu"n- 
he®-sal- 


t‘gunu"-g- : t’gu"n-p‘- 
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3 III 


2 IIl 
2 II 
at IU 
rel 
2 iil 


2 III 
rigeg ha 


13 a III 
epee 


12. III 


2 Iil 


7 a Lit 


6 Ill 


6 Il 


15aand 1611 


oo AlN 


put about one’s middle 


roll (¢r.) 


roll (2ntr.) 

roll (tr.) 

roll (atr.), run around 
put around 


surround 

tie (kerchief) around (head, 
neck) 

roll up 


scratch, rub one’s nose 


break (leg) by throwing (rock) 
at 


get green 


green (adj.) 
tears roll down one’s face 


squeeze and crack (insect) 
ater. 


put on hat, box-like object 
bottom up 

cover (basket) over, put lid on 

upset (canoe) 

(canoe) upsets 


box-like object lies upside 
down, with bottom up 


kick off 


be cold . 
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tt guyus-: (toti"s:) . § II 
he®- 
al-da- 


xa*-da 
-t‘gwa*l-al-x- : (-t‘gwal-) 1 II 
ba-*i- 


ME xen S Pea 


(body) is blistered 

face is blistered, (fire) blisters 
face 

back is blistered 


(children) run about in short, 
quick runs 

(whirlwind) whirls up past 
(house) 


tattoo oneself 


é 


ba-1-t‘gwal-agw-: te LT 
t‘gwaxai- : t'gwa*x-an- 7 b II] contr. tattoo 
t‘gwaxai-k‘wi- : 7b II 
t'gwa*x-an-t‘-gwi- 
-t‘gwelt‘gwal-1- : ra Til 
(-t‘gwe'l-) 
xa*-sal- 


-t‘gwili-k!w-an- : t‘gwil- 2 III 

k!w- 

p!ai- 

t‘gwili'-*-x- : t‘gwil-®-x- 2 III 

plai-t‘gwili-*-x-n[a]. : 2 II 
-t‘gwil-*-x-n[a]- 

piai-t‘gwili't‘gwal-: 13al 
(-t‘gwi'lt ‘ewal-) 


tiv <t'1- 8 (2?) I 
t‘tiwu"-g-! : t‘u"-g-, 2k 
t ‘taw[al-g- 
t‘tiwt-g-1au- 
-t‘wap!at‘wap‘-na- : 13.@1V 1 
t'wa*®pt‘wap‘- 
al- 


-t‘wi'y-al-(i-) : (-t‘wiy-) 1 HI 
1- 
t‘wi'y-al-x- rit 

-tlaba*-gw-: (-t!a*b-agw-) 1 III 
X1- 

-tlabag- : -t!ap‘g- pga! 
da- 


break in two by stepping on 


drop (liquid) (#r.) 
(liquid) drops 
drop (liquid) involuntarily 


(liquid) keeps dripping 


float 
be hot 


weather is warm 


blink with one’s eyes 


make whirl up 
whirl (zntr.) 


be thirsty 


finish 


CE, adj. tur. 
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-tla*d-(i-) : (-t!ad-) 
bai-dak ‘-wih'- 
-tlagai- : -da*g- 
dae 


tlalal- : da*l- 
(t!alat!al-) : daldal- 


t!amai- : t!ami- 


t!amay-an- :t!amy-an- 


t!amay-an-w-, t!amay- 


an-[a]u- 
-tlana[h]-i-, tndzr. -s- : 
-t!an-, -t!an{h]- 
ie 
wa'-i- 
gel- 
xa*fal- 


-tlaut!aw-(i-) : -t!a*w- 
L 
-tlawatlaw- : (-tlau- 
tlaw-) 
-tlayai- : -dai- 
da- 


-tlaya*-Id-(i-); -da*-Id- 


tlayag- : da*g- 
al-t !ayag-(i-) 
s‘in-t !ayag-(i-) 
da*-t!ayag-(i-) . 


gel-t !ayag-(i-) 


-tlayaig- : 
-tlebe- : de®b- 
Dar. 


tlegwegw-ald- : de*gw- 
tlegwegw-alt‘-gwi- 

-t!elet!al-i- : (-t!elt !al-) 
al-da- 
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re JUL 
rush out of the house 


7b III contr. 


build a fire 
8 III crack 
13aand8I1II _ tter. 
es | go to get married (said only of 
woman) 
ell take woman (somewheres) to 
get her married 
31 go with woman to see her 
married 
2 III | 
hold 
keep house 
push against while facing 
watch 
oreeel 
catch hold of, fiddle with 
13a Hi frequ. 
9g I 
go to get something to eat 
(intr.) 
9 Ill go to get (food) to eat (tr.) 
9 Ill find 
find, discover, get sight of 
smell (tr.) 


discover by hearing, hear all 
of a sudden 
think about, recall to mind 


iGOL usit 
7 all 
get up; (new moon) appears 
3 JOUE watch 
IU take care, look out for oneself 
reaches ee 
lick 
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-t!emem-(i-) : -de*m- 
wa'-i- 
wa-t!eme®-x- : -de®’m- 


dak‘-t !eme®*-x- 
tléeutlaw- : tfeu- 
tléut !aw-agw- 
-t!eyes-na- : -t !eisi- 
gwel-sal- 
tleye'-s- ; tle’-s- 
t!il-4md- : t!i'l- 
t!i'l-am-xa- 
-t!ili-k‘-n-1- : -dil-n[h]- 
wa- 
-t!ixix-i- : -di'x- 


bat 


-tliyi'-s- : -t!i'-s- 
di'-t !1yi'-s-(i-) 
di'-tliyit!ay- : (thi 
tlay-) 
t!obag-i'- : t lobag-as- 
t!lobag-i'-n[ha]- : 
t lobag-as-n[a]- 
t!omom- : do"m- 
t!omoamd- : do*um- 
dam- 
t tamti-xa- : (-dtim-xa-) 
-t!os‘ot!as’-(i-) : (-tlos’- 
t!as’-) 
s‘al- 
-t !oxox-i- : -do"x- 
wa'-i- 
-t !ox6-lh- : 
-t!oxot !ax- : -do"xdax- 
-tlagii- « -di*g[w]}- 
di- 
-tlagi®t*-na- : 


8 III 
8 II 


Slt 


12 I 
ay JUL 


16 IV 2 


2 i 


ool ie: 
rf 


7a iit 


8 III 


2 ALT 
13 alll 


ae ee Ok 
15 b III 


8 III 

13 a irr. and 
8 III 

2 and 8 I 


13 alll 


8 III 


2 Jil 
13a and 8 III 


*\b LUI contr: 


ta weir 


gather (people) together (tr.) 
(people) come together, as- 
semble 
assemble (intr.) 
play shinny 
play shinny with 


have no flesh on legs and feet 
go up, fly up (to sky) 
fish for 
go fishing 
‘ 
distribute to, give one to each 


force something out that 
sticks inside (like entrails) 


mash 
ater. 


lie like dead 
caus. 


kill 


 usit. 


kill (without obj.) 


walk about at random 


gather (pieces) together 
ater. 
ustt. 


wear (garment) 
usit. 
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-tlalug[w]- : -t !wlg- 3 Ul 
ha- 
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follow along in (trail) 


-tlilu'lg- : III usit. 
tlulutial-, andir. -s: ra Ith play hand guessing-game (re- 
t ult !al- cipr.) 
t!ulut !al-p‘-iau- Taal hand guessing-game is going 
on a 
t!wep‘et !wap-x- : 1r3aand8II (birds) fly around without light- 
dwe*p‘dwap- ing 
ts‘ ladad- : sa*d- 8 III mash 
ts!adats!at‘-na- : 13 a (and 8) iter. 
(sa*t‘sat‘-) IV i 
-tslagag- : (-sa*g-) 8 I 
p!ai- (water) drops 
wili'-da- (water) drips in house 
tsla*k ‘ts lag- : tsla*g- 12 I step 
-tslalats!al-i- :-ts!alts!al- 13 a III 
da- chew 
-ts'‘!a*m-x-: (-ts'!am-) 1 II 
da- be sick 


ha’wi-gel- 


-ts'lamag-: (-ts‘!lamg-) 3 II 
da-‘1- 


tslaway-: ts!awi-, ts!auy- 3 I 


tslayag- : sa*g- 9 III 
tslayaig- : III 

-ts!aya-g- : -ts!ai-g- 2 III 
al- 


al-tslaya*-p‘- : -ts!ai- 2 II 


1-ts!aya*-p‘- 


ts'laya-m- : ts‘ai-m-, 2 III 
ts‘ !ay[a|-m- 
ts'!ayai-m- :ts‘l!aimi- ¢r. III 
gel-ts'!aya-m-an-i 
ts !eye-m-xa- 2 I 
tslaya*-p‘-: ts!ai-p‘- 2 Il 


bealive yet, ‘‘stagger around”’ 


squeeze (somebody’s) ears 
run fast 


shoot at, spear (Salmon) 
ustt, 


wash (tr.) 
wash oneself 


wash one’s hands 


hide (tr.) 


ustt. 

hide (fact) from 
hide (without obj.) 
hide (zntr.) 
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ts'lele-m- : ts’ !el[a]-m- 
i-ts’lelets'!al-(i-) : 
(-ts’lelts: !al-) 
ts lel nagai- 
ts!elel-Amd- : se‘l- 
-ts'!e*mx- : -ts’ !emx[a]- 
da?- 
da®-ts’!e°mx-n[a]- : 
-ts'!emx-n[a] 
ts‘!le’max k!emen- 
-ts'libib- : -s‘i'b- 
de- 
de-ts'!ibi-x- : -s‘i'p-x- 
de-ts'libits'!ap-x- : 
(-si'p‘s‘ap-) 
ts‘ libin- : ts’ lip‘n- 


ts binskl. - ts ink I< 
-ts lini®-x-' : --ts* lin®-x- 
de- 
de-ts’ !inian-x- : 
ts lear ts tanex-o:, ts" line 
tslan- 
-ts*liwi-d-(i-) : ts‘ liu-d- 
xa-"i- 
xa*-plai- 
1-ts !iwi'ts' !aw-: 
(-ts’ Huts’ !aw-) 


boda ats lo" 
al-4- 
ha-dak‘ 
-ts!olol- : (-so"l-) 
11a- 


21 
2.0 311 


JOE 
TL 


ie AE 


8 Ill 


8 II 
13aand 8 II 


3 Il 


2 it 
aril 


Rjea tT 1 


13 all 


UME 


73a {if 


6 III 


8 Ill 


-ts:!omo"k!-1- :=ts‘!omk!- 3 III 


Wa--i- 
-ts lomo'™-k‘wa- 


rattle (¢ntr.) 
rattle (tr.) 


make a rattling sound (cntr.) 


paint, write 


hear big noise, din 
make noise near by 


make a noise 


shut (doorway, hole in tree) 
shut (intr.)  » 
keep shutting (zntr.) 


make a speech to, address for- 
mally 


pinch (r.) 


die, succumb 
ustt. 


get angry 


split (ér.) 
split by throwing down on 
ater. 


touch, reach (point) as limit to 
course 
touch against 
(tree) strikes against (sky) 


miss (one that is lost) 


squeeze together 
squeeze one’s (legs) together 


! Perhaps identical with preceding stem. 
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ts lus'tum- : ts'lusm-, 31 make a chirping sound (78, 
ts‘ !us[a]m- note 2) 
ts’ !us‘um-dald- Solel chirp to 
-ts' lugi- : aa) 
de- be sharp 
> al-ts'!alm-ik‘” (pass. 3 Ul having warts on his face 
pic.) 
-ts' talu"-k!-1- : -ts’!al-k!- 2 II 
al-plit set fire to 
al-pli-ts’ !uluts‘!al-i- : 13 a HI iter. 
-ts'!olts'!al- 
al-da- catch fire (intr.; logical subj. 
. is grammatical obj.) 
-ts lalik![w]-i- : 3 III 
(-ts’ halk! [w]-) 
al-de- suck 
de-de- . kiss 
ts‘ !imt'"m-t‘a-1: sti%m- 8 III boil (¢r.) 
t‘a- 
ts’ limits’ !am-t‘a : r3aand8III — usit. 
(s‘ti*ms am-t‘a-) 
u'g[w]} : dg[w} eae drink 
tigtfak‘-na-: 3b LV x usit. 
(ak! [wJak‘-) 
u"g [w ]-an-x- rE ‘drink (without obj.) 
wa*-u'"g [w]-an-i- drink (water) with 
iiyti®s + .: as"- 8 II laugh 
tiyti*s ’-gwa- ND - laugh at 
tiyii's- : (a*i's*-) Egcael i keep on laughing 
di-iytts’!-amd- : 3 Val fool (¢tr.) 
-tits’!- 
wa’g- : waga- 5 Ill carry, bring, fetch 
wa’g-aw-1-, indir. wa*g- 5 III bring to, fetch for 
as- : waga-w-i- 
waga-ok‘-na- : IV x bring (ustt.) 
dak‘- finish 
he*- buy 


1See also s'omo-d-. 
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he*-wa'-wa*g-aw-i- 
meé- 
-wage-xa- : Wa-xa- 
ba?- 
-wahei- : -wahei- 
bai- 
wala‘si, wala®si-na® (T. L. 
§ 70 end) 
waya*n-, 3d per. waya? : 
wai- 
wayathi 
waya*-n-,waya™-n[ha|-: 
wai-n-, wai-n[ha]- 
plai-i-waya*-n-1- 
gel-waya*-n- 
gel-waya*-n-x-an- 


wé’g-iau- : (wé*k!-) 
wek !é-lh-iau- : 
-wek!al- : -wek!al- 
al- 
wek!al-k‘ nagai- 
we't‘-g-1-, indir. wee-s- : 
wede-k‘-i-, adir. 
wede-s- 
-wesgah-agw- : 
ha-1- 
wi'- : wi-, ree 
wiyiwi'- : (wi'wi'-) 
xa*- 


da*-p!iya wi-sa* 


-wi'g-(i-) : -wi'k!- 
de-*1- 
wik!-ad-i- : witk‘-d-1- 
-wilitk-ap‘- : wi'lk‘-ap‘- 
s'in- 


amet 
vie Oe Yel 


6 III 


15 aand 1611 
2aue 


ras) 
co 
ice) 


buy with 
come with 


climb up 


urinate 


indeed, really 


sleep 


usit. 
put to sleep- ~, 


cause to lie down 
sleep with 
sleep next to each other 
(recipr.) 
it drawns 
frequ. 


shine (71tr.) 
be of shiny appearance 


take away from, deprive of 


spread apart one’s legs 


go about, travel 
ater. 
go between, act as go-between 
in feud 
medicine-man, ‘‘alongside-of- 
fire going about ”’ 


spread out (mat) 
objects lie heaped about 


blow one’s nose 
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wiliw- : wilw-, wil[aJu- 31 


wiliw-Ald- 3 HI 

p!ai- 

p!ai-di®- 

bai- 

de- 

de-wiliw-dld- 3 Ill 

gel- 

p!ai-wa®-wili-gw. : 3 IE 

ba*-wa*-wili-gw- : Balt 

he*-wili-ow- : eal 
wits’ !im- : wism[a]- 31 

wits !ism[a] : aah 


wits’ !esm[a]- 
Wiyig- : wi'g-, wiyla]g- 31 


-wiyik!- : -wi'k!- Ean 
gwen- 
dak‘- 
gwen-wi*®-xap‘ | 
Wiyim-ad- : wi'm- callie 
Wiyin- : (wi'n-) BU 
wo"-ld-: woo- (without -ld-) 5 III 
wo'd"ha- : Ill 


wor"g- : wog- 
wogowag-: (wok‘wag-) 13 a I 
ba*- 


witli[h|-am- : 
am- 
-wilu’k!-(i-) : (-wi'lk!-) 3 HI 
al-‘1- 


wit'l[h} 21 


wunu'n- : wu"n- 8 I 
-xadaxat '-na=-: =xa"t =" ratVia 
Kates 
bat 


Xalaxam- > xalxaim- igad 


1 Il arr. 


- go, proceed, run 
go and show to 
walk down (mountain) 
camp 
(star) comes up 
shout(in order to find out.) 
fight with, ‘‘go for”’ 
walk about with strutting 
breast 
come down with, in 
travel up along (river) 
wish one to die 


move (intr.) 
keep moving 


groan 


put around neck 
put around head 
neckerchief 


exercise supernatural power 
upon 
help 


go for, go to get 
usit. 


arrive 
jrequ. 
(smoke) comes up (out of 
house) 


have first mensrtaul courses 


run away from 


be, grow old 


hang up in row 


urinate 
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-xBlsi= ; (-xaleis) 
al- 


-xanan- : (xanw-) 


bai-fal- 
=xA*x- : (-x4™x-) 
s‘in- 


xda*xda-gw- : (xda*-) 
(-xdili®xdal-i-) : -xdil*- 
xdal- 
xa-I- 
xeben- : xe*b- 
de- 
xebe*y-agw- : xe*b- 
xemel- : (xeml-) 
-xfig-(i-) : -xfk!- 
al- 
-xik! i-Ih-i- : -xik![a]- 
-xik!i-xa- : (-xi®-xa-) 
-xiligw-(i-) : -xilgw- 
ba-1- 
-xilik !w-(i-) : (-xilk!w-) 
bai-s‘1n- 
xili®-xwa- : (xil’-xwa-) 
xili*-x[w ]-an- 


1 III 


ac LL 


6 Il 


-xini'xan-p‘=: (-xi'nxan- 13 II 


-KXiti=- : -Kiwi- 
hawax- 
-xi'w-an- 
-xi-gw- : -X1wi- 

-xleden{h]-agw- : 

-xled[a]n{h]- 
a2 

-xlep!exlab-(i ) : 

(-xle’p‘xlab ) 
al-*1- 


cad 


5 Itt 
5 Iii 


3 ILI 


13a III 
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sit (pl.) (forms are tr. with 
constant 3d per obj.) 


look out (pl.) (3d per. obj.) 


be tickled in one’s nose 


throw soft, nasty object 


notch in several places 
do (ntr.), do so 

say (intr.), Say so 

slay, destroy, hurt 
desire to eat 


see 
ust, 
look around 


snatch up 
blow one’s nose 

play woman’s shinny-game 
rectpr. 


sniffle, hawk 


rot 
make rot 
rot with 


carry in flat basket-tray 


knead (dough-like mass) into 
roundish cake 
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= ba=xné°t:-ok'” 
ptc.) 
“KONG eto b= 
ba?-*i-x6"d-1- 


(pass. 


ba" 
bai-*i-x6"d-(i-) 
bai- 

dit-x6"-s--: -x6™-s- 


dit-x6"-s- nfa]}- 
-xodoxad- : -xot‘xad- 
bai- 
-xog[w]-i- : (-xog[w]-+1-) 
s‘al- 


ba*-s'‘al-xoxag-1- : 
-Xo"g- 
-xé%g i- ; -x6"k!- 
di'-hin(®x)- 
xo"m-an- : Xom- 
(xomoxam-an-) : kom- 
xam- 


-xoxog[w]-: 
gwen- 
wa-, da-xoxog[w]-1- 


-xoyoxay-(i-) : -xoixay- 


da- 


sail= 
fe 
xudum- ° xutm-, 
xud[a}m- 
xudum-4ld- 


-xultip!-an- : (-xulp!-) 
han- 


Or Et 


Olle 


6 II 


6 III 
13 a Ill 


ape 


107) JOU 


6 Til 


me JOM 


D247 ree 


13a III 


a1 


3 I 
3 Il 


roasted by fire 


blow off (acorns from tree 
supernaturally 

beat in game 

pull out forcibly (from inside) 

wrench away 


have hole at posterior extrem- 


ity allowing things to spill 
(food from anus, acorns 
from hopper) 

spill (acorns) (¢r.) 


take off (skirt) 


stand (pl.) (forms are tr. with 
constant 3d per. obj.) 

stand up, come toa stand (pt-) 
(3d per. obj.) 


scare 


dry (food) 


frequ. 


string (salmon) 
string (salmon) with (stick) 


scare around by pursuing 
with open mouth 

scare away by jumping around 

throw around in all directions 


whistle 


whistle to 


shoot (object) through 
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. 


xumt-g-* : xum[a]-g- 


xumt-gw- 
yadad- : ya*d- 
han- 
yadad-ald- 
yala- : (yal-) 
gel-yala-n- : -yal-n- 
yala-l-an- : yal-n-an- 
yala*-x-ald- : ya*l- 
gel-yala*-x-ald-1-: -yal- 
.gel-yala*-x-alt -owi- : 
-ya'‘l- 
yalag- : yalg-, yal[a]g- 
yalag-amd- 
yamad-:yamd-, yam[a]d- 
yamad-amd- 
yama*-s- : (yam*-s-) 
yamil-t'- : 


ya*n-, 3d per. ya® : yana- 
hyasm-one, =ya-n| haf: 
yana*-n- 
ya'n-gw- 


ba?-ya*n-gw- 
dak'‘-ya*n-gw- 
wa-ya'n-gw- 
wa-yanain-agw- : 
hawi-ya*n- 

yaway- : yaw1- 
yaway-agw- : yawiy- 

agw- 


yiwiyaw- : yiw[ilyaw- 
-vebeb-(i-), ¢ndir. -s-: 
-yeb- 
al- 
da?-he‘l- 


21 


cae 
galt 


ste Bi 


mere 


E Bnet | 
BE 


Te beE 


eel 
Le wa 
silt 
norte 
13.6117 


mie 
sear JEU 


iz al 


8 III 


be satiated, satisfied after eat- 
ing 
have enough of, be sated with 
swim 
swim across (stream) 
swim for 


_ lose 


be lost, forget oneself 
lose, catise to be lost 
lose 

forget (person) 


forget oneself 
t 


dive 
dive for 


ask (tr.) 
go and ask of 


taste good 
look pretty 


go (without expressed goal of 
motion) 
cause to go 


take along 
pick up 
pass (house) 
follow 

follow (ustt.) 
dance in front 


talk (with each other): 
talk about 


talk (by oneself), make a 
sound (of animal) 


show to 
sing for 


1Cf. noun xuma, ‘ food.” 
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: -ye’g-aw-(i-) 
bai-*i- 
bai-de- 


yegwegw- : ye’gw- 


yegweyagw- : yek‘’- 


SNES 
-yehéi- : -yehi'- 
da?- 


yele’s-gwa- : yel®s- 
yele®s-gwa-n- 
yel’s-gwi-x (2nf.) 


yewel- : yeu- 


gwen- 


III 


8 Ill 


tz III contr. 


Anan: 


lurr. 


me®-yewey-agw- : ye®- 4a III 


gw- 
bai-yewey-agw- 


ba’-de--yewey-agw- 
gedé yewey-agw- 


p!ai--wa-yewe®-n-(i-) : 


-ye®w-an- 


yewew-ald-: ye*w- 
yi'll-, indir. -s-: yil- 
me*®-min- 
yilim- : yilm- 
yilinm- : 


yi'miy-, andar. -s- : yimi- 


[h]i-, endir. -x- 
yimis’-ald- : yims’- 
yimis’-a- : yims’-a- 
yimt's’-a- : 


Arar etl 


4alll 
or vel OU 
2 Iil 


drive (sickness) out of 
drive (sickness) away from 


bite 
frequ. 


go where one hears there is 
sound (of singing, playing) 


sweat (inir.) 
make to sweat 
sweat (noun) 


go back (without expressed 
goal of motion), return 
frequ. 
come back 
run away 
go back (for something) 
come back with, fetch back 


take out (what has been put 
in) 

continue traveling 

get even with, revenge upon 

descend other side of moun- 
tain after reaching top, 
return to earth after touch- 
ing sky 

go back for, return to 


copulate with 
come and copulate with 


call for, upon 
ater. 


lend to 


dream about 
dream (tntr.) 
be always dreaming 
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yi'w- : yiw- 
yi'w-an- 
de®- 


de*-yi'w-an- 
yiwiyaw-? (see yaway-) 
yok![w]oy- : yok'y-, 
yok‘y[a]- 
yo"mi'-, indir. -s- : yomo- 
di®-s‘al-yo"mil- : 
-yomo-{h]i 
ak'‘- 


-yuluyal-(1-) : -yulyal- 
al-*- 
yunob-ald- : (yunb-) 
-yono"k!-(i-) : yonk!- 
i- 
bai-yunuk!- 
yonon- : yo"n- 
hé‘l-yunun-(i-) 
yonoin- 
-yunufyan-(i-) : -yun*- 
yan- 
hau-gwen- 
-yut!i-[h]i- : 
hau-gwen- 


hau-gwen-yut! uyad- 
(i-)? : -yu*t ‘yad- 
yowo- : yo"-, yo- 
al- 
p!ai- 


abai-di®- 
ba*-gel- 
p!ai-di®- 
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vf | 
a Lt play (musical instrument) 
sound (intr.), give forth a 
sound 
as Ge cause to sound 
Se, 111 know (tr.) 
11 and 5 III catch up with 
trand5 III catch up with 
catch up with 
raja tll : 
rub 
3 41iI hold out net to catch (fish) 
3 Ill 
pull away from 
pull out forcibly 
8 III sing (a song) (#r.) 
sing a song 
a3 °c Lit ustt. 
13 b Ill 
swallow down greedily 
ro.b( 7) Lit 
swallow down greedily (sing. 
obj.) 
13 a III swallow down greedily 
2I be 
look 
sit down (from standing posi- 
tion) 
go into house to fight 
lie belly up 


(sky) is set on (earth) 


?Cf. preceding stem. 


1 Perhaps better explained as derivative of y1tw- than of yaway-. 
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da?- listen, pay attention 
hau- sweat (in sweat-bath) 
ha'w-i-yuwu-n[ha]-: 2 II make to sweat (in sweat-bath) 
yu: 
bai-yowo-n- : yo- 2 II miss (shot) 
yowog[w]- : yo"g[w]- — 3 III marry (¢r.) 
yuwtg[w]-am- :yu- 31 be married 
g[a}in- . 
yawtg[w]-am-an- 3 Ill give in marriage 
yowo's- : yo™s- a8 start (when startled) 
da- suddenly stop talking, singing 
sin- suddenly move nose (because 
tickled) 
sal- suddenly lift foot 
startled) 
yowo"ts!-an-, yowo"s- 3 III startle, cause to start 
n[a]- : yo"ts!-, yo"s- 
> yu"g-, yo"g- a (1 be strong 
Nouns AND ADJECTIVES. 
ais’-(dék‘) (my) property 


alak-s‘1-(t‘k‘) 
alak-s'1-x-(da-gwa) 

alk: 

bak‘ba? 

balau 
balau-t‘an 

bals 
batlas-it* 

bam-is 

banx 

bap‘ 
ba*b-i-(t‘k‘) 

baxdis 

bé 

al-be® 


(my) tail 
(his own) tail 
silver-side salmon 
big woodpecker 
young 
pl. 
long 
pl. 
sky 
hunger 
seeds (sp. ?) 
(my) seeds 
wolf 
sun, day 
to sun 


‘Perhaps best analyzed as yowo-gw-, ‘‘ be with,’”’ comitative of yowo-. 
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bebé-n 
bel‘p‘ 
bélp‘ 


béls 
béls-i-(t‘k‘) 
bém 
bém-(t‘ek‘) 
be*wi 
beyan-(t‘k‘) 
bik’* 
bil-am 
ha-bilam 
ha-gwel-bilam 
bile 
bi'l-(t‘ek‘) 
bilg-an-x-(dék‘) 
bils 
de-bin 
-bin- 
(wili) ha-bin-i 
ha-bé-bin-i 
xa-bin-wini 
al-bini-x 
bit 
bixal 
de-bixim-sa (adv.) 
bo 
bobop‘ 
bdik‘ 
bok ‘d-an 
b6k‘d-an-x-(dék‘) 
gwen-t‘ga*-bdék‘dan-da 
bom-xi 
b6é"n 
bop‘ 
xa*-bob-in 
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rushes 
whistling swan 


string of camass roots used as play- 
thing by children 
moccasin 
(my) moccasin 
wood, stick, tree 
(my) stick 


chinook (?) salmon 


‘(my) daughter 


skunk 
having nothing, unprovided 
empty 
empty underneath (like table) 
quiver 
(my) quiver 
(my) breast 
moss 
first, last 


in middle of (house) 
noon 
half full 
bereft of child, widow, widower 
grasshopper 
moon 
spring 
goal in shinny-game 
screech-owl 
“big chipmunk with yellow breast”’ 


neck 
(my) neck 
“at-nape-of-earth-its-neck, 


” 


east 
otter 
basket acorn-hopper 


alder bush 
among alder bushes 
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b6ét‘ba® 
bo"t‘bad-i-(t‘k‘) 
b6"t‘ba*-1a’p‘a-k!-an 
-bo"w- 
di®-bo"w-i-(dé) 
béxd-an 
béxuma?® 
de-bti’™, -bii’*-x 


de-bt’ba-x, -bii’“k"ba-x 


bu"b=an 


bu"b-an-i-(t‘k‘) 
bu"b-an-i-x-(da-gwa) 
bis’ 
bts’ (upper Tak.) 
da- 
da-k!oloi 
da-k!ol6i-da-x-(dék‘) 
da*- 
da*-n-x-(dék‘) 
da-'a’nau, ana*, -Ana°k‘” 
da-*4na*k ‘"-(dek‘) 
dag-an 
da*twadagalai 
dak‘- 
dag-ax-(dek‘) 
dak‘-(dé) 
Di-dal-am‘ 
daldal? 
dal'*-t‘ 
dal-di 
da'mada-gw-an-x-(dék‘) 
dan 
dan-a-t‘k‘ 
Dal-dan-i-k‘ 


Al-dan-k!oléi-da 


orphan 
(my) orphan child 
orphan children 


alongside of (me), (my) wife 
salt mud 
mud 
full 
pl. 
arm, string of dentalia from shoulder 
to wrist 
(my) arm 
(his own) arm 
all gone, annihilated, used up 


fly 

see de- 

cheek (?= mouth-basket) 
(my) cheek 

ear 
(my) ear 

chief 
(my) chief 

turtle 


“water-dog,’’ water-salamander(?) 
head 
(my) head 
over (me) 
(village name) 
dragon fly 
low brush 
wild 
(my) shoulder 
rock 
(my) rock 
“ Away-from-which-are-rocks’’ (vil- 
lage name) 
“To -its - rock - basket ”’ 
name) 


(mountain 


1Cf. verb t/alal-. 


dauya* 
dauydé*-k‘*-(dék‘) 
Al-dauya?-k‘"a-dis 

dayt-t‘a™? 

de®., da- 
de*-x-(dék‘) 
ha-da-(t'-gwa) 

degas 
deges-i-(t‘k‘) 

déhal 

dél 

delg-an 
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medicine-man’s guardian spirit 
my guardian spirit 
(mountain name) 

eldest 

lips, mouth 
(my) mouth 
in (his own) mouth 

basket pan for sifting acorn meal 
(my) basket pan 

five 

yellow-jacket 

buttocks, basket bottom, 


delg-an-(t‘k‘), delg-an-x-(dék‘) (my) buttocks 


di®- 
ha-di’-(t‘-gwa) 


anus ; 
in back of (himself) 


di'-"al-(t‘k‘), di’-*al-da-x-(dek‘) (my) forehead 


al-dil, -di 

di®mod 
di*mo-x-(dék‘) 

din-(dé) 

dip‘ 

ditt 

dug[w]al 
dugul-i-(t‘k‘) 

dugtim 

do"k‘ 

dola 

dolax 


all 
hips 

(my) hips 
behind (me) 
camass 
falls 
rope 

(my) rope 
baby 
log, tree trunk 
hollow tree 
things, utensils 


dolk‘-am-a-(t‘k'), d6lk‘-im-i- (my) anus 
(t‘k‘), délk‘-in-1-(t‘k‘) 


do"m 

do"m 
do"m-al-(t‘k‘) 

domxau 

duytm 


dt 


spider 
testicles 
(my) testicles 
“big crooked-nosed salmon”’ 
cat-tail rushes 
good, beautiful 
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1 Perhaps = da-yt-t'aa, 


“ being in front.’’ 
om 
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p!i-dugim 
agk™ 


du"g[w]-i-(t‘k‘) 
dual 

du"l-i-(t‘k‘) 
de-dil-apx 

de-dtl-4px-da* 
dak‘-di’"l’s 
ei 


ei-x-(dek’), ey-a-(t‘k’) 


ei-han 
el-a-(t‘k‘) 
gak!an 
galt 

gal-(t‘ek‘) 
ga”’m, ga’p!-ini 
gamax-di 
gamd-i-(xa) 


gamgam’ 
gel- 
gel-(dé) 
gel-am 
Da*gelam 
gelgal® 


gelg-an-* 
di'-gelgan-(dé) 
get’ 


-gew[al-x> 
-géwek ‘it ' 
1-géwa’-x 
xa*-géwa®-x 
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big fire, blaze 
woman’s shirt 
(my) shirt 
salmon-spear point 
(my) spear point 
straight 
right (hand, foot) 
big-headed 
canoe 
(my) canoe 
pl. 
(my) tongue 
house ladder 
bow; gun 
(my) bow 
two 
raw; having no supernatural power 
(his) paternal grandparent, (his) son’s 
child 
four 
breast 
in front of (me) 
river 
“Along the river,’’ Rogue river 
fabulous serpent who squeezes people 
to death 


at (my) anus 
white overlay in basketry («erophyl- 
‘lum tenax) 
crooked | 
pl. 
crooked-handed 
crooked-backed 


1 Cf. verb -t/ugut-. 
? See gd*m. 
3 Cf. verb -geleg-. 


* Perhaps misheard for delg-an-. 
5 Cf. verb -gewek/aw . 


gixgap' 

gé"k‘-(dek‘) 

gti 

gums 

gold-m 
xa*-gulm-an 

gomhak‘” 

gungun 

gos’ 


goyd 
gtix-(dek‘) 
Ha-gwal 
gwala 
gwal\t‘ 
gwan 


gwa’l-am-(t‘k‘) 


gwas’ wilt 
gwas 


gwa’s’-i-x-(dek‘), gwa’s’-i- 


(t*k*) 
-gwasi! 


al-gwasi, -gwasi-t‘ 


xa*-sal-gwasi 


el- 
gwél-x-(dék‘) 
gwél-(da) 


Cia 


gwen-hau-(dé) 
gwen-hau-x-(dék‘) 


gwi'nei-x-(dék‘) 
gwi'néi 
gwisgwas 


Gwisgwas-han 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


poison, medicine 
(my) knee 

thick brush 
blind 


oak with white acorns 


among oaks 
rabbit 


otter (myth name) 


“big rainbow-colored shell’ 


shell ?) 

medicine-man 
(my) wife 
Cow creek 
many 
wind 
trail 

(my) trail 
brush house 


entrails 
(my) entrails 


yellow 
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(clam 


“‘yellow between his claws’”’ (myth 


name of sparrow-hawk) 


leg 
(my) leg 
under it 


neck, nape of neck 
in back of (my) neck 


(my) nape 
(my) relative 


(her) thing (?) (108, 3) 


chipmunk 
(woman’s name) 


gwit®-ia-x-(dék‘), gwit!i-n-(t‘k‘) (my) wrist 


Cf. yan-gwas. 
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hai 

hatk-a* 

haik !-4 

Aart 

ha*n-x-(dék‘) 

hana: 

ha*p‘- 
hap-xi 
ha*p‘-(dék‘) 3 
ha*p-x-(dék‘) 
ha’p‘-di, hap-s-di 
ha*p‘-k!emna®s 

has-(a) 
(wi-)has-i 

hasd-(a) 

hau- 
haw-an-(dé) 

sna 
di*-hau-(dé) 

hausx 
hat-x-(dek‘) 


- dak-hawalak‘-i-(t‘k‘) 


hawax’ 

ha’ya-(dé) 

hé*18 
hé‘l-(t‘ek‘) 

he‘l-am 
he‘lam-a-(t‘k‘) 

-hin 

hintx* 

hi’p‘-al 

hiv 

hie 


cloud 

goose 

husband! wife! (voc.) 
see ma- 

(my) brothers 

half 


small, child 
child 
(my) child 
(my) children 
small 
“children maker”’ (name of creator) 


(his) mother’s brother 
(my) mother’s brother 
(his) sister’s husband, wife’s brother 


under 
under (me) 


behind (me), after (I) left 
woman's private parts 
(my) private parts 
(my) crown of head 
rottenness, pus, foul odor 
around (me) 
song 
(my) song 
board, lumber, 
(my) lumber 
see ni- 
fear 
flat 
out of wind, nearly dead 


roasted camass 


‘See also gwen-hau-. Perhaps identical with preceding. 
2See verbs -xiu- and -do*s-. 


3 Cf. verb helel-. 


4See verbs ntiw- and da-ts'/aam-x. 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. R44 


-hék‘w-al, -hogw-al 
da-hok‘wal 
han-hék‘wal 
gwel-hok‘wal 
da*-hék‘wal 
s‘in-hék‘wal 
xo-hék‘wal 

hé'px 

hot 

hds‘au 
hos‘6” 

halk‘ 

hulti-n 

s‘in-hii’s‘g-al 

past 

is 
1-i-x-(dék‘) 

jbilé 

fits-ak 
i%Als-ak‘” 

k‘aba-(xa) 

k‘ai®-1a’p‘a 
k‘ai‘la’p‘a-k!-1-(t‘k‘) 
k‘e*lé’p ‘a-k!1-k‘” 

k‘ai®-s’6k‘-da 


k‘al 
k‘alw-i-(t‘k‘) 

k‘6®px 

k‘6®x 

k‘u"b-i-(t‘k‘) 

k‘Glti-m 


k‘wedei-(t‘k‘) 
k‘winax-(dé) 

k‘t/"*nax 
s‘in-k‘w6k!wa? 
k!abas 


holed 
holed (as for smoke) 
holed through 
holed underground, caved 
ear-holed 
nose-holed 
holed (fir) 


lake 

jack-rabbit 

somewhat bigger, growing up 
pl. 

panther 

ocean, sea 4 

long-nosed 

chicken-hawk 


hand 
(my) hand 
blood money for settlement of feud 
bad 
pl. 
(his) son 
woman 
(my) woman 
woman-having 


young woman (who has already had 
courses) 
penis 
(my) penis 
dust, ashes 
tar-weed seeds 
(my) body-hair, skin 
“fish having turned-up hog-mouth,”’ 
sucker (?) 
(my) name 
(my) kinsman, relative 
kinsman (myth form) 
mudcat 
porcupine quills used in embroidery 
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dit-k!als? 

k!Al€s 
k!alts!-i-(t‘*k‘) 

k!ama 


k!ama-(t‘k‘), k!4mak!a-(t‘k‘) 


k!4nak!as 
k lAs-(a) 


(wi-)k!as-i 
k !a*t‘ 
k!é*p-(xa) 
kléda 
yal k!egelau-s‘i-x-da* 
Kiel’ 
k!elw-i-(t‘k‘) 
k !lelei 
k lelei-(t‘k‘) 
klelé*s 
kliyix 
al-k ltyi'x-nat 
-k!ok lok‘ 
al-k !ok !ok‘ 
i-k!ok lok‘ 
k !oloi® 
k!lol®xi 
k!uls 
k!uls[a]-t‘ 
k!umoi 
k lo*xa- 
(wi-)k!o"xa 
klo"xa-m-(xa) 
k!a’yam ‘ 
(wi-)klu"yap‘, -k!u"yam 
klayab-4-(*t") 
klu"yap-(xa) 


lean in rump 


sinew 
(my) sinew 


tongs, split stick for putting hot rocks 


into basket-bucket 
(my) tongs 
small basket-cup for drinking 


(his) maternal grandparent, daugh- 


ter’s child 
(my) maternal grandparent 


“thick, low, blue-looking bushes”’ 


(her) husband’s parent 


grass from which string was made 


pine-fungus (?) 
basket-bucket 
(my) basket-bucket 
bark 
(my) bark 
bird (sp. ?) 
smoke 
‘““smoke-looking,’’ blue 
ugly 
ugly-faced 
ugly-handed 
small basket 
salmon-head 
worm 
soft (to eat) 


swainp 


relatives by marriage of their children 


(my) relative 
(his) relative 
friend (voc.) 
(my) friend 
(your) friend 
(his) friend 


1Cf. verb di*-k/alas-na-. 
Cf. verb k/eleu-. 


3 See also da-k/oloi. 
“Cf. verb k/uyum-td-. 


EK. SAPIR—TAKELMA. TEXTS. 


k!wai 
k!wal' 
klw4l-t’a® 
1a 
14-(t‘k‘) 
Lamhi-k‘ 
lamts!-{-(xa) 
lamx 
lan 
1a*p‘ 
-la’p‘a 


-1a’p‘a-k!-an 

-1a’p‘a-k!-1-(t‘k‘) 
lap‘a-m 
lap‘6" 
lap-s 

laps-(dék*‘) 
lasgim 

lasgtim itxgwat‘ 
legé-m-(t‘k‘) 
1é-k‘w-an-(t‘k‘) 
lep‘ni-xa (adv.) 
le*p-si 
lep !és 
libi-n ' 
libis 
liu-gw-ax-(dek‘)? 
1lom 

Di®-lo*m-i 


lom-t!i 
loxo-m 
hu*l-i-x<(dék‘), lu"l-i-(t‘k‘) 
maA=(xa) 

(wi-)ham 
mé-xa-k‘” 


1Cf. verb liwilau-. 


grass 
pitch 
youngest (of two or more) 


excrement 
(my) excrement 


Klamath river 
(her) brother’s wife 
sunflower seeds 
fishing-net 

leaves 
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person (found only as second member 


of compounds) y 


pl. 


(my) person 
frog 
“red-striped snake’’ 


blanket 
(my) blanket 


little snake 
“handed snake,”’ lizard 


(my) kidneys 

(my) anus 

winter 

feather 

cat-tail rushes, mat 
news 

crawfish 

(my) face 

cedar 


“West of which are cedars’’ ‘(vil- 


lage name) 
old man 
manzanita 
(my) throat 


(his) father 
(my) father 
having father 
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mahai, mahai-t'‘ 
mahmi 
xa*-mahai 
mahai-t‘a* 

mal 
ma’l-i-(t‘k‘) 

manx 

map !a-gw-a-(t‘k‘) 

ma*t‘al 

maxla 

maya?-k‘¥-(dék‘) 

k!el mehel-ii 

mél 

melél-x! 

ména 

meng?! 
mengi-(t‘k‘) 


méx 

mi“ax 

mine? 

mits 
mi"*s-ga® 
aleniis 
ha-"i-mis 
ha-i-ga’*m 
ha-"1-xin 
ha-i-gd 

mix-al 
toixal-ha 

mok‘ 

mologol 
mologo-la’p‘a 
k‘ai mologo-la’p‘a-x-(da) 

da?-molh-it‘ 


*Cf. verb melel-. 
7See verb yitl-. 
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big 
pl. 
big-backed, wide 
eldest (of two or more) 


salmon-spear shaft 
(my) shaft 


white paint 

(my) shoulder-blade 

pigeon 

dust, ashes 

orphan child related to (me) 
basket for cooking 

crow 

burnt-down field 

bear, brown bear 


full of, covered with 


(my) game, what (I) come home 


provided with 
crane 
red paint 
vagina (?) 
one 
one 
together 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
how many, as many 2° 
in great numbers 
pit, ditch 
old woman 
old woman 
what kind of old woman 


red-eared 


momhi 

mot‘ 
m6”-(t‘ek‘) 

mot !dp‘ 

mox 

moxo 

mtlap-x 

mu"l-i-(t‘k‘) 

mtx-dan! 

nanb-i-(xa) 

nax 
nax-(dek‘) 

ni-(xa) 
(wi-)hin 
tit-xa-k ” 


x 


ni 
ni-(t‘k‘) 

nihwik‘” 

no™s° 


no'ts!-a-(dé) 


nox 

op-(xa) 
(wi-)*ob-i 
t‘-6p-(xa) 

ohop‘ 

Lote 
da-ol 
da-ol-(dé) 


da-‘ol-di-(dé) 


os‘o"-la’p‘a 
p‘aba*p‘ 


p‘a"t'p‘ad-i-(t‘k‘) 


‘tm 


p‘im-a-(t‘k‘) 
sin-p‘in's, -p‘il’s 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


mourning dove 
son-in-law, suitor 
(my) son-in-law 
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stick for beating seeds into receptacle 


grouse 
buzzard 
sweat-house 
(my) lungs 


once 


(his) brother’s wife, wife’s sister 
pipe 
(my) pipe 
(his) mother 
(my) mother 
having mother 


€ 


teats, nipples 
(my) nipples 
black bear 
next door 
neighboring to (me) 
rain 
(his) elder brother 


(my) elder brother 
(his) elder sister 


“bean-like half-black shells’’ 


near by 

near (me) 

near, close to (me) 
poor people 
manzanita flour 
(my) salmon-liver 
salmon 

(my) salmon 
flat-nosed 


1Perhaps related to miéi*s. For a and 7 in related words cf. k‘winax- and 


kiti*nax. 
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-p‘da®-x! 
-p‘6o0°k‘-it‘ 
da-p‘d6a®x 
i-p‘da®x 
gwit-p‘da®x 

p‘tn 
p‘un-yilt‘ 
Gwen-p‘uf-k‘ 


p‘o"yamx 

da-p!a’lau? 

p!an 
p!an-(t‘k‘) 

p!a*s 

pac 

ptelda 

p!ens 


p!és 


pii 
p liy-a-(t‘k‘) 
p!twal's 
p!tyi-n 
p liy-ax 
p iol’ 
Di-p!ol-ts!il-da 


p!ulhi 

p!oxom 

sa-(t‘k‘) 

s'ag-alx 
s‘al-s‘agalx-a 

sak‘ 

s‘al- 
s‘al-x-(dék‘) 


bent 
pl. 


crooked 
crooked-handed 
crooked-armed 


rotten 
Oregon pheasant 
‘““East of rotten (trees)”’ (village 
name) 
whirlwind 
youth 
liver 
(my) liver 
snow 
basket-plate 
slug 


squirrel’s bushy tail for eating man- 
zanita 


rock serving as support for acorn- 
hopper 


fire, firewood 
(my) fire 
bat 


deer 
fawn 
dust, soil 
“On its red soil,’’ Jump-off-Joe 
creek 
eyrie 
flint 
(my) discharge of wind 
cascades, rapids 
shallow (below cascades ?) 
big rush basket 


foot 
(my) foot 


‘Cf. verb p‘owok!-. 


*Cf. balau. 


EH. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


sa*l-i-(¢‘k‘) 
wean sari 
Dal-salsafi 
sama 
sama-xa (adv.) 
Al-sawén-t‘a-dis 
sbéxal-t‘a 
sbin 
Sbin-k‘ 
sé]! 
sveleko™ 
Sich 
sé*ndi 
sén-(‘k‘) 
séns 
se*ns-1-x-(dék‘), se*ns-i-(t‘k‘) ? 
se’yan 
da-sgaxi, -sgaxi-t‘ 
al-sgenh-it‘ 
de®-sgé-t' 
de-sgé-t‘a? 
sgé*-xap‘ 
sgé*_xab-a-(t‘k‘) 
sgisi 
da-sguli 
de-sgwegwek‘ 
sgwini 


de-sgwégw-én-t', -sewogw-d'k‘, 


-sgweewe +t’ 
sgwogwod'k‘® 
wili s‘idib-? 


s1m 


(my) belt 
belt of elk skin 


(village name) 
summer 
in summer 


(mountain name) 
(epithet of young Eagle) 
beaver 

Applegate creek 
black paint, writing 
long acorn-pestle of stone 
duck é 
panther (myth name) 
(my) hair 
bug (sp. ?)? 
(my) head-hair 
inner bark of cedar used as tinder 
sharp-mouthed, long-snouted 
black (as epithet of crow) 
left-handed 

left (hand) 
hat 

(my) hat 
coyote 
short 
see de-sgwogw-eént'‘ 
raccoon 


worn out, half gone 


robin 


house wall (planks reaching from 
cross beams to ground and form- 


ing inner wall of house) 
animal (sp. ?) 


1Cf. verb ts‘/elel-. 


? Used for headache by putting next to nostrils to let out blood by scratching. 


>Ci. seen-. 
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s‘imi-l 

S‘in- 
s‘in-i'-x-(dék‘) 
p‘im s‘inixda 

Sin 

siinsan 

siw-i-(xa) 


Six 
s‘iyA*p-(xa) 


smak‘ 
sméla™x 
ha-s‘6" 
-S'Ogw- 
xa*-s ‘ogw-i-(dém) 
s‘ugw-an 


sugw-an-(t‘k‘), s‘ugu-n-i- 


(t'k*) 

som 
s‘o"m-al-(t‘k‘) 
S‘omol-k‘ 
s‘om-lohdélxa’s 

suns’ 

s‘uht" 

saltk‘ 

s‘iim-xi? 
stm-xi-(t‘k‘) 

Sx 

swayau 

t‘Ad-(a) 
(wi-)t‘ad-i 

t‘an 
Da-t‘an-ela*t‘gwat'‘ 

t‘a-wa-(xa) 

eal 


dew 
nose 
(my) nose 
‘‘salmon its-nose,’’ swallow 
wood-coals 
very old decrepit woman 
(his) sister's child, (his) brother’s 
child 
venison 
(her) sister’s husband, hushand’s 
brother 
twins 
arrow shaft 
in middle (of house) 


between (us) 


basket made of roots 
(my) basket 


mountain 
(my) mountain 
(village name) 
see verb lohoy-ald- 
thick, deep 
quail 
cricket 
paddle, mush stirrer 
(my) paddle 
bird 
hermaphrodite 
(his) father’s sister 
(my) father’s sister 
squirrel 
“Squirrel-tongued”’ (girl’s name) 
see WA-(xa) 
brush used for medical purposes (sp.?) 


Cf. verb ts'/amim-t'a-. 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


t‘balt' 

tbek Y 

t‘belé's 

t‘élma 

t'ga 
t'ga-t-(t‘k’) 
La-t‘gat 

t‘gal 

t'ealt‘eal-i-(t'k‘) 
t‘galt‘gal-i-x-(da-gwa) 

t‘gam | . 

-Dak‘-t‘gam-i-k 


t‘gant‘gan 
t'ga*p* 
t‘ga*p‘-(dek‘) 
t‘gebe-si' 
t‘gel® nagai- 
-t‘gem!* 
t'géme-t'-it‘ 
al-t‘gem 
gwen-t'gém 
ha-gwel-t‘gé*mt‘gam 
dak !oloi-t‘gémet‘it‘ 
al-t‘gey-ap-x 
al-t‘geyé-p‘-it‘ 
di’-t‘giliu la*li'- 
t'gohox 
tee" 
t‘g6i-1-(t‘k‘) 
al-t'ga"s*- = 
al-t‘gtyu"'s’-it‘ 
t‘gt‘m 
al-t‘gun-ap-x 
ména ‘al-t‘gunapx 
t'gwa 
t‘gwald* 


snail 
shinny ball 
pine-nut 
acorn-pestle 
earth, land 

(mv) land 

(village name) 
sugar-pine, sugar-pine nuts 
(my) stomach 

(his own) stomach 
elk, armor of elk hide 
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‘““Above which are elks’’ (village 


name) : 
fly 
horn 
(my) horn 
gall 
drop down, fall 
black 


black-necked 
down in dark places 
black-cheeked 
round 
pl. 
jump around in war-dance 
quail (?) 
leggings 
(my) leggings 
white 
pl. 
rattlesnake 
rolled-up 


“bear rolled-up,’’ doormouse (?) 


thunder 
hooting owl 


1Cf. verb t'geme-t!-. 
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t'gwan 
Ha-t‘gwa*xi 
t‘gwayam 
t'gwel-am-x 
t‘gwelk’” 
t‘gwil 


t‘'gwi'nt‘gw-i-(t‘k‘), 
t‘gwi'nt‘gwan-i-(t‘k‘) 


Ha-t‘il 
tis 
t‘T’t‘-al 
al-t‘mil-ap-x 
al-t‘mili-p‘-it 
t‘mu'%gal 
t‘-6p-(xa) 
de-t‘ult’p‘ 
de-t‘ult®p‘-it‘ . 
tlagam‘ 
-t!ai 
-t !4ya-t‘-it' 
s‘al-t!ai 
ewit'it-t !a1 
t!ak‘ 
tla 
be*-t lawak‘ 


‘ 


xilam t!legal-ix-i 
t leimi*s? 
tek” 
tle®k‘wi 
tlela 
tlela 
tlela-(t‘k‘) 
lela an 
al-tle®s’-it‘ 


slave 

(Umpqua village) 
lark 

scouring-rush 

Scat? (sp. 8) 

hazel brush, hazel nut 
(my) upper arm 


(village name) 
gopher 
thin 
smooth 
pl. 
twisted shells (sp. ?) 
see Op-(xa) 
dull, not sharp 
pl. 
lake 
narrow 


pl. 
slim, narrow 
slim-wristed 


fresh-water mussel 
spoon 
spring month when there is much 
wind (? April) 
skull 
one hundred 
yellowhammer 
big trout 
shinny stick 
louse 
(my) louse 
pl. 
little-eyed (epithet of squirrel) 


? Perhaps same word as preceding. 
2 Perhaps t/zi-mi*s, ‘‘ one male.”’ 


KH. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


tlewéx 
the 
t!i-(t‘k‘) 
tila’ p'a 
wibaa, tose” 
t liba-gw-an-(t‘k‘) 
tlibis 
tloit' 
t lomx-i-(xa) 
(wi-)t!omx-au 
Ha-tlo'n-k' 
t!oné"s° 
tlos’6" 


dak !oloi-t !us’ii’s'-gwat 


al-t as: -it‘ 
thas 
tluxt’1? 

ts !4-(xa) 


(wi-)ts!a-i 
ts4i’y-a-(t‘k‘) 
ts’ !4®s: 
ts !4kix 
ts’ !am-x 
da-ts Jamx* 
Dak--ts!a*n1-al-a* 
ts!amal 
ts!an 
da-ts lana‘: 
ts’ !a’sap‘ 
Dak‘-ts !asifi 
ts laa 
ts !a*w-an-(t‘k‘) 
Dak‘-ts !a*w-an-a* 
isaka- Oo 


flea 

male, husband 
(my) husband 
husband, man 


pancreas 
(my) pancreas 


ants 

one-horned deer 

(her) parent-in-law 
(my) parent-in-law 


(village name) 


humming-bird 
small, a little 
smail-cheeked 


little-eyed (epithet of squirrel) 


gambling bones 

driftwood 

(her) brother’s child, 
child 

(my) nephew 


(my) nephew (myth form) 


bluejay 
hill 
strong 

sick 
Klamath Indian 
mouse 
porcupine (?) 
about to die 
berry-bush (sp. ?) 
(village name) 


large body of water, ocean flood 


(my) ocean 
Klamath Indian 


lizard (sp. ?) 


R57 


(his) sister’s 


1C£, verb t/alit/al-. 
2Cf. verb -t/oxox-. 
3 Cf. verb da-ts'/aam-x-. 
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ts!ayalt’ pinon jay 
tslayal-x wet 
ts’ !ék‘ts' !ag-i-(t‘k‘) (my) backbone 
ts‘ !elam? hail 
ts’ !elei eye 
ts’ lelei-(t‘k‘) (my) eye 
ts’ !én®s: wild-rose berry 
ts’ !é*ts’ !e® small bird (sp. ?) 
de-ts !id-ak‘¥? reddish 
ts’ lidax-gwa disease-spirit, ‘‘pain”’ 
ts’ lik‘-(dek‘) (my) flesh 
ts’ !i-(t‘gwa) (his own) flesh 
al-ts’ !il red 
al=ts’ !ili-t‘-it' pl. 
dak !oloi-ts: !i1 red-cheeked 
ts’ lilitk !-i-(t‘k‘) (my) elbow 
Eowaxd dog 
ts’ !ixi mahai ‘dog big,” horse 
ts’ lixi-k !6/lts*!am? (name of Sun’s servant) 
ts’ lolx dentalia 
s'al-ts’ lun-ap-x straight 
s'al-ts’ !Gnu-p‘-it‘ pl. 
ts’ !anés: deer-skin cap with woodpecker tails 
i-ts'!6-p‘-al sharp-clawed 
de-ts’ !uga"* sharp-pointed 
de-ts’ !ugt-t' sharp-pointed 
de-ts' !ugti[h]-it‘ pl. 
ts’ lak‘ Indian rope 
gal’ ts'ug[w]-4* bowstring 
di-ts’ !uk‘ Indian rope 
ts‘ !ti1l‘m 4 wart 
ts’ !ulm-i-(t‘k‘) (my) wart 
w/lik !-1-(t‘k‘) (my) head-hair 
ti/litk !-1-x-(da-gwa) (his own) hair 
t’*x1 deer-skin pouch for receiving seeds 


when beaten from stalk 


'Cf. verb ts*/ele-m-. 3 Cf. verb de-ts lugu-. 
*Cf. -ts:/11 2 “Cf. verb al-ts‘/alm-. 
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wa-(dé) 
wa?-(da) 
wa-(xa) 
t‘a-wa-(xa) 
wa*d-i-x-(dék) 
al-fwa*d-i-(dé) 
betward7 
waga-t‘a® 
waiwt' 
waiwi'-(t‘ék‘) 
wak‘d-i-(xa) 
wa's 
wax 
han-wax-g-an 
waya 
wayati-(xa) 
Wigi-n 
wi'i-n 
Al-wil4m-xa-dis 
he*-wilamxa 
wilau 
wilau-(t‘ek‘) 
wili, wili 
wili-(t‘k‘) 
de-de-wilf'-da 
wili-h4u-(t‘ek‘) 


dan wil? 
=wan-i- 
ha~win-i-(dé) 
xa?—win-hi 
x4-bin-win-i 
wini-t‘ 
ge winit' 
de-winit' 


ha’-wit' 
wits’ !am-ak‘”, wits’ !am-a 


to, at (me) 
to, at (him) 
(his) younger brother 
(his) younger sister 
(my) body 
towards (me) 
“sun its-body,”’ all day long 
which one? 
girl, female 
(my) girl 


(his) mother’s brother’s son 


bush with edible root (sp. ?) 
creek 3 
across the creek 
knife 
(his) daughter-in-law 
small red lizard 
different 
(mountain name) 
beyond Alwildmxa-dis 
arrow 
(my) arrow 
house 
(my) house 
door 
(my) friend (used as term of greet- 
ing 
big stone knife 


_ inside of (me) 
half-way 
half full 
tired out, exhausted 
proceeding that far 
proceeding, going ahead, reaching 
to 
getting even (in reply) 
flint flaker, fire-driller 
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wogit' 

wul‘x 

wo'nak‘™?! 
wo'na’k‘*-dan 

wo"p !t-n-(t‘k‘) 

wt'l[h]|-am? 

xa*- 
xa"[h]-am-(t‘k‘) 
xa*[h]-am-(dé) 

xagd-(xa) 
(wi-)xaga-i 

xam‘k‘ 

Sais 
xa*l-am-(t‘k‘) 

xda-(xa) 
(wi-)xda-i 

xda-n‘ 

xdeit® 

-xdil's 
xa*-xdil's 
gwen-xdilés 

xem 


~ 


me 
xiy-a-(t‘k‘) 
ha-xiyaxi ha’p‘di 
xi-bini 
phase 
xi-gwal-t’ 
xil-am 
han-xilm-i 


xil®k‘wi® 
ximn-i-(xa) 


xin” 


frog 
enemy, Shasta Indian 
old 

pl. 
(my) eyebrows 
menstrual round-dance 


back, waist 
(my) back 
on (my) back 
(his) mother’s sister 
(my) mother’s sister 
grizzly bear 
urine 
(my) urine 
(his) father’s brother 
(my) father’s brother 
eel 
flute of wild parsnip 
slim 
slim-waisted 
slim-necked 
raven 
water 
(my) water 
““being-in-the-water small,’’ mink 
three 
three times 
fresh (of meat) 
sick, dead person, ghost 
“Across where ghosts are,’’ land 
of ghosts 
billet in woman’s shinny-game 
(his) relative by marriage interme- 


diate relative having died 
mucus 


1Cf. verb wunuun-. 
2Cf. verb wtilith-am-. 
3 Cf. verb xalaxam-. 


“Cf. verb xdaaxda-gwa-. 
°Cf. verb xiliu*-xa-. 
°Cf. verb xintixan-p'-. 


X1U 


t'gap‘-xi’t-t‘ 
t‘gap‘-xi’a-(t‘ek‘) 
xlé*p-x! 


xliwi 
xnik‘ 
xO 
xa*-xd 
xtm? 
cix-xum 
xum-3 
xtma-x-(dek‘) 
> Gn kn es Oy 
ha=xo"n-hi 
xul-Litk) 
xa’*-né, xt®-n (adv.) 
Ya*gal-a’s 
yana ydhal's 


yak’” 
yal 
Ha-ya’l-ba’ls-da 
Gel-yal-k‘ 
amx 
yamx-(dek*‘) 
yan(?) la*li- . 
yana 
yan-gwas* 
yanx 
yap !a 
au- 
yaw-a-(t‘k‘) 


dal-, da*-yaw-a-(dé) 


da?-t‘ga*-yawa*-da 
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bush from hard wood of which ca- 
mass-stick is made 
camass-stick 
(my) camass-stick . 


roundish dough-like cake of deer- 
fat or camass 

feathers worn in war-dance 

acorn dough 


fir 
among firs 
dry 
dried venison 
food 
(my) food 
lean 
just for nothing, with no reason 
(my) brains 
night 
Umpqua Indian 
black acorn, chief acorn 
wildcat 
pine 
“Tn its tall pines’”’ (village name) 
‘“‘Abreast of pines’’ (village name) 
fat, grease 
(my) fat 
become stuck (?) (86, 15) 
acorn, oak 
‘“white-barked oak”’ 
‘“‘tall tree with rough reddish bark”’ 
person, people 
ribs 
(my) ribs 
at (my) side 
‘“‘beside-earth-its-rib,’’ north 


1Cf. verb -xlep/exlab-. 
2Cf. verb xoum-an-. 


3 Perhaps compounded of yand and -gwast, ‘‘ yellow.” 
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da-yawant !i-xi 

yax 

yaxa dan 

yék‘-dal 

Ven 

yek liyé 

yél 

yelex 
yeléx-(dek‘) 

yet’ 

vex” 

dan yé*w-ald-an-i!? 


yibaxam 
yid-i-(xa) 
yik‘at' 
yilwa's 
yiwi-n$ 
yiwin-(dék‘) 
pi yog[w]-4* 
da-yo"g4m-xa (adu.) 
bai-yugw-a-(t‘k‘) 
york‘ 
yok ![w]a-(t‘k‘), y6®k‘[w]-a- 
(t‘k’) 
york ‘au 
ya'k‘ama 
ya®k‘uma*-da, yak !uma*-da 
di®-t‘ga*-y tak !uma?-da 
yola 
yo"lap-x-(dek‘) 
yols 
yulti-m, yula-m 
om 
yo"m-a-(t‘k‘) 
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on one side, on the other side, half 
graveyard 
water-worn flat rock 
in the brush 
cinders 
sparrow-hawk 
whip 
burden-basket 
(my) burden basket 
tears 
needle, awl 


, 


“always returning to rocks,’ 
(myth name) 

small skunk 
(her) husband’s sister 
long-tailed red deer 
hazel switch 
speech 

(my) speech 
fireplace 
fall, antumn 
(my) rescuer 
bone 

(my) bone 


marrow 


salmon-tail 
(his) salmon-tail 


“‘at-rear-end-of-earth-its-tail,’’ west 


fox 
(my) guardian spirit 
steel-head salmon 
eagle 
blood 

(my) blood 


1Cf. verb yegwegw-. 
7 Cf. verb yewew-dld-. 
°Cf. verbs yaway- and yiwiyau-. 


otter 
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Yik‘yak‘wa (name of salt lick where deer were 
caught) 
yi’k!lal-x, ya’*k‘al-x teeth 
yii’k !alx-(dék‘) (my) teeth 
tip‘ woman’s basket-cap 
yu"b-i-(t‘k‘) (my) basket cap 
yot's* alive 
yut‘thi ) pl. 
yit !t-n’ white duck 
yu’xg-an trout 


'Pernaps = yo-t' kt. Cf. verb youo . 
?Cf. verb -yut!uyad-. 


bos, 


7. 


Uf: 


vi 


ie 


